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ANY MEASURES AND MOVE- 
M MENTS today have as their im- 
mediate objective the focusing of public 
attention on the importance of world 
trade. The possibilities of economic de- 
velopment, and thus of augmented com- 
merce, are very great in numerous vary- 
ing regions of the earth. More than half 
of the world is living under primitive 
agricultural conditions, turning the land 
with the crooked stick, and this condi- 
tion exists in both the East and the West. 
The people of these areas have the same 
inherent capacity as the people of the 
more highly industrialized areas, and 
their great potentialities must be devel- 
oped so as to bring living standards in 
these two areas more nearly into balance. 

An essential step toward this goal is 











opening the doors to trade all over the 
world. But it will not be easy to break 
the barriers that have been built up. 
The language of international business 
has become a babel of tongues speaking 
in terms of import quotas, trading blocs, 
currency regulations, and export con- 
trols. But all these things are symptoms 
of economic disorders that are much 
more serious. Long-prevailing deficien- 
cies have been intensified by the wartime 
shattering of industrial plant and trans- 
portation facilities. Many countries have 
been forced to build trade barriers, and 
they have had to hoard what little for- 
eign credit they could obtain to supply 
their barest needs. 


Toward True Leadership 


The United States, almost alone, came 
out of the war richer than before. We 
have more factories, more skilled work- 
ers, and far more technological know- 
how than we had when we entered the 
war. In the eyes of the world we are 





EpiTor’s NoTE.—With only slight modifica- 
tions in the opening sentences, this article 
reproduces Mr. Paul’s recent address under 
the auspices of the East-West Association at 
Washington. 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


By ArrHur Paut, Director, Office 
of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


“the Nation that grew rich and powerful 
while other nations were becoming 
poorer.” We shall be hated and feared 
everywhere unless we use these riches 
properly. And if we use them as we 
should, we shall assume a real and last- 
ing leadership in world affairs that will 
stabilize the peace and earn the world’s 
respect. 

In using our economic power as a 
weapon for peace we need not consider 
ourselves philanthropists. By strength- 
ening the economies of other nations we 
create markets for the products of our 
farms and factories. Our exports to 
countries with highly developed indus- 
tries and high standards of living have 
always been greater than our exports to 
less-developed nations. The building up 
of industrial strength in Latin America, 
China, India, and the Near East will 
make these areas better customers for 
our exports. It would be good business 
for us to invest in these areas to expand 
production and increase living standards. 

During the period immediately ahead, 
the International Bank will be making 
loans to enable other countries to rebuild 
their industries, and to carry forward 
economic development. We must also 
encourage private investment abroad of 
U. S. capital on terms that will make it 
possible for other countries to make real 
industrial progress without having to 
distort their economies to repay the loans. 


Stimulating Two-Way Trade 


We, as a Nation, have not yet realized 
fully the advantages of foreign invest- 
ment. It offers us a way to use our enor- 
mous supply of capital and savings. It 
increases the market for the machine 
tools and other kinds of capital equip- 
ment that we produce efficiently and in 
great volume.. And it helps build up other 
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Foreign Trade Is Path to 
Frontiers of Abundance 


To Attain Desired Goals, We Must Use Economic Strength As Means To Peace 


countries so that they will become better 
customers for everything we have to sell. 

During the next few years our em- 
phasis must be on exports—exports of 
capital goods, consumer goods, and tech- 
nical assistance. For some time we shall 
have to export more than we import be- 
cause we have the productive capacity to 
supply the rest of the world with what 
it needs and cannot produce. Gradually, 
as other nations become stronger and 
better able to produce, the volume of our 
imports will also be increased. We shall 
have to open our doors to foreign im- 
ports to enable other countries of the 
world to pay for the things and the serv- 
ices we have sold them. This means 
thinking and acting in terms of recipro- 
cal trade arrangements and reduced 
tariffs. We are the great creditor nation 
of the world, and as such we have the 
responsibility of acting intelligently to 
preserve the soundness of our loans. 

It is interesting to note the extent to 
which the public, and especially that part 
of it concerned with foreign trade, has 
accepted the necessity of two-way trade, 
and has urged the Government to pro- 
mote imports as well as exports. General 
instructions are now in the course of 
preparation for use by Foreign Service 
Officers for the promotion of American 
imports. It is gradually being realized 
that a large volume of imports can raise 
rather than lower our standard of living. 
Every dollar that we spend abroad in the 
next decade is bound to come back to us 
in payment for merchandise needed in 
foreign countries. Increasing two-way 
trade therefore merely extends our eco- 
nomic frontiers. 


Concrete Helpfulness 


We can be proud that the United 
States has done much already to en- 
courage the growth of world trade. We 
have extended sizable loans to rebuild 
shattered economies. We have sup- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Rubber in Malaya 


and British Borneo 


Rapid Recovery Now in Evidence in Both Regions 


Second in a Series of Articles on Rubber Output in the Far East Today 


ALAYA, hub of the entire rubber- 

plantation industry, has made re- 
markable progress toward recovery. 
The labor shortage on rubber estates 
still exists, and transportation difficul- 
ties retard marketing by small holders 
in some regions. Temporarily, flush 
yields of latex from rubber trees un- 
tapped and rested for years provide 
larger-than-usual output per tree and 
per tapper. For the entire year 1946, it 
is conservatively estimated that Ma- 
laya’s total production will reach 320,000 
tons, or more than half the normal an- 
nual capacity estimated at present at 
600,000 tons. For 1947, even without ad- 
ditional estate labor, and provided de- 
mand continues satisfactory (as it 
should), a figure of 450,000 to 500,000 
tons seems reasonable. This would be 
75 to 80 percent of estimated normal 
capacity, a notable comeback. 

Recovery in British Borneo, which in- 
curred severe war damage in some re- 
gions—and which is handicapped, being 
off the main seaways, by lack of sup- 
plies and transportation—is not so 
striking. Annual production capacity 
for the whole area may be about 70,000 
tons. Varying estimates indicate that 
output in 1946 may be from 25,000 to 
27,000 tons, while 1947 production may 
be from 49,000 to 56,000 tons, depending 
to a large extent on the availability of 
trade goo". 


Malayan Capacity 


It has been customarily and useful to 
consider the Malayan rubber-planta- 
tion industry as divided into 2 major 
components—(1) estates, and (2) na- 
tives or small holders. At the end of 
1940, the area under rubber on estates 
of 100 acres or more was 2,107,000 acres, 
and the area on small holdings under 
100 acres was 1,374,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the History of Rubber Regula- 
tion, 1934-43. On the basis of acreage 
planted, then, the industry in 1940 was 
60 percent estate and 40 percent native. 
Tonnage quotas used in 1940 as a basis 
for regulation of production were set at 


By E. G. Hort, Rubber Advisor, 


Department of Commerce 


407,400 tons (62 percent) for estates and 
246,400 tons (38 percent) for small 
holders. 

These figures do not reflect accurately 
the relative production capacity of the 
two divisions, however. 
small holders accounted for 45 percent 
of the total output. In the 3 months 
preceding the introduction of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Scheme in 
1934, the natives produced at a rate of 
300,000 tons a year. And in the entire 
1929-33 period when production was free 
from control, output per mature acre 
(trees 5 years old or older) by small 
holders averaged 19 percent higher than 
by estates. Since 1941, growth of young 
rubber, planted mainly on estates, has 
not reduced the importance of the small 
holder, for destruction of rubber plant- 
ings during the war was far more exten- 
sive on estates than on small holdings. 

Highest production claimed for Ma- 
laya in any year was 575,000 tons in 1941 
when war interrupted production in De- 
cember. Ignoring temporary flush 
yields, full production capacity of Ma- 
laya is now probably about 600,000 tons, 
of which small holdings would account 
for 265,000 tons, and estates 335,000 tons. 


Small Holders Resume 


The Malayan Rubber Estate Owners 
Cornpany, a London organization com- 
posed of European estate owners, sent an 
inspection party to Malaya soon after the 
war’s end to survey the properties of 
member companies. Out of 780,749 
acres of estate rubber plantings covered 
in the survey, 55.951 acres, or 7.2 per- 
cent, were found to be destroyed. Of 
some 441,881 prewar acres of rubber des- 
ignated as mature, 20,439 acres, or 4.6 
percent, were destroyed, while 9,150 
acres, or 10.5 percent, out of 86,984 acres 
of immature rubber were destroyed. Of 
251,884 acres not designated as mature 
or immature, 26,362 acres, or 10.5 per- 


In 1931-34, 


cent, were lost. It was estimated subse. 
quently that, considering the light dam. 
age done to small holdings, probably less 
than 5 percent of the total acreage under 
rubber in Malaya had been destroyed. 
Small holders have resumed produc- 
tion promptly and have been supplying 
the major portion of new rubber. All 
they needed was a market. They furnish 
their own labor, largely from their own 
families. Flush yields from long-rested 
trees boost their output for the time be- 
ing. They improvise their own coagu- 
lants, or get some substitute from the 
black market. Their factory equipment 
consists of a few coagulating pans, a 
hand mangle, and several bamboo poles 
from which the rubber is hung to dry. 
Many of these producers own bicycles, 
which provide transportation for their 





en 


unsmoked sheet to the nearest small | 


dealer. Production of this group, which 
includes small Asiatic estates, is increas- 


ing each month, and according to the | 
writer’s estimate, amounted to 14,000 | 


tons in May, a figure that is 63 percent 
of the normal monthly capacity of the 
group, estimated at 22,000 tons. 


Factors Hampering Estates 


Estates have had more difficulty, and 
have been particularly handicapped by 
shortages of labor, equipment, supplies, 
and transportation. In addition, wages 
for labor have risen greatly, especially 
near Singapore. Destruction of trees, 
in general, has not been heavy, but jun- 
gle growth, often untouched during the 
war, has been considerable, and clearing 
means much labor and expense. 

During the Japanese occupation, 
large machines, engines, pumps, were in 
many cases removed from estates and 
sometimes shipped to Japan. Rails 
from estate railways were sometimes 
taken up and shipped away. Factory 
buildings were often razed to the foun- 
dations. Corrugated sheet roofing was 
removed, packing presses dismantled. 
Organized gangs of guerillas that were 
active during the war in Malaya, oc- 
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casionally fighting Japanese patrols, 
continued harassing communities until 
February 1946. Looting by these and 
other gangs, it is generally agreed, added 
to the damage inflicted by the Japanese. 
Buildings were stripped of furniture, 
doors and windows were taken away, 
and electric wiring and fixtures were 
pulled out—often leaving factory build- 
ings useless and workers’ quarters in 
poor condition. Some estates escaped 
lightly, others were not so lucky. 

Much equipment has been traced, or 
purchased in the black market, and re- 
installed. Some heavy equipment is 
being imported, but rebuilding except 
where absolutely necessary is being post- 
poned, though repairs are being made 
where possible—another drain on the 
short labor supply. No accurate esti- 
mate of damage to machinery and build- 
ings is available, but there is no doubt 
that replacement and _ reconstruction 
will require a vast sum, aggravated by 
high postwar costs. 

Labor on the estates is not evenly 
divided. Some have 100 percent of their 
prewar force; others, practically none. 
At the first of June the general belief 
was that 40 to 50 percent of the prewar 
labor force was back on the estates, 
with the possibility that further re- 
turns might bring it to 55 or 60 percent. 

The estate labor shortage is due more 
to dispersion of the labor force, which 
sought a livelihood in other occupations 
when rubber production ceased, than to 
actual loss of life. Many of the Tamils 
from India were conscripted for work on 
the Burma-Siam railway, and a heavy 
proportion died. More Malays and local 
Chinese are now being employed than be- 
fore the war, but immigration to Malaya 
from China is restricted to 500 males 
and 500 females a month, and the possi- 
bility of importing Javanese labor must 
await political quiescence in the Nether- 
lands Indies. The labor’ shortage 
promises to be a limiting factor on 
Malayan estates for an indefinite period. 

The estates are very short of vehicular 
transportation, which is essential for 
efficient management. Rapid movement 
of rubber to market, moreover, has been 
made more necessary because of partial 
destruction of storage facilities on the 
estates. 

Shortage of acids has handicaped the 
estates as well as the natives. Much 
“toddy acid,” fermented from coconut 
milk, has been used by both groups. 
Acid supplies, however, have been im- 
proving. In the place of aluminum fix- 
tures, widely used in the handling of 
latex and preparation of dry rubber 
therefrom, temporary coagulating tanks 
and partitions of wood are being made on 
the estates. 


RUBBER IN MALAYA AND BRITISH BORNEO 


Despite these handicaps, the estates 
have made extraordinary efforts to get 
back in production, and their rate of 
output is increasing steadily. M. R. E. 
O. C. estates had the aid of the British 
Government in obtaining supplies, and 
made arrangements for sharing labor, 
staff, and supplies in the rehabilitation 
of the estates. Asiatic estates and 
Malayan-domiciled British estates did 
not join M. R. E. O. C., and have had to 
purchase their supplies in the black 
market. 

Of the estate groups, it is believed 
that the M. R. E. O. C. estates on the 
whole resumed operations first, but that 
their rate of progress has been slower 
than the others. The smaller Chinese 
estates of between 100 and 200 acres re- 
sumed operations quickly, aided by their 
heavy concentration in the Straits Set- 
tlements region. The few Japanese- 
owned estates are in the hands of the 
Enemy-Property Custodian, and are in- 
active. Estimated production of M. R. 
E. O. C. estates in May was 17,000 tons, 
or 32 percent of average monthly capac- 
ity. Output of other estates was esti- 
mated at 3,000 tons, or 50 percent of 
capacity. 

The food and transportation situa- 
tions are not expected to hold down rub- 
ber production to any great degree. 
There is no real danger of starvation in 
rural districts, because local crops of 
coconuts, bananas, other fruits, and fish 
supplement the limited amounts of 
cereals. In the poorer sections of cities 
the situation is worse, and country-wide 
rice rationing may be necessary through- 
out 1946 and 1947. Before the war 
Malaya required net imports of 50,000 
tons of rice a month, but supplies of this 
magnitude are not now available. The 
requirement that rubber estates devote 
2 percent of their total acreage to food 
crops will help, but it is one more extra 
job for estate labor, and an added 
expense. 


Transport, Imports, Exports 


Rail transport was in poor shape when 
the British Army entered Malaya. Some 
300 miles of rails had been removed, and 
28 locomotives and 800 freight cars 
shipped to Siam. Road beds had not 
been maintained, and freight cars still 
have to be limited to 6 rather than the 
usual 10 tons. New locomotives and 
freight cars have been ordered, delivery 
to be completed in 1947. The railways 
are credited with doing efficient work 
under’ difficult conditions. Motor- 
vehicle transport is very short but im- 
proving, and roads are in generally good 


condition. Ports have been congested. 
Nevertheless, the over-all transport po- 
sition is not severely critical, and 
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facilities seem likely to keep in line with 
requirements. 

In normal times, rubber has been im- 
ported into Malaya from Sumatra and 
other Netherlands Indian islands, as 
well as from Siam and British Borneo. 
Since the war such imports were first 
reported in November 1945. From No- 
vember through June, reported rubber 
imports totaled 62,826 tons. This does 
not include arrivals in Malacca, Province 
Wellesley, and what were formerly called 
the Unfederated Malay States, nor ar- 
rivals from British Borneo via Labuan, 
which totaled 1,083 tons in June. 

Statistics assembled from available 
records indicate that 184,385 tons of rub- 
ber were exported from Malaya from 
September 1945 through June 1946. All 
exports were cleared from the three 
ports of Singapore, Penang, and Port 
Swettenham. In the last 4 months of 
1945, 37,327 tons of rubber were ex- 
ported; in the first quarter of 1946, 
54,642 tons; and in the second quarter, 
92,416 tons. The Rubber Buying Unit 
ceased buying on May 3, and its ship- 
ments through May totaled 147,391 tons. 
Until June 1, little but Rubber Buying 
Unit stocks had been exported. Of the 
total of 147,058 tons exported in the first 
6 months of 1946, 78,429 tons were 
shipped to the United Kingdom, 60,318 
tons to the United States, 5,000 tons to 
Canada, 3,261 tons to Hong Kong, and 
50 tons to China. 

According to the Director of the Brit- 
ish Rubber Buying Unit, output of rub- 
ber in Malaya during the war totaled 
about 255,000 tons, of which small hold- 
ers produced about 140,000 tons in 1942 
and 1943, and estates 115,000 tons in 
1942-44. Japanese authorities continued 
tapping on. some estates even in mid- 
1945; but output that year was very 
small. The Rubber Buying Unit esti- 
mated that total rubber stocks in Ma- 
laya were 70,000 to 76,000 tons at the 
time of reoccupation. Assuming the 
Japanese took over stocks of about 
100,000 tons, it can be estimated that 
exports and local consumption during 
the war amounted to about 275,000 tons. 
Besides going to Japan, some rubber, 
including 25-kilogram bales designed for 
submarine transport, was exported to 
Germany. Domestically, rubber was 
used mostly for distillation of motor fuel 
and antimalarial oil, and the produc- 
tion of rubber soles for footwear. 


Estimated Malayan Production 


From Rubber Buying Unit figures on 
stocks, estimated “other” stocks, and im- 
port and export statistics, the writer has 
estimated that new rubber production 
in November and December 1945 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Dutch Tackle Big Task 


An Estimated 420,000 of Holland’s Housing Units Were Destroyed 
or Damaged During the War. and a Tremendous Backlog of Dwelling 


Construction Has Developed During the Past 5 Years. 


To Restore 


Housing Conditions to Prewar Standards Will Require at Least 10 
Years and the Imrortation of Large Quantities of Raw Materials 


OUSING FACILITIES in Holland 
were demolished by tens of thou- 
sands by shelling, bombing, floading, and 
other forms of war activity. At least 
80,000 dwelling units were completely de- 
stroyed, and many others were severely 
damaged. Although some 40,000 dam- 
aged houses (i. e., family dwelling units, 
either separate structures or included in 
a multifamily structure) were left stand- 
ing, these were heavily damaged and will 
require extensive and costly repairs to 
become habitable. An average of at least 
3,000 florins (about $1,200 in U. S. cur- 
rency) will need to be spent on each of 
these houses to restore it to a state of 
good repair. Houses designated as 
“lightly damaged’’ numbered approxi- 
mately 300,000, bringing to a total of 
420,000 the “casualties” suffered by 
dwelling units during the war period. 


By Frances M. Coston, Commodity 
Analysis Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce (Based on Consular Re- 


ports) 


In addition to the necessary residential 
replacements and repairs, a tremendous 
backlog of dwelling construction has de- 
veloped. During the past 5 or 6 years, 
there has been only a comparatively 
small amount of new construction, de- 
spite a simultaneous and continuing in- 
crease in the number of families in the 
Netherlands—a condition which has ac- 
centuated the housing shortage. 


Construction Backlog 


To care for population increases alone, 
approximately 200,000 new dwellings 





At Arnhem in the Netherlands: Stage in erection of walls of prefabricated houses purchased 
in Sweden. 


should have been built in Holland during 
the past 5 years. Whereas prewar con- 
struction averaged between 40,000 and 
45,000 houses annually, only an estimated 
40,000 houses were built during the entire 
5 years of German occupation. 

To restore housing conditions to nor- 
mal prewar standards, 70,000 new perma- 
nent dwellings would have to be con- 
structed during each of the next 10 years. 
This is regarded as impossible because of 
the shortages of labor and building ma- 
terials. Plans for 1946, however, call for 
the construction of 10,000 permanent 
houses (in addition to 7,700 temporary 
dwellings), and construction during sub- 
sequent years probably will exceed 10,000 
dwellings annually, as building materials 
and skilled labor become available in 
larger quantities than are obtainable at 
present. 

Up to this time, the major share of the 
building materials available has been di- 
verted to the repair of damaged dwell- 
ings. By this program about 240,000 
lightly damaged houses—representing 
approximately 80 percent of the total to 
be repaired—were rendered habitable 
during the 12-month pericd ended May 
1946. 


Temporary Dwellings Erected 


As a means of easing the tight housing 
situation. the Netherlands Government 
during the summer of 1945 initiated an 
emergency temporary-housing program. 
Plans were made to build from 16,000 to 
18 000 housing units during the next year 
or two. At the end of June 1946, this 
program was represented by 7,700 dwell- 
ing units either completed or under con- 
struction. 

These temporary dwellings 
erected in groups of from 10 to 50. 


were 
In ac- 


cordance with city or town plans, each 
group was built in an area where no per- 
manent dwellings were expected to be 
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constructed within the next 10 years. 
The interior arrangement of the houses 
was identical in most cases. A large 
combined living room, dining room, and 
kitchen was provided in the center of the 
unit extending from the front to the back 
of the building. On one side of this com- 
pination room were two bedrooms; on the 
other side were a bedroom and a utility 
room. The utility room served as the 
only entrance to the house. Some units 
had a small cellar with storage facilities. 
All the units were supplied with running 
water, gas, and electricity. 

Most of these houses were made of 
poured concrete, although some were 
constructed with precast concrete slabs 
for walls. Foundations, floors, and di- 
viding walls also were of concrete con- 
struction. Roof joists of precast rein- 
forced concrete were extensively em- 
ployed in an effort to conserve lumber, 
most of which has to be imported and 
therefore constitutes a major bottleneck 
in the Netherlands building-supply situ- 
ation. The only wood used in some of the 
houses was as doors and in interior cabi- 
nets. : 

espite the shortage of lumber, two 
housing projects utilized frame houses. 
For one of the projects, prefabricated 
houses were imported from Sweden and 
shipped in sections to the site. The sec- 
ond project used prefabricated dwelling 
units of Finnish origin. 

Another source of temporary dwellings 
was the United Kingdom, from which 
barracks of the British Army were pur- 


Rear of combination living room, dining room, and kitchen in one of the “temporary” row 
houses built recently in the outskirts of the city of Vlissingen (Flushing) on Walcheren 


Island in the Netherlands. 


HOLLAND'S HOUSING NEEDS: DUTCH TACKLE BIG TASK 


Permanent stores with dwellings constructed on the Market Square in Wageningen during 
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the German occupation of the Netherlands, to replace buildings destroyed in the fighting 


of May 1940. 


Although of recent construction these buildings maintain the atmosphere 


of the typical small-town market place of Holland. 


chased to be converted into family dwell- 
ings. In addition, a Dutch firm began 
the production of prefabricated houses 
designed with a single sloped roof. 

The cost of most of these temporary 
structures ranged from 5,000 to 6,000 
guilders ($1,900 to $2,280 in U. S. cur- 


mG, 


. 
a 
% 


% * 





rency). A few were reported to have 
sold for about 8,000 guilders ($3,040). 
Tenants were to pay 4.50 to 6.50 guilders 
weekly ($1.71 to $2.47). Government 
subsidies were provided to cover mainte- 
nance and amortization of capital costs 
for which a period of 10 years was al- 
lowed. The Netherlands Government 
provided 90 percent of the subsidization, 
and the local community 10 percent. 
Collection of rents and general manage- 
ment are the responsibility of the local 
community. 

The temporary housing program is un- 
der the immediate direction of a profes- 
sor of the Technical University of Delft, 
who reports directly to the Dutch Min- 
ister of Public Works and Reconstruc- 
tion. Decisions as to the location of 
temporary houses are made in consulta- 
tion with the director of the Peoples 
Housing Division and the Minister of 
Public Works and Reconstruction. 


Permanent-Housing Program 


Although the governmental machinery 
for continuing the temporary-housing 
program still is in order, the construction 
and erection of such houses will cease 
when 7,700 dwelling units have been 
completed. It was decided in the spring 
of 1946 to discontinue the building of 
these units in favor of permanent struc- 
tures. This decision was based on sev- 
eral factors—the general distaste of the 
people for the nontraditional type of 

(Continued on p. 53) 
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The data here shown were compiled 
from official trade statistics of the vari- 
ous countries or from United States offi- 
cial sources unless otherwise specified. 
Monthly data are preliminary. Values 
originally reported in foreign currencies 
have been converted for the purposes of 
this report to United States dollars at 
the rates of exchange applicable to the 
various periods. Comparison of current 
value figures with earlier data should 
take into consideration that no adjust- 
ments have been made for changes in 
price levels. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
British India, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Eire, 


Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Mexico, New Zealand, and the United 
Kingdom include reexports; those for 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States, domestic merchandise only. Bel- 
gium’s exports cover domestic merchan- 
dise for 1936-38 but are not defined in 
1945-46 sources. 

Import figures for Australia, Eire, 
British India, New Zealand, and the 
United Kingdom represent general im- 
ports; those for Bulgaria, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States, imports for consump- 


WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES 


tion. Belgium’s imports cover imports 
for consumption for 1936-38 but are not 
defined in 1945-46 sources. 

In general, data include shipments of 


munitions, government stores, and 
UNRRA supplies. 
Commodities shown in the World 


Trade Commodities section include a few 
principal commodities of world trade; 
countries listed are among the leading 
exporters of these products. Commodity 
classifications, particularly of manufac- 
tured products, vary from country to 
country, but so far as practicable have 
been adjusted to approximate United 
States classifications. 





Item 





EXPORTS 
Total, 20 countries*........millions of U. §. dollars.. 


North America: 


tA TE Re ewer do... 
ENTERS SEE gee ek eee do... 
ne EEE MORES, SE do...- 
Dominican Republic__.......-- cihaocichenoetidictatin’ do-_..- 
a cutee do... 
Haiti* 

Iceland* 2 
Mexico ** * 
Nicaragua ; 
Panama 








1945 | 
0 OE es “aan ee a — 
| monthly 
| average | august |" et October —— ° —— January 
| | 
1,002.6 |71,578.9 |71, 246.3 |71, 273.3 |71,418.8 |71, 607.4 |71, 607.6 
76.9 268 2 200.7} 207.2 216.9 213.5 171.9 
8 | e.9 2.9 | «6 e.6 *.6 : 
13.4] 33.0 24.4] 24.4 20.6 26.9 16.7 
cet. tKS 2.3 1.7 3.6 27 44.4 
1.3 | 2.8 1.6 1.5 23] 1.7 1.4 
a 11.2 1.2 1.1 1.5 1.9 2 
1.0} [3.3 3.4 1.3 2.8 3.8 2.1 
18.4 | 21.9 22.9 26. 7 26. 4 24.0 31.0 
5 | .9 12 1.0 9 1.2 a 
.3 | 4 .4 6 5 5 6 
1.0 2.2 6 af .2 a 1.5 
243.8 | 716.6 500. 1 440. 5 612.3 | * 712.2} °* 779.2 
SEE ES a emer tae 47.7| 69.9 77.9| 80.0 65.0} 73.6 39.6 
kamen eantee pina Retna do... 33| .63| 70] 7.0) 971] e714]. 
ow 2S ae do. 26.6 167.1) 763.4] 763.5) 760.9) 776.1) 760.5 
 “S. 2 rSaeaeeey, do__._| 12.5 99} 2.2 20. 2 12.7 2.3 21.7 
ee 5 6.8 | 15.9 9.5 | 412.0 49.3) 147 a 
a ne ont do... 12} ¢2.6 © 2.6 #2.6 2.6 ©2.6 
ES ESS ees ' .6 #21 2.1) €2.1 2.1 2.1 z 
ee aipaeinmbantel | 7.1 8.6 | 10. 2 | 11.5 9.1 11.6 13.5 
sion do....| 4.4 | 20.3 5.4 9.1 7.0 10.0 7,3 
Venezuela @_________ 2 SEA Ce eccucd 20.0; ¢€27.5) ¢27.5 € 27.5 27.5) ¢€27.5 os 
Europe: 
a A a. Se Pree a? 62.8 | 8.3 11.4 13.0 17.1] 22.5 26. 8 
| inet Rae aaa eS es 5.1 7.4 4.4 1 2.5 | 3.0 2.2 
ES SPEEA 30. 4 | 7 5 | 4 3.0) 444.8] 6.9 
ed do....| 26.9) 17.4] 7.6| 20.5 23.9 21.0} 20.4 
ia a wsccsaieinescsnpdiatinan do-_- 9.5) 10.7] 13.5] 13.6 17.4 a7) 31.8 
ees Se do....| 15.0 | 8.8 | 11.7 | 16.9 15.9 21.5 | 7.0 
Sa ale Spa. do....} 77.7| 5 27.9 30. 0 33.6 | 43.9 20. 2 
SEES EEE Ee do....| 46.8 | 9 8.1 | 5.9 6.4 | 9.4 ‘7.0 
i coeuinbe do....| 15.8 | 2.6 | 5.6 | 5.8 7.8 8.7 13.1 | 
Portugal 2*_____.._-. RE Se do....} 4.2) 10.6 | 9.8 10.7 15.4 | 13.9 9.4 
amend do..__| 37.8) 63.9) 583) 633) 567] 55.7 47.4 | 
rT do....| 24.0) 30.0} 300/ 340] 37.0] 39.0 34.8 
ante aE do...- 223.4} 185.5 142. 2 200. # | 138.7 | 191.4 247.3 | 
sia: | } 
oo A do....| 87.7) @.5| 563] 837| 79.9].........|.......- 
 ienidinnngeedd piinnewtensvenacn< cid do....| 9.1 21.8 15.8} 2.5 11.1 18.9 24. 
TS aa aaa ae do....| 3.3) 410.3] 21.6) 419.3) 421.9] 427.5] 419.6 
| ES Sa do...- L7i 6 6&2.8 44.1) *444 44.7 Lo 3 See ie 
eee at livecdautd a... 2.2 45.6 46.2) "48.4 48.5 411.7] ©49.0 
Sea ES sonal 1 ‘1 (X) * 


See footnotes at end of table. 














1946 
Febru Marcl A pril May June July 
ary : . — cae ’ 
Sf »1,514.5 | 1,749.7 | 1,799.2 : 
139. 2 162. 2 162 179. i 151.5 186. 2 
“33.1 ee 
44.9 ‘26 49.4 46.2 3 
4.1 4.7 3.4 4.0 4.1 
, & 1.7 2.6 2.4 1.5 
2.8 43.7 3.6 
25.3 724.8 331.0 $26.1 
x a 
?2.3 P15 
650. € 786. 8 741.2 815.3 858. 1 808. 1 
62.0 76.7 5. 2 89.1 81.0 96.0 
765.1} 1780.5 83.9 
16. 4 10.5 
| 13.9 
9.9 14.4 
29.2| 42.0 43.4 51.8 
2.1 | 1.4 2.0 ‘lida 
8.7] 4118 414.2 ! : 
19.3 | 18.7 22 19.6 28.0 28.1 
12.0 13.6 
4.9 | 47.5 ‘7.8 412.6 14.4 
431.3 $35.2) 163.6 461.0 71.0 66.8 
49.4 416.6 $15.7 414.6 14.7 24.3 
14.5 15.1 | 17.8 21.8 
| wes] 411.7 15.2 
39.3 39. 7 42.8 56.4 2.9 56.6 
41.4 |} 46.8 46.4 52.5 46.4 62.7 
256.9 | 289.2 295.0 358.3 277.3 388. 4 
| | 
| 16.8 | iT er - 1¢:7 
sted 11.3 
rts 7 
20.6 









a 
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WORLD TRADE: COUNTRIES—Continued 
esteem ie 
1945 1946 
| 1936-38 iMG aa bathe Sar h i 
Item | monthly | | | pe | | y 
i i Se ite ins | T > “ ene os | ~ . 
| average | August | 7 | October | Novem i Psrampiat = | March | April | May June | July 
| | ] 
fy a ; | | alee pest ane Ts eis eee te 
Exports — Continued 
nia: 
Ometratia °° dekeot ; millions of U.S. dollars 44.1 37.3 37.3 4(), 2 54.0 29,2 9.2 67.2 156.5 54.8 | 64.0 } 
New Zealand °*. tmee 7 20.0 22.4 19.1 8.0 22.9 30.7 32 32.9 25.0 23. 2 Rs iS y 
Africa: % eA mi 
Algeria _.- do. 15.3 $9.1 17.1 47.9 412.2 411.7 46.5 410.6 ies ae } 
Egypt 9 _.-....--. do 14.4 21.3 8.4 11.9 10.7 8.0 13.3 18.8 15.6 19.9 
French West Africa do 4.3 44.¢ 45.8 44.4 14.8 44.0 46.1 43.3 oe 
Gold Coast cecoek do 3.8 $3.2 12.0 43.1 43.1 15.9 49.2 45.1] 412.0 16.5 
Southern Rhodesia ® do 4.7 46.7 47.0 46; 45.8 43.9 45.3 43.9 46.5 44.5 
Tanganyika : do 1.9 42.5 43.7 43.2 12.9 12.7 43.7 42.1 42.5 
IMPORTS 
Total, 20 countries_. -- - do 1, 149 1,388.1 | 1,221.0 | 1,345.9 | 1,403.1 | 1,379.1 | 1,437.6 |» 1,274.7 |7 1,508.4 |71, 623.5 
Dorts North America: ‘ ; 
Canada! *_. do 58. 0 115.4 110.1 121.1 128. 3 109, 2 126. 4 105. 4 126, 1 144.8 147.9 142.0 159.9 
> Not Costa Rica. do. 9 24 ©2.4 2.4 ©24 24 SM Pee FEA 
Cuba !..... ' ' do 9.4 21.1 20.4 23. 5 21.1, 22.2 23. 6 ES Pe oe 
Dominican Republie.. 2... ‘ aon do... a 41.9 3 ee 3.9 41.3 41.9 pk! oi eet oN | 
ts of Guatemala.... ....-.-.-- do 1.3 2.2 2.5 3.3 3.1 2.0 1.3 2.0 £8 2 
——— : do... 7 1.0 1.0 1.3 11 1.3 11 1.2 1.3 1.2 | 1.6 1.2 | 
and Iceland*......---- ih -24. 9 1.2 5.0) 1.8 4.3 6.7 4.8 4.5 43.6 43.9 | 
Mexico? °..... do 11.6 28,2 7.3 31.5 33.9 3.1 37.8 37.4] 235.3] 237.7] 141.5 
Nicaragua _.... do... 5 9 8 8 1.1 1.1 abs PAs ase 
‘orld Parama.._.. do... 1.6 4.8 26 5. I 4] 10 7) 3.3 42 46 | ‘, 
Fl Salvador do .8 Hy 1.3 1.3 1.4 Lz 1A a eS 
few United States* a 205, 1 354. 0 3279.3 343.7 312. ¢ 279. 5 r 400.3 3046, 7 373. 4 393.0 | 389.1] 370.7! 420.1 
‘ South America 
ade; Argentina ? * do 35. 6 20, 8 261 32.3 30.8 25.9 31.3 36.1 36.9 43.8} 49.1/ 420] 520 
ding Bolivia. .. do... 1s 2.4 2.4 24 2.4 2.4 ar aid SEP ..| La 
Brazil ?*__. do... 23. 1 39.0 34.4 27.2 20.8 fi4,2 3A. 5 44.9 48.9 56.9 ES 
dity Chile 2. de 7.3 12.1 13.7 13.0 15, 5 16.7 12.4 16. 5 15.9 
Colombia 2 do 7.0 15.6 13. 6 15.5 14.6 14.4 
fac- ener do_.s 1.0 2.2 22 2.2 2.2 22 ki ; é : 
Parasuay. de a cL. 1.5 1f 1.5 ots aaa PS aie Sir aruek 
to red....-. do 4.7 11.3 6.7 7.8 5.0 10.3 10. 2 7 ea 
lave Urucuay*- * do... 3.4 9.3 8.8 9.2 8,2 8.0 7.9 93 9.9 6143 
Venezuela do... 6.6 €14.¢ e14.¢ 14.6 14.6 14.6 Bat RO SS, Pe ee 
ited | Europe | 
Belgium § *. do 68. 2 34.8 3k, 8 43.4 48.7 AR. 5 61.0 63.6 65. 4 74.2 
Bulgaria * _. do 4.6 1.8 2.1 2.9 2.5 2.9 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.5 | 3.6 | 
Czechoslovakia 2 * do 27.5 1 7 3.4 3.4 14.3 6.6 5.5 410.7 411.4 | 
Denmark 2 * do 28 8 9.8 16.1 16.3 15.7 27.1 28.5 29.6 39.5 36.4 | 40.7 40.5 51.7 
j Fire ¢ do 17.2 17.6 11.9 14.0 15.0 18.7 19.1 18. 1 23.3 21.9 
Be: coe ** do 14.7 10.6 8.2 1.0 13.1 #2 6.9 6.5 49.7| 410.2] 414.71 186 
/ France*. do 127.6 100. f 94.2 199. 6 207.8 M1. 2 97.0 | 4113.5 |} 4100.9 | 4175.4 | 4166.1 |} 239.6] 196.1 
' Netherlands 2 ao 63. 5 —o cea eee EP (ere ay se 51.8 | 78. 7 
ai / Norway ?*_. do 23. 5 29. 2 28. | | 23. 2 1.7 20.1 17.4 23.3 26.9 28.5 
i Portugal 2 * do 8.3 14.4 IS 4 13.3 17.0 18.5 10.0 9.3) 414.8 16.0 23.0 
uly | Sweden * * do 41.2 If 32 1 8 6 28. 1 37.4 §2.2 45.€ 53.7 63.6 | 71.2 67.3 71.4 
‘ Switzerland 2 * do 32.0 25.0 25.0 39.0 19.0 61.0 54.9 | 59.0 73.0 | 65.0 | 65.1 63.6 | 62. 5 
—— ‘ United Kingdom ¢ * do 383. | 485 45.3 295. 2 314.3 301.7 386.8 | 319.4 416.5 393.9 166. 4 $12.4} 406.8 
Asia: } | 
British India ¢ do 47 2 68. 6 67,8 65.1 68. 7 2 o ‘ 
Ceylon *__. do 7.1 16,4 17.6 15 14.2 14,6 11.6 19.4 13.3 14.0 17.8 
: Iran 5 § do 4.4 46.0 414.2 419.3 413.4 421.3 48.7 a x 
— Iraq do 3.4 5.4 64.7 45.8 16.2 ‘ a it xe 
Palestine do 5. 7 413.5 412.8 414.6 $14.5 416.3 414.7 417.1 421.1 415.9 
186. 2 Philippine Islands-- ....do 1.5 2.5 4.7 10.7 9.5 c 
Oceania 
Australia ¢ * do 39. 1 62.6 5fi, 2 60.5 554.3 30.5 54.3 t 42.9 47 0 45.0 55.3 
: New Zealand ° * do 17.1 17.1 15.9 14.0 18. 5 12.1 13. 2 17.5 18.5 18,1 
4.1 Africa 
Algeria _... do 13.8 4 22.2 419.5 428.5 427.7 441.4 411.4 412.9 ; 
Egypt de 14.9 16.1 21.4 24.9 22.3 29. 5 32.0 22. 5 24.4 32.4 a , 
French West Africa do 4.6 16. 47.9 $7.8 17.4 5.1 46.1 44.8 is 
Gold Ceast ®_. ‘ do 1.9 43.5 43.5 {2.6 41.4 43.2 43.5 43.5 42.9 44.0 
Southern Rhodesia °_. do 3.4 44.7 43.4 13.6 $4.6 43.8 $3.9 43.5 45.6 45.7 
Tanganyika do 1.5 42.7 41.7 41.6 12.0 42.5 42.2 43.0 41.6 
08.1 
06.0 
: WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES 
‘ EXPORTS 
RAW MATERIALS 
Coal: 
United Kingdom millions of U. 8. dollars 15.4 Ee 3.8 4.1 3.0 3.9 3.9 3.0 3.5 3. 5 2.9 2.9 4.1 
millions of long tons 3.2 “a of 5 4 5 .5 4 4 5 .4 { 5 
United States millions of U. 8. dollars 4.7 18.3 22, 2 18. 6 22. 0 15.6 19. 2 20. 6 24. 1 13.5 | 8.4 21.0 36. 6 
millions of long tons 1.0 2.8 3.6 2.9 3. 5 2.3 2.8 3.1 3.6 1.9 | 1.1 3. 2 | 5.4 
Cotton, raw i 
: British India millions of U.S. dollars 11.5 2.8 2 28 4.1 * Kaviiwais tics deta sAtewawuly } | 
8.1 millions of pounds 116.7 23.9 1.5 16.9 34.3 re . | } 
Egypt millions of U.S. dollars 10. 6 14.7 5.0 6.9 8.3 4.5 6.2 9.6 10.8 14.0 | 
millions of pounds 69. 5 42.8 14.5 24.7 32. 1 14.1 18.8 29.0 33. 2 2.4 
6. 8 United States millions of U. 8. dollars 26. 1 22. 4 28. 0 21.9 34.0 25.1 34.6 28.9 37.6 38. 5 56. 6 52.8 50. 4 
4.3 Wool millions of pounds 226. 4 100. 1 125. 6 99, 2 152. 5 109.8 r 146.6 r 125.2 r 159.5 r1FR 8 298 3 205.0 183.3 
OOL: 
. Argentina millions of U. 8. dollars 4.4 6.8 14.2 11,4 9.1 ‘ 3.6 . 14.4 9.2 9.2 8.8 
. 6 millions of pounds 24.6 28,9 71.3 63.0 44, 2 39, 2 8.9 26.9 67.8 70.9 38. 0 45.4 59. 2 
2.7 Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 18.0 13.4 12.9 8. 2 15.7 12.9 17.8 23. 1 21.0 15.0 22. 5 
3.4 millions of pounds 67.3 52. 5 50. 8 34. 1 68. 1 63. 1 71.3 94. 1 83.7 54.8 78.3 
Uruguay millions of U. 8, dollars 2.5 2.4 1.7 2.8 3.3 5.0 72.4 75.7 6.7 : 
millions of pounds 8.7 36. 0 3.9 8.9 8.9 13.3 6.6 715.3 17.6 5.1 
FOODSTUFFS 
Butter: 
' Australia millions of U. 8. dollars 3.2 9 1.2 2.5 3.1 3.9 3.8 2.8 3.6 3.2 
millions of pounds 15.5 3.7 | 5.4 10. 5 13. 3 15. 7 15.4 15 6 11.5 15.7 13.4 
See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE: COMMODITIES—Continued 



























































anneatoainictal 
1945 1946 
1936-38 a ee. 
Item | monthly | | Ba Ve 
average | august |SePtem-| oetober | Novem-| Decem- | yannary| Febru | ntarch | April | May | 
gu ber ber ber é ary r p May June | July 
Exports—continued | 
FOODSTUFFs—Ccontinued 
Butter—Continued 
2 tmmillions of U. 8. dollars__ | a 7.3 8.2 5.6 3.4 3.9 2.9 3.2 3.8 6.2 | 8.7 RR 
millions of pounds-. 28.6 19.7 16.9 19.1 12.9 7.8 9.4 6.8 7.0 8.8 16.2} 220] gs 
United States__.........-.- millions of U. 8. dollars..| (#) 2.5 sa (7) 1,1 2.2 2.0 3 2.0 1.3 1 1 2 
millions of pounds. (*) 5.1 (*) (*) 2.7 5.6 4.4 1,0 4.3 2.3 1 8 1 
Coffee: ‘ 
ST Tae ee ..-millions of U. 8. dollars_- 11.6 725.7 725.0 717.4 719.1 7 29.4 721.8 7 16.9 20.7 30.1 33.4 
; millions of pounds. - 16.1) 211.7) 199.9] 141.3] 139.0] 1966] 1535] 1155] 144.9] 206.8] 220.9] 171.0] “i948 
Ee millions of U. 8. dollars_- 4.4 12.4 6.5 7.9 7.8 11.6 10.2 10.7 13.8 5.8 ae 
Wheat millions of pounds. 46.1 81.0 43.3 52.3 44.0 65.0 57.1 60.0 77.5 32.6 365.7 hit: 
eat: 
0 ee millions of U. 8. dollars__ 9.0 10.3 8.7 7.6 Ss) 2.7 | SoA”: eee 8.2 8.7 6.6 12.6 
E millions of bushels-- 8.9 8.4 7.3 6.2 1,7 3.5 2.1 3.8 4.6 5.9 6.9 4.4 Ts 
IR iia cashnicuiigincemibpusaits millions of U. 8. dollars_. 6.5 (=) on (*) (*) 4. =o 1.3 * 2.6 5.9 5.2 
millions of bushels. 6.9 (7) a (*) (*) .h a 8 1.7 3.6 3.3 | Las 
EE eee millions of U. 8. dollars_. 8.9 55.3 39.6 43.8 53.2 53.5 21.5 14.0 21.9 19.3 22.1 14.2] 8 
millions of bushels. 8.8 43.1 30. 1 31.4 38.3 38.1 15. 2 9.8 15.4 13.4 15.5 9.9 13.6 
United States.......-.....- millions of U. 8. dollars_- 3.3 18.7 40.7 | 50.3 44.3 44.9 52.9 35.9 41.0 24.1 13.5 51.2 37.7 
millions of bushels. . 3.4 11.1 22,2 | 26.9 23. 6 24.1 27.7 18. 5 21.5 12.8 6.5 23.9 17. 3 
Wheat flour: | 
| ETERS millions of U. 8. dollars_- 4 9 7 (#) FS Meee ae ey eee ; 3 2 9 
millions of barrels_- | .3 .3 (*) (*) (*) (7) | 1 (*) (*) 1 (7) () 
eee millions of U. 8. dollars__ 1.9 4 .8 4 1.4 2.0 3.6 | 4.3 5.1 5.1 4.0 
millions of barrels__- 5 . ai 5 eB 3 -5 6 B s 6 - 
| ees eee millions of U. 8. dollars__ LY 7.4 6.5 | 7.3 7.0 6.7 8.0 8.0 7.5 10.9 12.4 8.0 9.5 
millions of barrels_- 3 1.1 1.0 | 1.1 | 1.0 1.0 1.1 | 1.1 | 1.0 | 1.5 | 1.7 1.1 1.2 
United States_............- millions of U. 8. dollars. 1.8 6.3 | 6.3 8.8 18. 5 12.1 16.1 20.9 13.0} 16.6] 15.5 15.5 15.2 
millions of barrels_. 4) 1.0 9 1.2 1.9 1.7 2.2 | 2.8 LT 22 2.1 2.0 | 1.8 
i | 
MANUFACTURES 
Automobiles and parts: | 
United Kingdom..-_.-._..- millions of U. 8. dollars_- 6.3 1.4 | 1.8 | 3.0 3.0 7.6 | 5.2 9.6 12.4 13. 2 | 17.2 14.5 | 18.4 
United States.............- millions of U. 8. dollars... 23.8 65. 4 | 19.3 | 16. 1 24.1 23.6 | 23.7 | 26. 6 29.7 36.3 | 18.8 13 38.3 
Machinery and parts: 4 
Switzerland...__._._....... millions of U. 8. dollars_. 36) 81 46) 47) 62) 69 | 50) 65 63/ 67] 9 7.0} 112 
United Kingdom--_-.......- millions of U. S. dollars__ 21.3 | 21.8 10.3 | 15.7 10.8 | 18.9 | 24.4 | 26.3 29.0 30.8 11.8 () 42.5 
United States.............. millions of U. 8. dollars_- 32.5 | 75.3 51.4 | 48,2 | 75.6 132, 5 102.7 | 78.5} 105.3 | 96.0 106, 0 120.8} 127.6 
Paper and manufactures: | 
anada millions of U. 8. dollars. | 10. 4 | 15.8 17.6 16.3 | 18. 1 16.1 | 18.7 | 16.8 19.3 20.3 21.5 ), € 14.4 
| ei millions of pounds-_| “Le Cea 60.6 | 89.0 58.2} 56.1| 66.6) 67.3 64. 5 77.5 | 75.3 76. 79.0 
United Kingdom_._-_._..._millions of U. 8. dollars__| 3.1 1.8 1.5 | 2.3 | 1.4 | 2.2 3.0 3.2 4.4 4.2 12 6.3 
millions of pounds._| 37.0 | 6.7 5.2 | 7.8 | 5.2 9.1 10.5 12.6 18.2 18.1 24.1 19.0 31.1 
United States.............- millions of U. 8. dollars. .| 2,2 z.9 6.4 | 8.1 | 9.7 7.8 9.9 8.2 10,2 9.4 10 ) 7.9 
1 Silver bullion and specie included; gold excluded. 1) Prewar monthly averages are 1937-38 for all countries except the United States 


2 Monetary gold and silver excluded; however, for Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland there is no statement in source regarding this point for 1945-46 

3 Official estimate. 

* Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations, June 1946. 

5 Monetary gold and silver included; however, for Belgium there is no statement in 
source regarding this point for 1945-46. 

* Bullion and specie excluded. 

? Corrected figure. 

* Data for Iraq exclude crude oi] shipments by the Iraq Petroleum Co. Data for Iran 
exclude trade of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., the Caspian Sea Fisheries, Government 
Departments, and certain other establishments. 

* Coin and gold ingots excluded through December 1945, but included thereafter; silver 
ingotsinc!uded throughout. 

® Bullion included; specie excluded. 


Averages for the United States are for 1936-38. 

2 Data adjusted for overvaluation of petroleum. 

13 Data cover electrical, industrial, and agricultural mactAaery, the United States 
subgroup classification, so far as practicable. 

‘ Data‘incomplete, covering principa) items only. 

« Monthly average of 3 months data. 

+ Monthly average of 2 months data. 

¢ Monthly average of 6 months data. 

4 Data for 1946 shown in bales converted on basis of 500 pounds to bale. 

» Partially estimated. 

’ Revised. 

* Less than one-half the unit, 

* Negligible. 

*Countries included in total are marked with an asterisk. 





World Tanker Fleet Banco Nacional Hipotecario Urbano y de Spraying has commenced on a small 
Obras Publicas. Approximately 8,000,000 scale, but when larger quantities of DDT 


A world tanker fleet of 1,930 vessels of pesos will be spent to complete these 


23,526,363 tons deadweight is reported by projects. 
the foreign press as of June 30, 1946, com- Interested firms 


pared with 1,644 vessels of 16,652,327 tons information from the Banco at Mexico 
deadweight in September 1939. Of the City or from Sr. don Carlos Obregon, 
1946 tonnage, 58.41 percent was United “Junta de Administraci6n Civil,” Leon, 
States, 17.60 was British, 9.05 percent State of Guanajuato, Mexico. 


Norwegian, and 8.08 percent was Pana- 


are available the service will be consid- 
erably expanded. It is planned to keep 
charges at a minimum so that wide- 
spread application of the insecticide may 
be possible. 


may obtain further 








manian, Dutch, and Swedish. 





A United States company has received 
a contract from the Office Nationale de 


Paraguay Controls DDT Use l’Azote of France to construct a plant 
; the Garonne River near Toulouse for 

: : : A special office has been created in the on 
Construction in Leon, Mexico Paraguayan Ministry of Public Health the conversion of natural gas into hydro- 
Work will continue on the construc- and Social Welfare to control the use of gen-nitrogen mixture for use in am- 
tion of a sewerage system, water-supply DDT. This organization will maintain monia synthesis, according to the foreign 


system, streets, and sidewalks in Leon, an insect-control service which will spray press. The plant will be equipped to 
Mexico, as a result of additional funds theaters, restaurants, and other public handle about 20,000,000 cubic feet of 
becoming available through the Mexican places with a 5-percent solution of DDT. natural gas daily. 
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WORLD TRADE REVIEW PAGE II 
UNITED KINGDOM: EXPORTS! INCLUDING REEXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{In millions of U. 8. dollars] 
; a United , i, | British , New Zea- | Union of 
Period | Total States Argentina | Australia India Canada Eire France land Roath Other 
1936... 2, 492.3 182.8 77.2 163.9 2172.0 120.9 129.1 128. 2 87.7 190.0 1, 240.5 
1937.-- 2, 949. 2 209. 3 100. 8 189. 2 179.7 142.4 135.0 148.5 101.6 208. 6 1, 534.1 
1938... 2, 602. 5 140. 6 96. 4 190. 4 167.7 115. 2 127.1 114.1 95. 3 196. 2 1, 359. 5 
1939... | 2, 153. 7 162. 1 91.7 146.8 133.9 103.3 125.9 91.2 71.9 163. 2 1, 063. 7 
1940... - 1, 763.9 153. 1 72.2 188. 6 136. 0 133.7 115.3 90.7 67.3 155. 7 651.3 
1941... | 1, 525.6 132. 4 62.9 154. 2 129. 2 156. 0 5) Reece 59.8 163. 1 584. 1 
1942... | 1, 620.8 106.0 53.8 259. 1 90. 1 129. 4  & 2 Re 101.0 154.3 648. 4 
1943... | 1, 414.1 102.6 38. 6 179.3 71.1 125. 5 2g See 79.2 127.9 636. 5 
1944... 1, 393. 3 92. 6 16. 5 204. 0 95. 2 105. 6 55.6 44.2 69. 3 115.1 505. 2 
1945 3. . 1, 930. 2 88. 5 26.3 201.1 135.1 110.0 85.1 153. 8 60. 1 150.0 920. 2 
1946: § | Ber : ; 
January-March... . ge 793. 5 31.4 16.5 50.0 64.3 25.9 37.3 42.5 23.2 78.3 424. 1 
April-June.....---- ibis edie | 930. 4 39.1 16.7 57.5 77.6 30.6 42. 4 46. 3 24.4 66. 4 529. 4 
UNITED KINGDOM: DOMESTIC EXPORTS! OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
[In millions of U. 8. dollars} 
Artificial 
| Spirits, . Woolen and] silk manu-| [ron and Airplanes, 
“ss 1, re Cotton Cotton steel and | Electrical | airships, 
Period | Total British Coal yarn piece goods worsted factures | Manufac- machinery | balloons, Other 
| made tissue (except tures d 
apparel) u and parts 
1936... | 2,190.2 54.3 145.6 58.9 200. 4 89. 6 18.8 178.8 24.3 14.5 1, 405. 0 
1937... | 2, 577.8 62.9 186. 2 67.7 221.3 101.0 22.5 239. 1 28.1 18, 2 1, 630. 8 
1938... 2, 301.7 55.6 182.9 47.3 156.3 76.0 17.3 203. 2 38.6 26. 4 1, 498, 1 
1939... 1, 949. 5 59.9 169.7 39.7 141.9 68.9 18.1 145. 6 26.3 25. 5 1, 253. 9 
OS eee 1, 659, 0 68.8 102.1 30.0 129. 7 67.9 23.1 125. 2 21.6 40.2 1, 050. 4 
1941... 1, 474.3 58.8 32.2 18. 1 120.7 79.8 30.7 76.4 20. 5 90. 6 946. 5 
1942... 1, 578.1 42.2 24.4 13.7 98.4 72.6 49.8 39.7 20.2 150. 4 1, 066. 7 
1943... 1, 360.1 39.0 25. 7 13.5 81.8 50.9 38.2 24.4 26.5 168.3 891.8 
1944... 1, 319. 7, 33.9 20. 0 13.3 97.5 40.9 52.0 34.4 48.5 140.1 893.1 
1945 8... .- 1, 726.3 38.4 26.8 11.8 116.1 52.2 56.3 83.0 30.5 11.5 1, 299.7 
1946:3 
January . 230. 5 4.5 3.9 Ly 13.6 7.7 5.4 21.1 2.9 4.4 165. 9 
February 242.0 3.3 3.0 1.4 12.7 10.2 6.0 24.2 3.0 2.1 176.1 
March. 270.6 3.8 3.5 1.0 14.5 8.0 y 26.2 4.5 1.9 200. 0 
279.9 2..7 3.5 1.5 13.3 7.3 6.4 27.0 3.0 2.8 212.4 
May. 343.8 6.5 2.9 1.3 15.3 10.4 6.9 35.2 6.9 4.1 254.3 
June 262. 2 2.8 2.9 1.2 10.7 7.2 5.6 27.6 3.2 4.5 196. 5 
July 370.8 3.9 4.1 1.3 17.7 9.9 ne 32.9 4.0 3.3 286.0 
UNITED KINGDOM: GENERAL IMPORTS! BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
[In millions of U. 8. dollars] 
| Tnite itis | @ 
Period Total a Argentina | Australia | Belgium — Canada Denmark France Band Sweden Other 
1936 4,214.1 | 463. 4 224.0 | 305.4 | 92.7] 9258.1 373. 5 165. 2 127.4 216. 5 102. 5 1, 885. 4 
1937... 5, 081. 6 564.1 295.8 354. 6 112.2 288. 0 439.3 180.8 126.7 275.6 129. 5 2, 344. 0 
1938... 4, 495.8 576.9 188. 1 351.3 91.1 244.2 348.8 185. 2 115.2 229. 1 120.0 2, 009. 9 
1939... 3, 927.6 520.3 207.6 274.9 83.2 215. 1 354. 8 161.3 119.4 185.3 113. 6 1, 692. 1 
1940. 4, 637.3 1, 108.3 247.3 389. 4 38.0 293. 5 592. 2 45.9 59.1 224. 5 41.1 1, 598. 0 
1941... 4, 609.1 1, 646.1 210.0 186.8 () 230. 6 768.0 (4) 3 227.1 5.2 1, 335.0 
tas 4,854.8 2, 155. 8 198. 9 161.7 (4) 242.1 709. 2 «1 oD 242. 5 1.7 1, 142.6 
7, 588.8 4, 442. 6 234.7 132.0 (*) 241.9 1,131.1 (4) (4) 200.3 2.8 1, 203. 4 
9, 498. 2 5, 600. 4 325. 2 216. 5 11.4 79.6 1, 547.3 (4) -3 230. 4 3.8 1, 283. 3 
1945 3 6, 095. 0 2, 448. 0 193. 5 212.1 18. 2 270.6 1, 275.3 31.2 8.3 252. 6 90. 2 1, 295.0 
1946: 3 
January-March 1,120.8 | 207.1 69.8 67.6 4.9 75.7 192. 4 11.6 4.8 68. 2 29.0 389. 7 
April-June 1,271.6 | 235. 2 66.4 49.6 10.7 | 56. 6 196.3 22. 6 9.9 108. 7 23.7 491.9 
































UNITED KINGDOM: GENERAL IMPORTS! OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
[In millions of U. 8. dollars] 





Period 


1946; 3 
January. 
February 
March. 
April 
May... 
June____. | 
July. | 


Total 


5, O81. 
4, 495. 
3, 927. 
4, 637. 
4, 609. 
4, 854. 
7, 588. 
9, 498. 
6, 095. 


386, 
319 


416. 
393. § 
466. 4 


412. 


406. 8 


4,214.1 | 
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Wheat and 


| wheat flour 


Caso Ow eI 


~~ 
a 
_- 


to 


own on-Is) 


a4 
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Meat 


391. 
430. 
443. 
413. 
391. 
478. 
599. 
672. 


NINN OCOOCNHN OS > 


456. 


oman 


on ge 
= 
On 


nem 





| : 
Dairy prod- 


ucts 





Sugar 





| 
| 


Tea 


131.5 
146. 5 
150. 6 
108. 3 
110. 
122.0 
94. 
145.1 
141. 
134. 5 


12. 
12. 


~ 
RO 2 GOO 
aca. 








iCotton, raw 
(except lint-| 


ers) 


219.9 
231. 
138. 
145. 
192. 
140. 
202. 
208. 
162. 
189. 


CO tO et eT 


NDI AWWA 


20. 


Sheep’s and 
lambs’ wool 





Petroleum, 
crude and 
refined 


wooKewoeonmwe 


aooenn 





Iron and 

steel and 

manufac- 
tures 


58. 4 
97.9 
70.9 
78. 2 
194.0 
278. 
189. 
237. 
132. 

26. 


QO > me 


to 8 te So 
arnwooce 


os 





Machine 
tools 





Copper, re- 
fined and 
semimanu- 
factures 








S55 eZee 
RES) = 
ae eaS 
KK COC MOnnNATRe w 


CO PN NNNN hd thy 
SERRE 





! Bullion and specie excluded. 
* Includes Burma. 


31945 and 


1946 figures, 


preliminary. 


4 Less than one-half the unit. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


The statistical data on United States 
trade, derived from figures gathered by 
Bureau of the Census, report total 
trade, distribution of the trade by coun- 
tries and areas, and trade in leading 
commodities. Commodity exports or 
imports appear in alternate monthly 
issues. Three types of exports—cash- 
purchase, lend-lease, and UNRRA—are 
shown separately where each constitutes 
a significant part of the trade. Total 
exports appearing alone represent cash- 
purchase goods largely or entirely ex- 
cept as noted. Where only one type is 
shown, the balance of total exports also 
represents cash-purchase goods. 

Cash-purchase, or non-lend-lease, ex- 
ports include commercial trade; goods 
purchased and shipped by foreign Gov- 
ernment missions stationed in this coun- 
try; relief or charitable supplies shipped 
by the Red Cross and other private agen- 
cies, referred to as “private relief ship- 


By Grace A. WITHEROW 


States agencies abroad. Statistics show- 
ing private commercial trade separately 
are not available. 

During the period of the war lend- 
lease figures represent largely mer- 
chandise furnished by the United States 
Government to the Allied Nations as 


lend-lease aid. Thereafter lend-lease 
exports consist of the “cash,” or 
“credit” type. 

The figures cover all merchandise 


shipped from the United States Customs 
area with the exception of goods des- 
tined to United States armed forces 
abroad. Goods that reached foreign 
civilians through these forces conse- 
quently do not appear in the statistics. 

Exports generally show country of 
ultimate destination; if this was not 
known, country of consignment. Pre- 


Goods consigned to the armed forces or 
other representatives cf the Allies stg. 
tioned in a foreign country are included 
as a part of exports to that country, 

Imports include private commercia] 
trade, foreign merchandise purchaseg 
by United States Government agencies 
merchandise owned by foreign Govern. 
ments and entering this country for their 
official use or for storage, and merchan- 
dise transferred to the United States 
under the reciprocal-aid program. Gen. 
eral imports represent merchandise en. 
tered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus commodities entered into bonded 
customs warehouse for storage. Im. 
ports for consumption are merchandise 
entered immediately upon arrival into 
merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs 
warehouse for consumption. 

Imported goods are credited to the 




















ments”; and after July 1945 relatively war boundaries of the liberated coun- country in which the products were 
small amounts of goods sent to United tries serve for statistical purposes. mined, grown, or manufactured. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1945 1946 
1936-38 ui 
Item monthly 
average A ugust a -¥ October ee —— Januar y I 7 . March Apr il M ry June July 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports__.__..-..____- thous. dol. 247, 211 638, 937 | 733,139 | 798, 72 670,875 | 815,047 | 757,200 | 850,759 | 878,199 | 826,178 
et el i a Sc Re ee 247, 211 443,358 | 454, 574 $3, 2¢ 183,289 501,834 86,016 | 661,744 02, 482 | 669, 403 
"is gg ae eee do et 115, 250 | 188,320 | 130, 37 06, 300 | 116, 140 80, 442 66, 614 7,115 37, 817 
a as. __do en 80, 329 90, 24 125, 091 91, 286 | 107,073 89,932 | 122,401 | 118,602 | 118, 958 
Exports, U. 8. merchandise .___..._..._...__.-- do_...| 243,752 612, 332 | 712,176 | 779,190 | 65,0110 | 786,831 | 740,574 | 815,346 | 858,053 | 808, 074 
Cash-purchase ?_.._._________ eet ee Se 243, 752 428,477 | 438,910 | 531,524 468,652 576,101 75, 280 | 641,972 | 687,909 | 653, 651 
| Re Tae ee See 111,314 | 186,914 | 125, 127 95,947 | 114, 92¢ 78, 368 64, 602 57, 059 37, 751 
se IR f Ie ’ 72, 5 86,352 | 122, 539 R5, 51] 05, 804 86,926 | 108, 772 113,083 | 116,672 
_  —" eae eee ™ 207, 408 322,419 | 297,187 | 394,114 18, 77 84,471 | 406, 760 6, 707 | 384,991 | 432,021 
Imports for consumption. ____- do__. 205,096 | 354, 983 29, 271 | 343,668 | 312,565 | 279,478 | 400, 304 106, 695 373, 361 592, 969 | 389, 097 70,678 | 420, 107 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 
Te 100 294 205 181 251 292 20 2F 32 304 334 352 332 
Ee: 100 178 138 123 171 202 218 180 215 199 218 225 207 
Unit value____- 5 Soncnont ee 100 165 148 147 147 144 147 148 15) 153 154 157 160 
Imports for consumption: 
OS it 100 173 16] 168 52 136 195 150 182 192 190 181 205 
a 100 110 103 107 98 86 12 93 111 117 114 107 120 
Unit value_.- 100 158 156 156 155 158 162 161 164 164 167 169 171 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES AND AREA 
Exports, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada_- Sn a TER EEE TIRE AOS ENS 18: thous. dol_ 37,812 | 99, 101 92, 28 96,117 93, 797 91. 740 85, 676 82, 216 98,137 | 103,680 | 105,373 | 114,925 | 121, 198 
American Republics, total_-----____. SET 340,384 | 95,822 | 105, 54! 96, 670 | 140,907 | 127,050 | 146,540 | 132,008 | 154,136 | 150,753 | 167,342 | 180,272 | 151,908 
Re eae do. 6, 875 25, 021 23, 965 32, 423 28, 038 31, 681 31, 750 31, 527 37, 969 33, 910 39, 207 $2, 481 38, 209 
Central American Republics do 3 3,872 6, 491 10, 129 7, 402 &, 385 9, 343 8, 463 6, 569 13, 079 9,237 | 11,084 11,923 | 11,469 
ee 3 do. 6, 556 15, 656 16, 427 16, 278 20, 967 18, 184 19, 312 20), 368 20, 031 23, 491 21, 539 22,779 17, 231 
Argentina.._.___- re oY : do 6, 608 4, 519 3, 128 2, 372 5, 809 7, 724 9, 198 9, 029 9, 295 10, 537 14,713 13, 622 14, 628 
Bolivia___.-- Ae do 412 687 560 978 1, 947 1, 142 1, 420 2, 134 1, 544 1,782 1, 973 2, 032 1, 558 
RE et eee a do 4, 989 14, 610 16, 646 11, 863 28, 310 23, 872 31, 37 22, 441 26, 494 22, 442 28, 053 27,192 | 26, 124 
eR ASA AT St ll ea do 1, 787 3, 765 3, 585 3, 012 5, 763 4, 672 5, 401 4,946 6, 280 5, 256 6, 047 7, 437 5, 645 
Colombia__.__...- do 2, 994 6, 970 6, 940 7, 209 9, 602 7, 656 8, 801 10, 708 11,614 12, 435 12, 138 15, 106 10, 998 
ae He HAP 4 do 1, 370 3, 903 2, 761 2, 399 5, 264 3, 459 4, 686 3, 921 4, 207 5, 129 5, 480 7, 064 4, 189 
| A RS i Ta ee Te 744 2, 353 2, 883 1, 370 3, 336 2, 422 3, 061 2, 893 2,710 3,141 4,193 1, OE 3, 754 
es EET (ERP aa ee Ed do... 3, 411 8, 053 13, 904 9, 381 18, 033 12, 583 16, 931 13, 103 15, 353 17,777 17, 192 0), 124 13, 315 
ae do 2, 531 2, 685 1, 705 744 1, 656 3, 804 2, 392 2, 445 2, 698 029 3. 073 3, 050 2,311 
EUROPE 
United Kingdom --. epee do 41,597 | 138, 322 67, 872 72, 741 81, 963 60,013 &5, 863 63, 033 68, 094 62, 840 73, 160 
SS aa MEN “on _.| 122,310 46, 831 29, 553 25, 558 15, 714 34, 303 12, O86 9, 957 5, 110 5, 230 
Continental Europe, incl. U. 8. S. R___.........do 60,551 | 256,392 | 143, 610 15,062 | 319,652 | 257,980 | 304,035 | 273,732 | 312,909 | 305, 634 | 304,178 
Cash-purchase em do 60, 551 33, 871 33, 234 95, 578 | 114,973 | 107,539 | 139, 403 | 139, 233 | 166,854 | 168,909 | 169, 941 
Lend-lease do 189, 646 74, 639 136, 57 94, 770 67, 644 70, 741 55, 593 43, 577 44, 448 30, 468 
UNRRA do 32, 875 35, 737 2, 911 109, 909 82. 797 93, 891 78, 906 | 102, 478 92, 277 103, 76 
SESS SRR Slee Sa eee do 6, 420 7,879 11,317 21, 661 16, 784 23, 133 25, 790 21, 083 28, 428 33, 876 20, 388 
Lend-lease _ - do E 6,372 | 10,179 10, 840 4, 359 7,061 5, 826 6, 586 6, 927 4, 523 2, 943 


See footnotes at bottom of page 21 
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WORLD TRADE REVIEW 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY COUNTRIES J pec «3 
ee | D 38 AND AREAS—Continued 
| 
Ces 9 
S . Item 1936-38 He 1945 
Sta- monthly ee 7 aie sabeaahlinichocdeodilacatiah 1946 
, avera 2 ‘er 
— oe ate | ro i October Novem:| Decem- Fet 
ry —_—_—— aS + or | ber ber |January eoru- ax 
. Exports, INCLUDING REEXP af otael toa | eee ee es Riceeysdincsi « ary March | April Ma J 
ere S-EXPORTS— Continued | — | ———— | ————_ | —-——__ | y une July 
h - EUROPE—Continued | | oe | a 
ased Continental Europe, incl, U. 8. S. R.—Conti | 
Ncies Czechoslovakia ! ) . 8. R.—Continued | 
' UNRRA thous. dol | 1034] 4.668) 4,112 | 
vern- Denmark ! do , —_ 112} 3,872] 11,398 | 
*teale 1 - = 27| 4, 607 4, 063 | 5 » 398 | 13,824 13,118 " 
‘their onl... io i,job | 717 | 9 | 3.844 | 11,300 | 13,965 | 12,475 10,850 | 6,126 | 10,706) 14,701) 6,390 
chan Lend-lease : do | 1! 885 40. 65 " ( | 40 | 204 | . 039 1, 862 1, 234 5’ 893 . 466 14, 379 5, 758 
. » Germany ¢.. . do__.-| Sey ssa tr | 37,991 | 79,483 | 53 672 365 1, 499 1 709 + 4, 430 3, 262 
sl Oh 35 758 | “ 9,483 | 53, ‘ aw One » , 78 : 2’ ane 
States Greece do....| 9,318 168 | 758 | 20,165 | 56,005 | 35,219 73,362 |. 67,986 | 80,360 } 78, Sl BE 
Gen pagal 0... -| 557 | 5,069| 5,441 | 8,329 354) 531 " 32, 566 | 40,987 | 25, 062 20. 1 32, 539 | 52, 751 
. aly ! do 69 | 5,441 | 8,329) 12,856 | 25 549 | 1,131 | 1,64 0,115 | 17,090 | 10, 846 
| Lend-lease je) > 4, 672 5, 407 8048 | 12 089 25,626 | 19,972 | 13,032 12) = 7,212| 3,515 | 7,983] 11, ~ 
“= UNRRA Go~--) Sl Fat ae |: Oo) Re) eee tao ore ol ent acent see 18, 527 
_U! } 7.104 aed” fat see ee 26,563 | ; Le ey , 95 , 98 ” BOC vA » 927 
into Netherlands do....| pis | Se 13,418 | eee | iene weel  aaet aa ofan | stat Set mie 
nnels ae i 6 704 | 13,877] 8.422 | ! pe i 773| 1.966} 4,299 a ok S 298 | 5, 252 959 et 40, 146 
sc tide | s519| 5.694] 6,568 2,189 | 15,467 | 12, 93: ane ,771 | 22,064 ’ 80! 979 
onded Foland end Danzig do 1.673) 2 538 | 4416 | 6, 568 | 6,27) 5. 467 | 12,083 | 10,810 | 14,605) 16,970 ea | ieee aoe 
t A.- 1, 980 9, 757 | one ye | , 027 2, 973 fe od, 104 , 189 2, 999 o> » O19 21, 319 
Im- | fer ied ed OS A A Fan| €om | om | rae] Xe | o3m | as 
nied Spain. do... | sa | eo | for | ers | 18,047 | 19,371 | 19, 608 15, 506 | 25,900 | 17,115 fet See ae 
Switzerland | Go... Leet Bey Se ot ee cosl Suet cat ee Oe ait | 14,800 | 22,306 
Into v8.8. R do 4771 | 5,219| 4,183] 8, i ent nae ot tae eat cee 6.465 | 6.604 | 5,063 
.8. 8. R. v4 | sea | 2:363| 5334] 5 35 | 9,644 9: 372) 3,700) 1, 524 158 oa) oe 
Nnels —. = 4,056 | 137,441 | oo) eer) * Seed ae oe Some coe ae eee ony Bg RD 
} : do | 4 ; = | 72 i 16 oo de , 087 , an . , 34k 5, 62° 
stoms Yugoslavia ! do 136,195 | 12727 | "aos | 1708 | 73,724 52,501 | 20806 | sos | 30°340 | 30,581 7,510 | 10,327 
UNRRA do 00 | ia Rac | 3'702| 12'8 on182| 16013 | 12774] 15,15: 30,531 | 48,061 | 38,079 
Other Central and Southeastern E do yes - =~ | 14,829) 11,958 | 26, a % poh 17.478 | 11,330 | 14, 319 - = 13,407 | 19,735 | 13, 10 
> the UNRRA ; surope § - 1,075 | 943 me 11,882 | 25, 559 8, 838 Po i 652 | 10,624 5, 544 on god 18, 251 
? do and co 1,460 | 2,084 9 on WV, OSE , 589 10, 38: ae ‘y 3, 784 7 405 
were ASIA AND OCEAN m0 | iost| i444 | igor | ast 1,447| 1,647] 2 383 | 5,405 | 7,784 | 13,387 6 397 
Western Asia — = 1, G3 137 697 1/672 4, 93 7,612 | 10, 682 He 
Lend-lease do. « 2 658 9 98 | ysis 3, 532 6, 860 9, 460 6.712 
Far East do ara “ 8,473 | 7, 430 | 7071 | 10.8 " 
Cash-purchas soca] oe 343 7 | 1¢ ,898 | 6,8 shy 
nk ag : do 46,437 | 94,535 | 35,604 | 29 oo 18 112 | ‘ae 13,898 | 7,143 | 12,806 | 12,731 | 5,06 
— UNRRA do | 14,006 | 17,156 | 23, 534 | 67,492 | 100, 449 | 74,239 | 96 oot | 97.25 a] 19 | 75 
British Malay: do -..| 80,439 | 18,175 | 4,699 | 43,519 | 80,204 | 60,210 | 76,¢ 7 | 97,251 | 118,069 | 145, 215 | 12 717 
amanda :; 90| 273] 1,338 i eit: Rael eee cere ee iene | ie oer 
connie yion do 631 aie , 308 | | ” 4 a aan 5, 573 6, 626 ~~ . 3, 683 109, 055 
Lend-lease do ‘ ae “---5 (7) 7,300 | 15, 116 8,456 | 1 b> 9, 810 5, 608 ’ 
China... de... 121 | 3,000 | “i, 133 787 | vo} zee] 'ispt Tal reel Pan 05924 | 15,182 
ie Cash pure) lo... aaa-| 2006 204 ‘6 871 | 1,371 1200} 1,720] 1,363] 1,036] 412) 2 182 
as 1ase } do 3 646 | 314 | - 68 } , 343 960 ‘ 10 412 2, 052 
Tenti leas i ) 8, 212 | 4, 792 1, 42¢ 159 495 1, 124 476 47 ae 
ail Lend soese oes 3646 | 1,764| 1,775 | = 20,721 | 33,170 | 24, 31: 146 4 "9 “ os7 
pede Oo, La 24, « Q7 —_ Rg 
Schad ae , 7 ....| 6,405 | 2,961 “ 7,697 | 17,728 iT 86 a en 38, 346] 58, 556 58153 | 42, 688 
India and Dependenci do... 17309 | 43 | 56 1, 281 | | 5, 72h 420 | 4,007 2 Bis 23,162 | 30,752 | 28,062] 27.5 
826, 178 Lend-lease — do Lge | | 1.605 | | 7,303} 15,022] 8, 455 618 | 4,213 | 7,872 | 4,309 ee 
69, 403 Japan... __ --- do... 2,953 | 43,204 | 11, 267 | 6, 342 | | ., 602) 1,518 79 Se 24 Bat 19,932 | 25,782] 14 930 
37 817 eieihesitis tavdion eae ae 37,440| 6.431 | 2.204 | 12,640 | 12,678 | 7, 172 | 12° 453 3,153} 2, 761 45491 3 ae 
118,958 f Philippine Islands do “Y Ras 6,697 | 1,838 2 487 | 13,504 | 7,802 | 19,8 7 302 
8 | ppine Islands ; 1942} (*) i 825 | 2,036 | 3,461 ,841 | 17, 202 
$08, 074 gy vr . } Gn... < 6440 | 1,341 ares 3, 201 3 a 374 ©. ' pees. 2 > 789 4 186 : 873 35 
—— s _Lend-lease 2 do... 5, 583 | 33, 26 to 7, 584 | 6 12.053 | 3,135 | 3,888 | 7, 658 5 580 8,304 | 16,977 | 16, 947 
37, 751 New Zealand do... | a0) 3¢ ) 8, 953 5, 166 205 Q 4 3 31,328 | 24,724 23, 390 18. a 04 2, 620 9, 494 10, 512 
M6, 672 | Lend-lease do a7) BS “ $200 1865 | 3:781| 2 er : oo 8,873 | 4,744] 9, Ls . = * 652 | 21, 251 
32, 021 do a oe 2,295 | 1,584 2 636 o> » £00 527 342 ar i, 36% » 773 7, 375 
120, 107 | 4,152 1, 270 | 305 — 2, 708 2, 058 3 204 ai 150 140 167 ho 
Algeri: AFRICA } ee 708 435 216 i » 190 2, 434 2, 25: . 290 
as lease do 1¢ | r " *) 61 Sire z ve 1, 987 
Egypt do__- e 6,985 | 10,982 ; wn Fe 
Soe do 1. 03 | : #7 : ora 7, 239 7, 709 8. 099 9. 868 | 
an0 OTE oe ay pmendae a , 030 | 9190} 3 - 1, 506 2, 354 2, 519 1 085 5,955 | 8, 075 3,694} 3.276 
207 Lend-le: ae winced ” 896 | oe 3, 405 3, 266 4. 124 oe 749 | 1,048 4x “so 
oa The gne Fiat do.... 7 300 | 396 687 | 294 ” ras 124] 3,909] 2,938] , 2.6 29 132 
160 —_— of South Africa - dow... 1, 375 984} 3 70 P 542 874 523 ” 345 | , 2,684 3, 494 1, 891 
nd-lease : dc R an> ¢ 718 } bight 5, 644 2, 765 26: : : 301 58 ee 
205 British Reeuie and Egypt - de io oom aa 16 a | .. ta 494 1,577 ® o os 2, 905 ae 1 oa 
— Lend-lease a 104, 614 | 349,249 | 214,367 | 172 eae 68 | 16 ~— — 18,301 | 19,508 | 22,331 | 22 1 Soe 
a do P| 208% 096 | 697568 | 16,087 188, 750 | 218, 603 | 222, 830 | 194 ‘a1 245 471 ? oar? paid He: 
mse SNERAL IMPORTS ; eons 9,201 | 40,459 | 30,924] 18, 5,471 | 234,139 | 232, 419 | 246, 925 ; 
: , 456 30, 92¢ 8. 320 39’ 26 ylod | 0d, 419 | 246,925 | 25 . 
WESTERN 38, 308 18, 176 12, 161 7, 059 i 
Canada ESTERN HEMISPHERE es 3, 390 
—— American Republi +1 y 
per publics, total 00... 28, 731 oe on | 
Mexico ‘ } do 245, 75, 786 81, 717 7 
, Dund 45, 199 | cea wan ,4ld 74,408 | 70,¢ R RIT 
Central Amer d : | 136, 176 | 131, 8: ae hae 948 65, 517 56. 72 r 2 
: al American Republics 0...- 4, 3 2 ac 31,831 | 117, 364 ne 56, 721 65, 506 70, 356 9 FOG | 
Cuba in Republics, total en fl at 16,831 | 17 of — - M45, 318 117,065 | 147,428 | 152. on 89, sae | 66,470 | 76, 107 
Anentinn.... : ( cee | | 4,847 | 4,665 ere Be ye 21, 46 7, 175 oan | on’ 7 147, 593 | 146, 758 
Bolivia. ' do....} 10,58) ¢ | 26, 459 | Ro 4 OR | ten veel. viel tam | ie 01s | an 145 
; : * 3, 820 | 9, 646 oe. feo . 562 | , om abate ’ , 759 > 79 | = anna » Ae 
oy do 73] 1 037 i ao | 20,579 | 18, 634 | 16, 84 i. aaa 18, 247 | 36, 434 23.521 | 32 bo eet oe 
Colo do ao0s | 380a4/ 31°70 | 2,990 | 2,863 | 636 4 9,103 | 15,149 | 18, 440 14741 | 17, ie Ek 
olombia G6... 2798 | 93 . an ,770 | 29,556 | 24,270 | 49. 607 | 14} 65,378 3.079 oD RX 0 4% 17, 399 14, 087 
i an o aan | 9,393 | 8,155 | 11,930 | 7 954 9,607 | 41,914 | 23,136 | 29, 596 | 33 529 852 | 1,589 3, 066 
Uruguay i oe ,023 | 15,243} 6,068 | 8,488 | 7,954 | 7,785 | 8,925 | “g’a36e | 2.660 33,535 | 30,885 | 40,337 Pa bo 
Venezuel . ans. 1,066 | 2,665 | 2,312 | Bat | 10,591 | 5,999 | +12, 101 | a1) 5as | 2,660 | 6,931 | 8, 102 | 10,089 to 
oe do...-| "885 | 4,280 | 10,656 | 3 a | See) See) Lem) 3 ee 13,078 | 12,002 | 7,964 | 9.770 14,453 
. ‘ : : , 91k 7, 952 5 63° % oO | 2,940 | 9 5 vet ¥, 2. 576 2’ 478 — con 4, 45: 
do...- 1, 530 5, 168 : 4 7,348 | 7,775 2 402 10° ae 2,504 | 3,950 5, 295 | 8. bod | moos 3, 478 
—- "7 EUROP Je | 4, 600 8, 789 x —- 8,587 | 7,921 | 10,021 | nie i, 545 4, 253 
United Tiesto PE | 4, 439 4, 233 3791 | 3.162 ), od | 10,090 8, 041 8 137 
Tnite | ye »162 | 2, 882 24: 3. 056 4 ORS 
"Belton Europe, incl. U. 8. 8. R = ...| 14,481 | 6,956 | 6,587 444 | | (Se 
Jelgium te do.| 44.319 | 27,790 | 21,233 5,444 | 3, 43: 7 : 
Czechoslovakia e do... 4 19) 27,700 | 21,233 | 41, 849 | 38 523 | 11,743 | 10,338 | 9,200 | 14, 605 rn ait 
F : , 879 093 9 | | , 523 35, 599 56, 495 on 1) 11, 375 14,2 n OF 
rance do... 2 413 | as Dacia 9.150} 2,767) 3,884 | oS 56,495 | 36,223 | 37,207 | 11, 079 | £8, 540 | 15,272 12. 346 
3, 160 Italy te 2 418 | Cee ay os 3,836 | 4,972] 5,36 7,207 | 53,643 | 62,094 | 51,365 anos 
* pes Oe , ~~~ - GO... 5,414 | 2,263 |} ree | 18 | 1 462 a 5, 361 6, 248 5.622 | 5,325 |; ow 57, 700 
5. 230 Netherlands -- do 2, 263 000 1, 873 | Re << 1, 793 448 7 som | 5,325 | 7, 063 7, 62 
5, 2 N ‘ ands_. : 3, 604 597 Sid | 1, 752 | 1, 632 p44 780 1, 697 | 1 126 | 7,621 
4, 173 Norway ..... -.do 3742; 13| 1,678 +e) Se) | ee ce ee rey hed eee 
9, 41 Portugal. ..... do... tin | wl vil es | "534] 1,120 on 732 | 1,246 | 4,323 | wont cant. em 
0, 168 —— we . - — 548 | 1. 454 1 4 | * 548 | 155 | . 440 ph 770 | 1, 492 1. 180 a, 4 8, 045 | 6, 591 
03,76 9 So ; do 1,153 | 3,882 2 944 2,021) 2,171) 2,191 | oag| 2 39 | 1, 061 1,070 1.747 | 851 1, 398 
), 388 v itzerland__. Ee 47921 | 5,969 | Be 1,991 | 6,430] 5,475 5 939 | ,070 | 1,690 1. 832 1 655 871 | 1,474 
2, 943 1.8.8. R . a 1, 961 a 4m 5, 804 9, 879 | 7.905 te ++ Oo, We 4,010 | 4, 529 5 7FA os 1, 993 2,118 
Other Central and § ;, ' do 1,961 | 6,347 5,475 | 17, 208 ,905 | 11,833 | 8,489 | 3, 318 | 9 69: 5.754 | . 3,247 | 4,665 | 3, 58 
entral and Southeastern Europe § - , - ree | § 047 1’ 959 Lt sad | 11,786] 6,386 8. 491 8 713 | — 2. 092 2, 144 4 807 | 3, 589 
See fo 4 do ,174 | 73 | oe | | 855 | 1 414 ySUh | & f20 | 8, 637 10,178 | 4 i35 ) 3 Ul 7, 870 
ee footnotes at bottom of page 21 173 199 | 533 | 1, 468 | Fi a 18, 320 | 8, 597 4, 107 7 a | Rg 6, SSS | 6, 785 
2 ‘ 1, 838 | 9 | 3 7,829 | 11,185 | 7,209) 7,82 
791 481] 6,787) 5,822 ee) SS 
5,822 | 1,754 | = 1,729 
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menial 
1945 1946 

1936-38 a: 
Item monthly | 

average “| October — a January = March | April May June 

GENERAL Imrorts—Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 

Western Asia, total _....- Pes muda thous. dol-- 2, 571 10,033 | 19,742] 11,507 | 28,487] 13,086} 10,282 6, 950 5,467 | 16, 838 
A OLS A a A __ eee 1, 295 3, 268 6, 805 6, 383 14, 123 7, 218 6, 53 1, 214 , 341 6, 308 
ae ee do... 63, 122 35,107 | 36,846 | 34,912] 53,875 | 65,781 | 63,195 | 77,559 078 | 61,060 
SA TEATS do... I Ps BS 5, 723 5, 105 9, 947 9, 112 9, 020 115 4, 575 
oe Ss tl Se ee eae a do... 1,417 6, 704 5, 656 2, 016 5, 982 8, 325 3, 150 1, 835 , 795 481 
a a ee do... 6, 251 206 179 204 3, 575 4, 890 6, 311 7, 493 , 608 9, 946 

Inala. and Dependencies. -..................- €0.... 6, 246 2,526 | 17,182] 10,386 | 24,481 | 22,667] 21,272] 23,936 , 302 | 18,047 
Ot 2 Te “SR By 11 3 20 319 479 220 | 10,697 ,725 | 14,689 

Micheriands acti aeccasialbnitighcccanaceiennditctce | ae 7, 049 243 106 334 592 40 1, 381 1, 873 194 664 

Ea do....| 8, 944 17 161 473 98 945 524 1, 552 ,717 2, 597 

ca ed hea em tiiabaire nm pinithinael __ ae 2, 090 10,503 | 10,466 | 12,773 | 10,983 | 11,476]. 13,181 11, 192 651 7,911 

AFRICA 
NE TET CRA A PEEEED ae 17 4, 284 878 1,475 | 2,682 76 2, 966 2, 103 1,121 2, 022 
— | a Se inekone eee ae 1,818 2, 523 1,010 1,848 | 2,962 3, 368 4,776 6, 096 3, 672 2, 670 
So Sia eas SORE: do... 795 1,512 352 1, 200 | 405 1, 051 550 2, 182 1, 384 1, 059 
U 9 | Na Riera eee a eae er 1, 008 11, 594 10,038 | 10,418 | 12,599 5,320 | 21,631 12, 435 , 920 9,717 
British Empire and Egypt____...........-...... es 75, 125 143,882 | 134,315 | 136,955 | 149,282 | 133,799 | 162.800-| 159, 534 9,051 | 133, 731 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 

Group 00.—Animals and animal products, edible: 

ie ES Si PR ae thous. dol- 5, 274 16,724 | 48,208 | 99,131 | 129,440 | &3,725 | 100,849 | 75,050 ,872 | 82,412 

ns on accmniennbaninennad do... 5, 27: 37 7,110 | 10,493 | 17,081 17, 201 25,040 | 30,468 | 32,707 ), 635 39, 302 

+ SCARS Sa aerate | SSS 5 | 7,361 | 13,346 | 37,075 | 37,339 | 26,276 | 41,323 | 16,766 471 6, 010 

SE Seen ae _ Se ee 77 2,253 | 24,459} 44,975 | 74,900 | 32,409 | 29,058 | 25,577 5,866 | 37,100 

Meat products: 

Total quantity -............. panidiaotiondin’ thous. Ib-. 11, 593 768 | 8,233 | 97, 278 178, 705 | 300,068 | 125,971 | 148,681 | 80,706 748 | 133,118 
Era do....| 11,593 | | 4,652] 5,539 5,779 5,993 | 12,808 | 37,941 | 26,745 336 | 43, 185 
EES eas tt RSE 5 3, 576 | 7, 129 56,660 | 79,260 | 42,869 | 81,906] 22,119 225 8, 391 
i a ee 22 5 | $4,610 | 116,266 | 214,815 | 70, 204 8,834 | 31,842 | 187 | 81,542 

PR ipnndicmencicdinducksasieneed thous. dol..| 2, 182 797 | 2,221 18,228 | 45,441 75,464 | 33,186 | 40,204 | 20,004 | 712 | 37,441 
Cash-purchase............. ewveshersenasas do....| 2,182 913 | 990 1, 303 1, 421 1, 525 3,025 | 9, 255 7,471 | 630 9, 880 
tintin aninimnene ee Sowated __ ane eee f 1, 229 2,119 | 15,594 | 21,360] 12,31 24, 824 5, 443 529 2,713 
DIN Breen cn nc ocennrnsonssennecse cones __ eae RSE 2| 14,806 | 28,426) 52,579 | 17,846 6, 21! 7, 180 553 | 24,848 

Lard, incl. neutral lard: | 

CO EE thous. ]b..| 12, 599 | 10,662 | 27,350 | 22,862] 25,063 | 47,975 | 42,323 | 55,435 4,861 | 57,689 

a pincibecenieceeismbamiecms ayant do...-| 12, 599 | 6, 512 9, 903 7,014 8,233 | 30,876 | 19,157 | 23,578 767 | 38, 203 
eS) = ae Rae | 4,150 | 15,898 | 15,848] 16,505] 13,404 14,190 | 14,043 686 842 
ES ar “es See a 2) eae 235 3, 695 8,976 | 17,814 408 | 18,644 

Se ee ee vy dol. 1, 333 1, 667 4,442 4,170 4,149 8, 02 6, 979 9, 212 | , 681 9, 510 
SEES ED; 0... 1,333 | 990 | 1,490 1, 157 1,335 5, 024 3, 126 3, 866 | 704 6, 277 
Lend-lease __ 5 Seas 677 2, 707 3,013 2, 767 2, 389 2, 424 2,411 | 287 153 
UNRRA SoM aie S OY ieee, 47 616 1, 429 2,935 690 3, OSD 

Condensed and evaporated milk: | 

_ eer 2, 386 25,613 | 69,761 | 89,304 | 105,217 | 110,298 | 122,008 | 92,904 | 111,439 | 44,427 
eae d 2, 386 | 12, 631 19,942 | 18,663 | 30,477 | 25,179 | 32,850 | 27,682 | 26,745 18,716 
BER Re eae: rae ae, 11,028 | 25,576 | 23,983 | 13,319 | 11,827] 17,368 | 21,476 | 8,682) 10,136 
Eg SN SS eae ni 21 | 1,954 | 24,243 | 46,658 | 61,421 | 73,292 | 71,790 | 43,746 | 76,012] 15,575 

ee 192 706 | 2, 945 8,270} 11,214] 12,810] 13,235! 14,753 | 11,474 , 038 5, 409 
SEES aS d 192 711 | 1, 473 2, 515 2, 264 3, 990 3,008 | 4.035| 3,666 3, 492 2, 327 | 
EN a “Sa eee 1, 245 3, 195 3, 383 1, 782 1, 434 2,354} 2, 708 | 048 1, 274 | 
ar ieerines ein inipaairiivecwasis Ka 227 2, 560 5, 567 7, 038 8, 703 8,364] 5,100] 498 1,8 

Dried milk: 

| EE 504 15,095 | 27,996 | 40,807 49,353 | 33,609 | 35,460} 25,950 | 875 
CO “ea d 504 2,424 | 3,696 | 2,882] 4,276 | 12010 | 11,887! 15,043 | 650 
icra dirundouirand om emistnimominy ot 5,490 | 13,302 | 14,721 | 10,584 | 13,043 | 3,359 R09 | 565 
ae CE er “TSS See 7,181 | 10,998 , 204 | 34,493 8,556 | 20,214 | 10,098 | 660 

SS 94 | 3,441 | 7,494] 10,099| 14,572 7,025 | 11,047 8, 222 | 074 
cana EERE ED 94 1, 038 , 55 1,129] 1,413] 2,716] 3,362] 4,717 685 | 

iti ctipniccasebbantiiesed il 1,22] 2850) 4,329) 2999] 2441 | 950 170 | 250 | 
aa Ear " 1, 161 3,004} 4,641] 10,160 | 1,868) 6,735 | 3,335 | 3,139} 
Cheese: | | } | 
ee thous. Ib- 105 6,837 | 13,798 | 40,627 | 26,133 | 37,715 | 20,935 | 16,610 | 16,606 | 
Cash-purchase 105 | 154| 1,046] 22,373] 18,686 | 25,665 | 16,712] 8,247] 2,973 | 
eee “ee eee 5, 292 5,711 | 12,209} 3,401] 6410] 2,428 2, 18f 2,380 | 
SE a ee “SO Ree 1, 391 7, 041 6, 045 4,046 | 5,640 1,79 6, 178 | 253 | 
| EE eee 24 2,138 | 4,640] 13,204] 8,496 | 12,335] 6,932 5, 486 | 571 | 
Cash-purchase 24 57 392| 7,222) 6,074] 8278] 5.585] 2733) 953 | 

Lend-lease..... . Di Wc sees wag Tes 1,606} 1,890] 4,040) 1,143| 2.037 749 687} — 821 

ee eee | Se eee 475 | 2,358 1, 942 ,279 | 2,020 9&8 2, 066 | 797 

Fish and fish products: a | 

ers 9, 677 6, 880 4,709 | 20,641 | 45,176 | 17,325 27,917] 17,694] 8,294] 26,114 
Cash-purchase 9, 677 | 3,508 | 4,624] 4,981 | 5,179] 5,283] 2,521 §,865 | 6,420} 21,421 | 
Sa a “a eee 1, 923 34} 12,689] 30,238] 8,282] 16,663 7, 781 32 | 244 | 
pe eels snk mkecnennennectenene a Geese 1, 449 | 51} 11,971 9,759 | 3,760 | 8,733] 4,048 1,442 | 4,449 

a aa : 1, 105 1, 692 | 7 6,707 | 7,367] 3,605| 7,540 3873 | 1,256 | 3,986 
Cash-purchase : 1, 105 721 781 927 918 972 577 O84 956 | 2,976 

ES SESS Se ey ee e 639 6 3, 335 4, 298 1,711 4, 692 2, 060 89 92 
A EE <5 ROR 332 9} 2445) 2151 922| 2,27 829 211 918 
Eggs, dried: 

Se eee ‘ D. a. 173 446 | 2,014] 2,227) 2,947] 8,353] 7,913] 9,635] 10,759 

Cash-purchase ne D. a. i 22 5 13 20 | 717 3,475 650 9,061 
MS RR Te a t, Baie 162 91 1, 916 2, 214 2,916 | 4,326 2, 469 983 | 984 
i EG SS aay, NEI ponte oe 333 92) () | 3,310) 1,969 2 | 714 

SS n. a. 217 | 482 | 2,641 | 2,817| 3,787] 7,882] 9,806 995 | 13,914 
Casb-purchase D. a. 15 | 19 7 | 16 | 25 907 | 4,414 597 | 11, 858 
eid timecisinitpSaisinenomhehaigede ees 202 | 121 2,542] 2,800 3, 747 | 5,321 | 8,044 397 | =, 243 
UNRRA~ do-. As aasant 342 92 15} 1,654] 2,348 1 | 813 

Group 0.—Animals and animal products inedible: | 
| a a aS thous. dol. 4, 083 | 8,181 | 10,265] 14,862 | 14,686] 13,136 | 15,421 | 17,136 ,351 | 17,478 

Cash-purchase--_........... SS es =. 4, 083 | 7,548 | 8,624] 10,341} 11,119] 11,943 | 13,646 | 14,514 §25 | 11, 587 

IR ct lide iomsiquiicinintnncwsuenceeine 2 aes 36 528 | 2,363 411 398 308 | 327 294 595 

| | eS ES PEE __ ee ORES We 597 1, 113 2, 158 3, 156 795 | 1,467 2, 205 532 5, 296 
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1945 1946 
1936-38 
Item monthly = 
average | August — October — — January e% March | April May June Inly 
up 0.—Animal and animal products 
Grot? dible—Continued | 

Leather: 

Total value. ............- thous. dol..| 1, 272 1, 136 675 1,144 1, 406 4, 707 1, 597 2, 447 2, 033 3, 430 3, 348 2,378 1, 548 
Cash-purchase. .............- a6...) 1, 272 678 582 1, 134 1, 314 2, 244 1, 200 2, 130 1, 690 2, 724 2, 523 1, 734 1,372 
ON cic ndicioceangaccd RES ES sts 209 93 9 82 2, 266 224 249 85 87 Te eee (#) 
INURL i tose areata eg ences “Ee ee ste CN eet 1 10 197 173 68 258 619 810 639 176 

Leather boots, shoes, and slippers: 

Total quantity..........- thous. prs 133 813 270 370 841 1, 129 1, 326 744 1,095 981 1, 663 1,701 776 
Cash-purchase. ...........-.- do...- 133 131 238 334 307 443 545 698 782 867 1, 216 729 664 
NE o- stlakcsmenwnsnsce RE FR 570 23 10 176 27 77 9 69 45 75 | ee 
Aa Ei SRS CSE 112 9 | 26 358 659 704 37 244 69 372 905 112 

I ae thous, dol. 301 3, 140 696 895 2, 089 2, 891 3, 196 2, 127 2, 865 2, 903 4,715 5, 041 2, 416 
Cash-purchase_.........-. er es 301 360 613 818 810 1,317 1,615 2, 042 2, 268 2, 657 3, 651 2,379 2, 184 
Lend-lease........... eed a Sate 2, 523 78 22 436 62 188 31 155 128 260 Ly Se ee 
re nt abereh oduutiales Ra Ramee 257 5 55 843 1, 512 1, 393 54 442 118 804 2, 531 232 

All other leather manufactures: 

Total value.............. thous. dol 345 1, 251 1,117 1,176 1, 396 1,444 2, 961 1, 709 1, 965 2, 119 2,881 3, 347 1,871 
Cash-purchase. .. -. eeduediees do... 345 715 854 991 1,331 1, 272 1, 446 1, 446 1,713 1,613 2, 116 2, 424 1, 624 
Lend-lease....... peceucecaeed ONE Te SA 41 gf REDO 10 pS oh 118 68 11 16 Oe... 
3 | Spee a “Se See 495 35 185 55 138 1, 515 145 184 495 749 459 247 

Furs and manufactures: 

NN i 5d Sdn canncueucn do 1, 421 1,479 2, 484 4,021 3, 269 4, 209 5, 414 5, 162 5, 574 4, 599 3, 870 2, 942 2, 574 

Group 1.—Vegetable food products and 

beverages: 

Totel vaiue........... .....-thous. dol_. 20, 170 61, 369 77, 391 86, 249 97,515 | 107,407 | 117,813 109, 267 109, 132 98, 340 84,228 | 130,309 107, 211 
Cash-purchase. ................ do ---| 20, 170 24, 296 35, 455 46, 516 63, 056 75, 170 83, 871 69, 799 72, 741 64, 653 56, 330 91, 948 68, 086 
ES SRG SS See 26, 270 21, 767 12, 988 14, 557 9, 288 6, 112 6, 610 6, 415 2, 087 2, 909 1, 856 
SRR EE Ga eR 7, 791 15, 666 17, 966 21, 471 17, 680 24, 654 33, 356 29, 781 27, 272 25, 811 35, 452 37, 269 

Grains eo - pana 
| = Ser do_._. 9, 644 32, 314 53, 898 67, 468 70, 765 69, 691 83, 514 72, 652 68, 722 56, 424 42, 271 88, 646 66, 010 

Cash-purchase............... do... 9, 644 10, 219 21, 812 29, 985 43, 942 49, 198 58, 106 44, 808 44, 895 40, 351 28, 377 62, 786 45, 709 

i ERY rR ROS 17, 319 19, 286 20, 114 10, 263 7, 882 6, 569 2, 596 2, 868 457 171 697 280 

UNERA ORE isteea Mba sca: eee 12, 800 17, 369 16, 560 12, 611 18, 839 25, 248 20, 959 15, 616 13, 723 25, 163 20, 021 

Milled rice: 

Total quantity - ...thous. Ib..| 14, 243 10, 914 22, 316 43, 219 74, 922 79, 375 90, 861 80, 274 89, 067 69, 100 33, 929 64, 600 30, 587 
UNRRA ; do_.| 81 Ue erate ss 1, 610 6, 057 6, 732 11, 117 14, 718 17, 758 13, 904 9 

Total value............ thous, dol.. | 406 765 1, 519 3, 042 5, 838 6, 187 7,079 6, 110 6, 759 4, 908 2, 628 4, 626 2, 165 
UNRRA a do..| : 7 (*) Mier; PARES 113 414 389 556 886 1, 407 1, 062 1 

Wheat: | 
Total quantity-.........thous. bu..| 3, 434 11,114 22, 184 26, 912 23, 637 24, 057 27, 733 18, 476 21, 485 12, 808 6, 526 23, 869 17, 322 

Cash-purchase. ........... do....| 3,434 1, 263 7, 115 8, 906 11, 678 14, 696 16, 107 7, 702 10, 624 7,071 3, 588 15, 957 13, 052 
SS EE ae do....| Cee 9, 239 9, 847 10, 563 4, 443 3, 885 3, 512 870 2 eS BS 90 oes rae 
EEC co 612 5, 222 7,443 7, 516 5,476 8, 114 9, 904 9, 520 5, 737 2, 938 7, 583 4, 270 

Total value.............thous. dol__| 3, 296 18, 703 40,703 50, 297 44, 347 44, 917 52, 889 35, 917 40, 967 24,955 13, 460 51, 238 37, 729 
Cash-purchase.............do.__.| 3, 296 2, 136 13, 604 17, 140 21, 982 28, 041 31, 088 14, 921 20, 888 13, 525 7, 312 34, 940 28,777 
Lend-lease..............--..d0..- ees 17, 423 18, 726 8, 352 7,047 6, 332 1,654 8 a een COG fic sckges 

. pUNEERA.. EY a pws 1, 300 9, 676 14, 431 14,013 9, 829 15, 469 19, 342 17, 518 10, 530 6, 148 15, 608 8, 952 

V heat flour: | 
Total quantity........thous, cwt_-_-| 726 1, 885 1,77 2, 366 3,779 3, 259 4, 363 5, 541 3, 364 4,314 4, 063 3, 926 3, 516 

Cash-purchase.............do_...| 726 1, 500 1, 264 1, 572 3, 190 2, 783 3, 878 4, 860 2, 898 3, 433 3, 437 2, 725 2, 259 
CIBC ok nn aca cu c PROS 199 74 177 154 28 27 4 Sf ned Ameo ts RI Th 38 
| a do ae. 186 441 617 435 448 458 677 454 881 626 1, 201 1, 219 

Total value.............thous. dol__| 1,831 6, 346 6, 338 8,810] 14,476] 12,054] 16,100} 20,890} 13,008) 16,629) 15,516 | 15,505 15, 170 
Cash-purchase.......- ex 1, 831 4, 801 4, 276 5, 734 12, 242 10, 337 14, 504 18, ™ 11, 148 13, 179 13, 109 10, 993 9, 534 
Lend-lease............--..- do....| sais 813 301 711 650 110 106 Le eet Cee! Korea 173 
UNRRA.... es ee atic 732 1, 761 2, 365 1, 584 1, 607 1, 490 - 629 1, 810 3, 460 2, 407 4,512 5, 463 

Vegetables and preparations: | 
Total value.. .....- thous. dol 1, 097 12, 765 9, 505 5, 986 9, 327 12, 296 9, 961 16, 874 16, 001 19, 031 13, 503 16, 669 15, 160 

Cash-purchase ..do 1, 097 3, 214 3, 256 5, 055 5, 274 7, 352 6, 125 7, 833 8, 892 7, 670 8, 212 10, 920 6, 882 
Lend-lease. - - - ER aimee 6, 967 3, 533 643 1, 766 2, 577 1,791 2, 421 2,083 | 4, 732 718 332 701 
UNRRA. , do ; 2, 584 2, 716 288 2, 287 2, 367 2, 045 6, 620 5, 026 6, 630 4, 573 5, 417 7, 577 

Dried beans and pe as, incl. seed 

Total quantity .......-.. thous. Ib 1, 438 47, 241 32, 583 15, 344 26, 718 40, 115 31, 702 44, 603 28, 597 52, 695 23, 958 17, 266 8, 128 
Cash-purchase.............do___.| 1, 438 2, 571 6, 660 7, 884 4,314 13, 870 14, 478 21, 499 15, 927 27, £30 19, 298 11, 930 5, 166 
Lend-lease. ._.- PS AS .-.-| 18,567 13, 880 8, 641 6, 425 3, 527 14, 307 21, 944 6, 685 637 7h 29 449 
i)? GRP aaier: do ..| 26,103 12, 043 3, 819 15, 979 22, 718 2, 917 1, 160 5, 985 24, 528 4, 585 5, 307 2, 513 

Total value.............thous. dol 53 3, 675 2, 316 1, 152 2, 294 3, 143 2, 649 3, 373 2, 820 5, 147 2, 062 1, 243 
Cash-purchase.............do 53 171 441 555 350 1,018 1, 249 1, 466 1, 641 2, 308 1, 609 726 383 
Lend-lease........... ..do if 1, 501 1,099 321 502 329 1, 180 1, 716 566 5 6 2 36 
UNRRA..... ....do ey: 2, 003 776 276 1, 442 1, 796 220 191 613 2, 785 447 515 181 

Fresh or frozen vegetables 
Total quantity... ...-- "tone: Ib n.a. | 53,025 44, 240 86,638 | 126,735 | 172,964 95,724 | 120,578 | 197,299 96,672 | 100,076 | 104,802 37, 375 
Total value..... .... thous, dol 549} 2,188 1, 859 3, 507 3, 579 4, 911 3, 063 4, 503 5, 841 3, 316 3, 736 4, 294 1, 802 

Dehydrated soups and vegetables: | 
Total quantity.......-- thous, Ib n. a. 7,310 6,174 511 2, 160 2, 734 1, 051 13, 380 15, 739 22, 785 21, 020 36, 429 28, 725 

Oa do... 6, 997 2 317 209 1, 909 2, 486 100 92 | 5, 113 11, 072 , 545 661 470 
UNRRA..... 2 do 173 3, 731 PRPS SS 5 | 720 11,719 | 10,366 10, 409 17, 096 25, 869 21, 220 

Total value... aA thous. dol n. a. 4, 294 2, 663 286 | 1, 126 | 1,771 311 5, 851 4,012 oan 4, 369 8, 005 7,910 
Lend-lease............. ..do 4, 180 | 1, 363 104 1, 034 | 1, 654 | 70 63 1, 000 4, 551 503 269 318 
UNRRA.... _.do 35 | 1, 234 7 eee 1 | 106 5, 189 2, 898 2, 607 2, 837 3, 741 4, 451 

Fruits and preparations: } ’ 

Total value thous. dol 7,07 7, 760 | 7, 289 6, 115 7, 620 14,504} 15,72 13, 487 12, 356 9, 967 10, 953 11, 091 9, 411 
Cash-purchase : do 7,074 6, 236 5, 703 6,025 | 6,333] 10,227 12,710 | 12,628} 10,038 8, 387 8, 917 9, 046 8, 471 
Lend-lease _ _- do 1, 501 1, 580 90 | 298 | 2, 891 685 694 851 716 1, 033 1, 765 776 
at! es do 23 | 6) (*) | 989 | 1,386 2, 326 165 1, 467 894 1,003 280 164 

Subtropical fruits: : 

Total value....... do 1, 325 | 2, 458 2,352 | 2,517 1, 913 4, 137 3, 286 4, 271 4, 484 4, 143 4, 743 3, 856 3, 349 

Dried and evaporated fruits: * | } y 
Total quantity. ....--- thous. Ib 34,78 14, 731 7,483 | 3,152 5, 322 21, 159 54, 322 55, 499 34, 374 24, 620 26, 093 20, 286 11, 730 
Cash-purchase........-..- do 34, 781 11, 308 | 4,370 | 3,045 5, 104 21, 078 54, 255 53, 586 32, 803 24, 427 23, 484 18, 857 | 9, 174 
Lend-lease............-...-do- ~~ 3, 368 | 8, 110 107 | 218 81 67 1, 907 1, 534 182 956 843 | 1, 989 
UNRRA........- do 55 | 6 37 11 1, 653 586 | 567 
Total value_..........-- thous. dol 1,961 | 2,778 | 1,759 477 942 2, 877 6, 709 6, 690 4, 352 3, 133 3, 445 2, 698 | 1, 698 
Cash-purchase.............do__. 1,961 | 1, 853 | 584 | 449 | 874 | 2,849 6, 687 6, 349 4, 096 3, 097 3, 072 2, 470 1, 294 
Lend-lease.................do = 915 | 1,174 28 | 68 | 28 22 339 246 33 | 158 140 | 312 
oo See” 10 | hy ees BR: Ppa in, Be Beha | 2 10 | 3 | 215 88 | 92 

Sugar refined: | | 38 
Total quantity.........- thous. Ib- 10,763 | 33,981 | 19,343 10, 811 6, 959 37, 943 8, 608 14,007 | 67,890 | 116,643 | 119, 433 | 123, 795 94, 381 
Cash-purchase. _ _. ae’ 10, 763 3, 453 7, 604 | 7, 103 4,324 | 37,933 | 6, 813 | 1,693 | 55, 694 50,983 | 94, 588 79, 833 41, 697 
Lend-lease...........-. ee EE eae | 80,025 11,718 | 3,708 1, 119 ” SS RirUee, TE auoMe TANGA SS os ~~ =|===-----00 
|) |) ee “eat uae 503 | ee ae LO a Delowsiliccies | 1,705| 12,3141 12,196! 65,6601 24,845 43, 962 52, 684 





See footnotes at bottom of page 21. 
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emesmtigicii 
1945 1946 
1936-38 " s ; 
Item monthly — 
average August ” = October N tag —_— January I ~, March A pril May June July 
Group 1.—Vegetable food products and 

beverages— Continued | 

Sugar refined— Continued 

Total value________.____thous. dol 232 | 2, 352 1, 120 631 417 2, 185 491 721 3, 630 6, 010 6, 291 6, 383 4, 862 
Cash-purchase Ce ee 232 | 193 415 109 216 2, 184 401 95 3,014 2 715 5 039 4, 262 AY 6 
Lend-lease________- _.do | 2, 120 704 222 R5 l Rieti 
UNRRA.._. -S .-do 39 l 116 90 626 616 3, 295 1, 252 2, 121 2. 656 

Group 2.—Vegetable products, inedible, Pai! 
except fibers and wood: 

Total value_................thous. dol- 18,088 | 40, 158 31, 192 33, 151 41, 396 32, 247 53, 699 5, 323 65, 003 65, 037 71, 352 60, 789 42. 307 
Cash-purchase ____ ‘ a 18, 088 22, 457 8, 236 29, 589 32, 948 28, 112 50, 149 41, 242 53, 774 60, 094 62, 966 55, 671 37 195 
Lend-lease____._..__.- =y “SS : 16, 476 12, 409 3, 333 6, 409 3, 300 1, 863 1, 843 2, 335 1, 272 2, 210 1, 450 3) 940) 
_ | * eee _..-do 1, 225 547 229 2.039 835 1, 687 2, 238 4, 804 3, 671 6. 176 3, 668 1. 879 

Synthetic rubbers: | As 
Total quantity ______._..._thous. Ib n. a. 24, 447 8, 600 3, 631 17, 974 12, 102 12,712 14, 403 39, 706 28 O65 29, 443 12, 022 7 003 

Lend-lease______- 3 Ka Saad Ee 16, 413 4, 736 9 8, 358 6, 898 12 >, 404 z 1, 294 2, 821 Bi 

UNRRA.___- . do 2 1, 693 4. O71 

Total value___- ...---thous. dol__| Nn. a. | 8, 783 2, 734 1,118 4, 598 2 329 9 735 7 492 6, 07% 6, 165 2, 423 1, 370 
Lend-lease__.__...-...-.- Se SR) Se 5, 892 1, 370 31 2, 686 5 3 445 (7) 239 522 
UNRRA a _..do | } , 192 y28 

Automobile casings: } 

Total quantity __._...__- thousand _ 76 | 103 31 7 66 78 89 177 169 209 207 or 
Cash-purchase___..._..._.--  - 76 | 20 23 37 47 69 79 162 155 188 193 206 
Lend-lease ____- SSS cee | en ee ; 83 & 3 12 5 i 9 13 18 12 13 

Total value________- ...thous. dol 954 3, 772 R86 2, 448 2, 124 2, 273 2, 457 4,735 4, 309 5, 642 5, SO) 5, 696 
Cash-purchase MS aa OS 954 665 614 1, 154 1, 448 2, 013 » O58 4, 12¢ 3, RRS 1, S891 4, OS! 5. 03 
OS ee ..do Sloane 3, 105 262 1, 208 499 143 254 440 381 659 152 348 

Rubber manufactures, except casings: | 
0 ee thous, dol-___-- 1, 343 3, 793 3, 113 2, 440 5, 635 4, 349 6, 174 5 7, 106 6, 524 8, 212 7,214 6, 876 

Cash-purchase__.._._........do_-_- 1, 343 | 2, 024 | 2, 126 2. 102 2, 906 3,118 4, 161 4 5, 471 5, 209 6, 691 5 OA3 5, 418 

° “Ses ‘ 971 | 572 122 926 677 783 836 B74 756 S28 7R4 

oo | je se = ’ 798 | 415 216 1, 803 554 1, 230 933 799 941 765 433 674 

Naval stores, gums, and resins: } | } 
 — fee 1, 483 | 1, 387 720 1, 056 1, 468 1, 625 2, 0&3 1, 433 1, 809 2,188 2, 093 2, 103 2 332 

Seeds—field, garden, flower: | 
Total quantity ; ..thous. Ib 1,319 | 558 1, 125 2, 628 2,972 6, 866 10, 666 12, 209 17, 313 17, 773 16, 442 6, 680 2, 892 

Cash-purchase___.__..____....do__- 1,319 476 §21 2, 624 1, 199 160 10, 137 5 218 5, 531 5, 324 3, RIG 4, 093 OR, 

7 Sa SEBEERE. 71 604 4 1,773 1, 706 230 2, 423 1, 426 613 82 TIE 190 

UNRRA....- ie cain ae na 11 . 299 4. 658 10, 356 11, 806 12, 024 1, 879 il 

Total value_______- ..thous. dol- 179 | 224 205 518 651 1, 201 1, 786 , 109 5, 27 3, 70 3, 329 1, 230 )] 
Cash-purchase__._...........do-_-_- 179 218 158 517 351 1, 002 1, 519 935 1,19 1 O84 R68 RAd 17 
Lend-lease Pe Re eae! ada 6 47 1 300 199 63 332 417 240 247 130 36 
I ..do vile (7) 204 1. 842 3, 663 2, 182 2, 214 248 562 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: 

Total quantity ____--_- ..thous. Ib 37, 477 33, 832 26, 504 27, 22 47 43, 902 2, 23 60, 4 f 60, 740 6, O70 
a (ae *' — 13, 855 » On 113 { 

Total value____-_- ...-----thous. dol_ 11, 876 15, 871 14,619 14, 091 n 22, 091 28, 409 ‘ 2, 394 0, 409 14, 237 
Lend-lease -_ - SN 7, 156 1, 039 61 2 

Cigarettes: - 

Total quantity ___._._....._ millions 463 406 582 &SO 1, 107 1,00 2, 661 1,049 1, 449 1,444 42 1, 832 

Total value_..___.__._._.___ thous. dol_ 886 1, 003 1, 393 2, 122 2, 698 2, 317 6, 489 2,610 3, 628 01 118 6, 046 4, 499 

Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- 

tures: | 

Total value..____- ....-..-thous. dol_ 34, 084 66,977 | 66,306 55, 832 87, 842 78, 200 91, 066 85, 277 97, 961 OR, 417 121, 60) 118, 439 103, 245 
Cash-purchase____.___- a Se 34, 084 26,533 | 33,023 30, 971 40, 984 44, 380 62, 549 60, 703 73, 881 71, 358 93, 747 101, O41 93, 917 
Lend-lease______- CES, Ie cS pares 31, 054 2 14, 453 30, 431 19, 852 16, 943 16, 604 & TAO 9. 797 11, 229 2 939 1. 801 
J 7 ae TA WEN piscina 9, 390 10, 408 16, 427 14, 058 11, 574 7, 993 15, 321 17, 265 16, 62 14, 459 7, 527 

Raw cotton, except linters: 

Total quantity ..............._bales_ 429, 000 188, 214 244, 318 194, 616 297, 020 293, 166 on), 482 8, O48 17, ¢ 456, 109, 926 
Cash-purchase..__...........do__- 429, 000 34, 009 67, 949 69, 178 75, 438 192, 3% 152. 059 ")4, 37¢ 177. 105. O4 D5, 376 
Lend-lease a re a ae 118, 941 151, 852 105. 438 142, 250 49, 520 59 849 97, 274 $2. 048 18, 478 18. 304 
UNRRA...__- SRR MR Bee | 35, 264 24, 517 20, 000 79, 332 247 45, 574 s % 14 6 { 

Total value___.________ thous. of del. 26,059 | 22,388 27, 996 21, 938 34, 003 1, HOE O8, RUE 609 R 548 ‘ r 77 
Cash-purchase.____._.........do__. 26, 059 | 4, 066 7, 700 7, 898 R, 7¢ 22, 837 17, 541 7 2.( 8, 520 42,711 
A ES “eee eee. .-| 13,570] 17,516 11, 633 6, 437 &, 923 901 RAS 164 1 613 5 1, 989 

VeawA........ oe Bee | 4, 752 2, 780 2, 40 & 0) » 461 5 868 {8 10, O88 11, 884 } & 07 

Cotton manufactures: 

Total value__________- ib: |. 3, 388 20, 084 16, 906 12, 288 24, 216 22, 824 25, 503 28, 48 27, 385 0, 7 », 44¢ 25, 688 
Cash-purchase. -__-. : ee ae 3, 388 10,102 | 11,013 10, 342 14, O88 14, 457 21, 15 4, 362 24,081 of, THB 4, 368 
Lend-lease____. ae | te jetta ies 8, 368 5, 361 1, 247 8, 79 5, 782 2 962 2. 539 1. 900 438 x0) OX] 
UNRRA....._- _ eS SES ee 1, 614 532 699 1, 335 2, 585 1, 386 778 1, 582 1. 404 { 9.158 1. 039 

Cloth, duck. and tire fabric: 

Total quantity_____ thous. sq. yd.- 21, 011 56, 999 57, 951 68, 789 2, 757 59, 618 61, 158 71, 472 65, 140 ( 68, 310 57, 503 
Cash-purchase..__- - do... 21, 011 37, 030 38, 154 45, 540 36, 876 54,110 50, 603 64, 403 57, 34 67, O4¢ 61, 360 55, 390 
SE" “RE arene -| 13,207 17, 118 20, 716 14, 584 4,992 10, 210 », 770 "9 4,31 20) 651 
UNRRA ..do 6, 762 2, 679 2 533 1. 29 sf 4 | } { 174 651 1. 462 

Total value__.______.____thous. dol_- 2, 242 13, 57 11, 988 16, 039 11,777 15, 240 14, 50 17, 750 17, 129 18 & 520 16, 157 
Cash-purchase._____.___.__ do__. 2, 242 7, 159 7, 704 9, 41 &, 622 13, 883 12, 442 16, 446 15. 76) OAS 15, 798 
Lend-lease______- CEE MES ee ee 5, 433 4, 045 6, 297 070 1, 219 2, 021 1, 096 1, 102 2 277 14 
UNRRA - cS 7 USO 239 927 a5 138 40) 208 i 62 Oat 210 

Wearing apparel: j 
Total value_____-_- j do__- 429 1, 807 2, 468 1, 681 3, 859 5, 341 4,051 4, 136 5, 156 OOK 4, 362 74 3, 003 

Cash-purchase.-____- on 429 1, 136 1, 345 1, 272 1, 647 1,913 1, 751 2, 342 2, 766 2, 4 3, 602 178 2, 801 
>. aS “Se 2 : 461 926 83 1, 391 2 553 1, 584 1. 418 1. 375 188 318 14] 30) 
UNRRA. TRIS SES: ee See 210 197 326 821 875 716 376 1,015 766 442 655 262 

Wool, unmanufactured (U. 8. wool): 

Total quantity._.._.__-___ thous. Ib- 40 4,192 8, 009 1, 537 303 1, O36 1, 781 1. 99 2 G83 O52 9 620 1, 351 
Cash-purchase - Sa a ee 40 3, 127 2, 400 43 604 174 494 616 176 189 ” 498 413 
oS Ra ae ES ES eee 885 02 882 63 4 1 
os. |e ve 1, 065 4,724 992 , 727 862 1, 287 1. 377 2. 507 9 OFF 937 

Total value._____.__._____ thous. dol_ 13 2, 925 3, 939 923 2, 838 993 375 638 RR4 (0 9 O44 84 
Cash-purchase-. - ...do 13 1, 816 838 17 318 69 164 O05 73 69 "164 150 
Lend-lease___. \ © See ee 335 136 338 ) (a: 
UNRRA _.do 3 ee 1, 109 5 2. 766 770 9 182 924 911 433 81] > ARN 605 

Wool, unmanufactured, (reexports): " l 2 
Total quantity - thous. Ib 180 25, 775 17, 693 11, 791 2, 894 &, 348 25, 683 21. 251 17, 24 44 94 4, 251 

Cash-purchase __ y _do. 180 20, 436 6, 835 7, 321 16, 457 11. 701 8 170 Q. &F 9 O10 158 re 1. O64 

Lend-lease. St ONS Nr 1, 995 6, 862 4,470 9, 599 2, 734 9, 558 699 2, 742 QUE 172 131 

UNRRA..... __do Ss: este 3, 344 3, 996 16, 838 3,913 7, 955 10, 687 103 0, 4 66 3, 056 

Total value J thous. dol 61 10, 380 5, 090 4, 878 17, 673 9, 630 10, 190 9. 833 6, 771 0, 030 9 O69 8. 700 
Cash-purchase = 61 8, 689 2.012 2 549 6, 053 4. 874 > 665 2 ROR 49 10. 293 477 7 105 
Lend-lease. ’ Sh Pea 632 2,213 2 399 3 920 1. 266 5. 25] 1 759 N19 Re ” 65 
UNRRA_. . ..do ee : 1, 059 865 '. 7, 700 3, 490 , & 657 2.070 7’ 795 s 736 1, 530 





See footnotes at bottom of page 21 
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ey ST | | 
| 1945 1946 
| 1936-38 |_ a ae ee ee a ee er Teh nes eee em ea = 
— Item monthly | | | | 
July average | August | oe ge October — — January — | March April May | June July 
Group 3.—Textile fibers and manufac- | | | 
tures—Continued } | 
Wool manufactures: | | | | | 
4, 862 Total value.......... ..---thous. dol_.| 158 10, 170 | 4, 534 | 5,614 | 11,342 11,577 | 12,716 10, 441 9, 502 | 9, 685 9, 366 7, 465 6, 777 
2 6 Cash-purchase. .............- BO inal 158 | 1, 586 | "932 873 | 2, 183 1, 674 | 1, 928 2, 836 4,035 | 4,062 | 5, 484 6, 072 | 6, 169 
Ba ets, ES See as ae 20 } 7,471 | 1,172 | 442 | 3, 961 3, 697 | 7, 565 6, 330 2, 625 | 2,790 | 2, 701 130 | 107 
2 656 | Ee es Mic. nlscukasdonve 1, 113 | 2, 430 | 4, 299 | 5, 198 6, 206 | i 1, 275 2, 842 2, 833 | 1, 181 1, 263 | 501 
7 Wool cloth and dress goods: | 
Total quantity..........thous. yd_. 12 | 2, 522 1, 750 2,949 2, 697 1, 855 | 2, 245 471 1,272 2, 359 | 2, 320 1, 328 | 1, 420 
42. 307 Cash-purchase............-. do... 12 151 67 | 60 128 | 58 9 158 3 504 | 853 | 1, 104 1, 251 
7 195 ee aa i. cdl caseseniadl 1, 938 56 | 202 850 | 895 941 155 141 | 1, 201 1, 308 | So aa 
3 040 |) eS SS Rea! 433 1, 627 2, 687 1,719 902 1, 235 158 809 654 | 159 |. 159 | 169 
1879 lk thous. dol. 15 7, 746 | 2, 399 | 3, 837 | 3,941 2, 903 | 3, 143 1, 008 2,129 | 4,114 4, 590 | 3, 286 | 3, 829 
Ais Cash-purchase_...........- , 15 314 | 177 | 127 | 283 134 177 408 | 775 | 1, 299 2, 148 | 2, 935 | 3, 550 
7 003 Oe ae | Ee eee ae 6, 769 191 | 355 1, 483 1, 565 1, 371 355 | 210 | 1, 930 2, 227 | 4B Saat ees VSB 
— | eG, TOS RSS ae: 663 | 2, 031 3, 355 | 2, 175 1, 204 | 1, 595 | 245 | 1, 144 885 215 | 240 | 279 
Wearing apparel: | | | | | 
1 370 Total Vale........00.... thous. dol 77 1, 505 | 1, 352 1, 174 | 5, 803 | 7, 662 | 8, 536 | 8, 185 | 5, 315 3, 830 | 2, 638 | 2, 125 | 1, 380 
fos Cash-purchase-_.......... Ye 77 807 446 | 484 , 316 | 1, 034 1, 130 | 1, 688 | 2, 143 1, 721 1, 958 | 1, 693 1, 218 
a. eee, | RS, OR ee 553 656 22 | 2, 136 | 1,973 | 5,973 5, 953 | 2, 360 796 | 456 | 9 | 58 
a -do.. 145 25 668 2,351} 4,655) 1,433 544 | 812 1,313 | 994 423 104 
97 Synthetic textiles and manufactures: } | 
08 ‘Total value.............- thous. dol_. 732 3, 588 4, 423 4, 242 | 6, 386 | 6, 354 6, 990 8, 090 10, 167 10,336 | 11,053 12, 446 8, 774 
13 Piecegoods, wholly or chiefly of syn- | | | 
5 606 thetic fibers: ~ — ? <P 
gs Total value. ..thous. dol 376 2, 489 | 2,971 2, 212 3, 716 3, 656 | 4, 529 5, 096 | 5, 930 5, 967 6, 583 7, 667 5, 363 
"348 Group 4.—W ood and paper: 
si I ln ccd eudkeenees whos do... 9, 207 18,344 | 14,498 12, 323 19, 075 17, 030 19, 472 15, 740 20, 603 17, 450 18, 363 17, 743 15, 452 
6, 876 Cash-pur¢ ae air alae miaie a 9, 207 8, 112 8, $21 8, 041 13, 781 12,195 | 16, 258 13, 45 18, 377 16, 278 17, 045 16, 880 | 14, 964 
5, 418 once * pao in pin aca egies SR RO 9, 938 5, 515 | 4, 106 4, 988 4,796 | 3, 117 | 2,170 1, 945 1, 105 1, 477 633 402 
Sawmill products: | 
= Total quantity......._- ..M bd. ft..| 102,904 | 44,280 | 41,446 | 43,590 | 39,429| 49,257| 64,795| 52,574| 71,004) 63,060! 53,584 | 56,852| 43,784 
Cash-purchase........... .-do....| 102,904 32, 231 28,910 | 17, 894 | 24, 909 20, 975 39, 765 42, 873 63, 995 57, 335 52, 818 55, 578 40, 891 
2 339 Lend-lease......... EE EET 12, 042 12, 536 25, 696 14, 514 28, 282 25, 030 9, 701 | 7,099 | 5, 725 718 1, 274 | 2, 893 
Bahigy Total value............... “thous. dol... 3,832 |, 3, 238 | 3, 129 3, 275 3, 240 | 3, 571 4, 357 | 3, 542 | 4, 960 | 4, 442 3, 882 4, 412 | 3, 552 
%, 899 Cash-purchase............-- O68... 3, 832 2, 020 | 2,318 1,715 1,917 | 1, 782 | 3, 085 2, 873 | 4, 406 | 4,115 3, 781 4, 258 | 3, 409 
om Lend-lease..............-.... age: RS ah 95 811 1, 560 1,078 1,789 | 1,261 | 655 543 | 397 98 154 | 143 
190 Wood manufactures: i os 1 ; cae ; Pah m, 
716 OGG) VAMNIS... nc nnccccccccacse ae 1, 277 6, 679 | 4, 248 3, 091 | 5, 356 4, 993 | 4,052 | 2. 836 3, 485 2, 526 3, 096 2, 497 | 2, 032 
"O15 Cash-purchase. do 1,277 | 1,021 | 1, 255 | 1, 568 | 3, 929 | 3, 338 | 3, 251 | 2, 183 | 2, 567 2, 090 | 2, 409 | 2, 118 | 1, 823 
317 Lend-lease _. do 5, 648 2, 988 | 1,510 | 1, 408 | 1, 644 | 773 | 612 | 875 408 660 357 191 
“aR Paper and manufactures: } | | } | | 
bed Total value... saaaeauegs do....| 2,207 7,207 | 6,307] 5,103} 9,651 | 7, 802 9, 872 8,186 | 10, 239 9,444| 10,238| 9,452 7,912 
= Cash-purchase . . ..do 2, 207 | 4, 048 | 4, 765 | 4, 207 7, 258 | 6, 507 | 8, 788 7, 309 | 9, 703 9, 124 9, 795 9, 241 | 7, 790 
On Lend-lease - es Reason eet 3,145] 1,615 | 872 2,30 | 1,269| 1,054 860 | 450 281 361 | 87 | 58 
ini Group 5.—Nonmetallie minerals: | | 
14, 237 SE ea i. 37,773 | 62,899 | 67.048 | 55,793 65,239 | 57,915 67,933 | 65,497 | 79,534 66,405 | 64,757 | 76,327 | 89, 268 
oy: Cash-purchase . - _....do 37,773 | 41,400} 51.998 | 50,711 | 60,030} 52,901 60,169 | 56,283 67,908} 59,041 62,208 | 71, 431 78, 821 
Lend-lease " _.do cam 21,436 | 14,931 4, 983 5, 025 4, 879 7, 416 6, 471 | 6, 091 4, 438 | 1, 498 3, 017 | 5, 584 
1 ag ‘ UNRRA..- - do... - 63 | 119 | 99 184 | 135 348 2,743 | 5, 535 2, 926 1.051} 1,879 | 4, 863 
a oal: | 
. Total quantity.....thous. long tons 987 2, 812 | 3, 587 | 2,913 | 3, 459 | 2, 292 2, 795 | 3, 074 3, 585 1, 903 1, 141 | 3, 224 | 5, 424 
} Cash-purchase..... ‘ x oe 987 | 2, 652 | 2, 936 | 2, 134 | 2,701 | 1, 614 1, 567 | 1, 694 | 1, 932 1, 084 R62 | 2, 564 3, 797 
108, 245 Lend-lease. - : eee Oe ital 160 | 642 771 750 | 670 1, 220 | 1, 078 990 484 220 483 | 977 
93917 UNRRA.... ole do__. E BY FPoSP NS } 9 | 8 | 8 | 8 8 302 | 663 335 59 177 | 650 
1 801 Total value__. ....--thous. dol_. 4,687 | 18,263 22, 163 18, 586 21,967 | 15, 596 19, 178 20,626 | 24, 067 13, 472 8, 361 21, 019 | 36, 595 
o oat Cash-purchase. . do_.. 4, 687 17, 148 19,036 | 14, 628 17,773 | 11, 865 12, 227 12,768 | 14,741 8, 712 6,973 | 17,143 | 26, 932 
7 Lend-lease . _.do 3 1,115 | 3,071 | 3, 892 | 4, 134 | 3, 668 6, 889 6, 155 | 5, 659 2,810 | 1, 044 | 2, 809 | 5, 539 
166, m0 UNRRA.... do... : xine 56 66 60 | 63 52 | 1,703 3, 667 1, 950 | 344} 1, 067 | 4, 124 
15 BBS Petroleum and products: } 
. os Total value__... _.------..40.. 28, 691 32,548 | 32,227 | 24,691 | 28,536 | 28,814} 33,972) 29,530 36,936 | 36,082} 40,365 | 39,040| 35,797 
4 632 Cash-purchase. . do 28,691 | 13,447 | 21, 13u 23,671 | 28,137 | 28,438 | 33,656 | 28,747 | 35,142} 33,841 | 39,678 | 38,478 | 35, 154 
ko She Lend-lease. . we _..do.. ---| 19,000) 11,092} 1,014 398 | 370 83 | 80 | 322 1, 391 | dd oe 
44 148 UNRRA... __do.. é 2 | 5 | 6 1 | 6 233 | 703 | 1,472 | 850 | 417 562 643 
1397 Motor fuel and gasoline: | aes | | } E 
4 999 Total quantity thous. bbl 2, 598 2, 456 3, 831 | 2, 102 | 2, 596 | 4, 329 4, 830 4, 280 | 5, 023 | 2,911 2,475 | 2, 222 | 2, 079 
ce: a 12 do 2, 598 | 325 2, 589 | 1, 988 2, 596 | 4, 252 4. 830 4, 280 | 5, 023 2,911 | 2, 475 | 2, 222 2, 079 
OF FRR Lend-lease..__. do 2, 131 1, 242 | 114 |.. oe 77 ie | (#) ae pata, Fe ‘ : ; 
4 268 Tote) value. _...thous. dol 6, 823 11,919 12, 746 | 5, 595 | 7, 291 | 11, 190 | 12, 969 10, 950 13, 266 i, 643 | 6, 727 | 6, 224 | 5, 624 
2 oR] Cash-purchase oe . a 6, 823 1, 508 6, 781 | 5, 209 | 7,291 | 10,932} 12,969 10, 950 13, 266 | 7, 643 6, 727 | 6, 224 5, 624 
1 039 Lend-lease........_-. ..do_.. ; 10, 411 | 5, 965 | 386 | pA Se Dabsvksees | (#) Aa era EAs». Bap LES oe NTS ae 
‘ Lubricating oils: | } | | | 
P Total quantity thous. bbl 799 | 389 | 453 | 297 | 571 | 517 | 775 | 603 1, 225 | 721 1,131 | 1, 054 910 
rs Cash-purchase 4 Re EL 799 | 221 230 | 296 | 561 | 514 | 775| 603} 1,225] 721 1,131] 1,05 910 
651 Lend-lease........ ies ainial 168 223 | 1 | 10 | 3 ae i, | & (7) _ |---- —T*- 
1. 462 | Total value... ; thous. dol 6, 136 5, 482 5, 516 | 3, 607 | 6, 672 | 5, 651 8, 424 | 6, 572 11, 024 | 8, 267 11, 587 | 10, 5382 | 9, 836 
e187 2 Cash-purchase 18... do... 6, 136 3,406 | 3,092 | 3,593] 6,550 | 5, 598 | 8, 422 | 6,572 | 11,024} 8,267) 11,584] 10,532 | 9, 836 
15 793 Lend-lease -. ..do ae ee 2, 424 | 14 122 53 | 2 ten Ta we Be & | -----=- enuf 55. -enee 
"154 Glass and glass products | a Pin Ne 
210 Total value... ~ Son 733 | 2, 619 | 3, 245 3, 109 3, 622 3, 042 3, 534 | 3, 535 4, 577 4, 326 4, 534 | 4, 798 | 4, 747 
‘ Group 6.— Metals and mi snufactures, ex- | | 
2 003 cept machinery and vehicles: | e pine 
2 801 Total value eee thous. dol_. 30,520 | 53,164 42,501 | 39,236 657,960 52, 206 62, 457 43,837 | 47,507 | 56, 635 62,892 | 59,736 57, 123 
- 30) Cash-purchase......... RA 30,520 | 32,949 | 35,123 34, 683 47,661 | 43,007; 55,857) 39,178 | 43,554) 53,754 59,478 | 56, 277 55, 590 
ogo Lend-lease__..............--....d0__.. succes] 106011 7,1871 4420 10,058 | 8,929} 6,172] 3,654 2,830} 2093/ 2,067| 1,627 960 
_ UNRRA ee eae 534 | 221 | 133 241 | 270 | 428 | 1, 005 | 1, 123 788 1, 347 | 1, 832 | 573 
1, 351 Iron and steel-mill ‘products, ‘excluding | 
scrap: } 2 
Total quantity............- long ton. 192, 000 356, 051 299, 375 287, 790 429,324 | 395,070 | 490, 744 282, 607 302,147 | 393, 621 417,133 334, 258 | 352, 903 
937 Cash-purchase : ...do 192, OOO 211, 766 229,468 | 228, 490 303,050 | 319, 241 428, 737 | 246,527 | 268,598 | 376,079 401,655 | 314,371 346, 003 
R45 Lend-lease........-- icgcGinenlsinancescal Tee 69,637 | 58,989 | 124,998 | 74,933 58, 608 23,801 | 22,079; 10,188 6, 454 6, 164 | 4, 733 
150 UNRRA do acai 2, 406 270 | 311 1, 276 896 3, 399 12, 279 | 11, 470 7, 354 | 9, 024 | 13, 723 2, 767 
(2) ‘ Total value eddie thous. dol. 12, 397 35,229 | 28,124) 25,657 37, 633 34,115 | 41,604 26, 297 28, 685 37, 762 40, 892 35, 358 | 35, 301 
05 Cash-purchase . Pea 12, 397 | 21, 108 22,056 | 21, 405 28,715 | 27,550! 36, 236 22,812 | 25,723 | 36,157} 39,177 | 33, 700 | 34, 473 
ns Lend-lease - - eNOS 5. SE ee Pete 13, 920 6,027] 4,209 8, 814 6,430} 5,146 2,730 | 2,331| 1,200} 1,170) 760 | 575 
24. 251 UNRRA ...do | 201 41 | 43 104 | 135 | 312 755 631 | 405 | 545 898 | 253 
21 064 Iron and steel advanced manufactures: : : 4 
" "131 eS "ar thous. dol. 3, 703 11, 403 8, 164 6, 896 10, 990 10, 598 11,359 9, 653 | 11, 500 | 11, 593 | 13, 698 14, 303 12, 410 
2 O56 Cash-purchase..-............do....| 3, 708 6, 632 7, 182 6,659 | 10,436 | 9,170) 10,690 8,943 | 10,830} 10,891 | 12,777| 13,176| 12,079 
8700} Lend-lease...........-..-..-.d0... .a----| 4,498 S48 158 446 1, 333 568 472 211 | 403 | 378 300 32 
7, 105 nist sierra mnencnaliekas 278 | 134 79 108 ! 95 | 101 | 238 | 459 | 299 ! 543 | 827 | 299 
; 130 See footnotes at bottom of page 21. 
+ Oe 
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1936-38 
Item monthly 
average 
Group 6.—Metals and manufactures, ex- 

cept machinery and vehicles—Con. 

Iron and steel advanced manufac- 
tures—Continued 

Tools: 

Total value__.........- thous. dol__| 1, 052 
Cash-purchase---_.-..--.-. do....} 1, 052 
| Ses: _ = 

— 3 opie Sa EE 
Copper and manufactures: | 

Total quantity ___._._._. thous. Ib_-. 57, 486 
Cash-purchase.--_.-..........- a 57, 486 
ea cae enatial _ wh Been | 

Se thous. dol_. 6, 419 
Cash-purchase.-_............- do__-_- 6, 419 | 
Sa SEE OS 

Group 7.—Machinery and vehicles: 15 
Total value___--_- _...--thous. dol 65, 352 

Cash-nurciase...............- do_...| 65,352 

I ag a SE ae 

eR AEE do-_- 

Electrical machinery and apparatus: 

eee eee... 25... thous. dol_. 8, 502 
Cash-purchase-_.-.-.......-- | ee 8, 502 
SESE _ Se ee 

Generators and generating sets: 
SES eee ee 399 

Cash-purchase_........---- do___.| 399 
PIES a ee 

Motors, starters, and controllers: 

. UL ear thous. dol__ 636 
Cash-purchase_._-....-...- a 636 
| See _ AER Cee } 

Electric refrigerators and parts: 
eee i... 1, 604 

Household refrigerators: 
Total quantity ___-_-.-- number 13, 046 
Total value___.____- thous. dol__ 980 
Electrical appliances: household and 
domestic, except lamps: 

Total value_______.__- thous. dol. 466 

Radio apparatus: 
eine do__. 2, 319 

a do * 
Industrial machinery: 

| aaa ie... 18, 580 
Cash-purchase..__..........-- do 18, 580 
Lend-lease________.__- ae 
1 4 7 a oe iets 

Engines, turbines, and parts: 

Total value__......_-- st ae 1,177 
Cash-purchase_._- _ | 1,177 
| SO Pea ae 
«Sa do__- 

Steam locomotives: 

Tota] quantity____..._....number-- 4 
Cash-purchase___._...._...do 4 
Lend-lease__._.........-...do 
J) Eas el. “OSS Re 

_ "ae thous. dol_- 142 
ee 1 142 
Lend-lease___.....__- a 
UNRRA....--- < | See 

Construction and conve y ‘ing machin- 
ery: 

Total value___.......- thous. dol 1, 626 

Lend-lease - = Siotns 
Well drilling and other petrole um re- 

fining machinery and parts: 

Tee. wae... ........< thous. dol_- 2, 669 

Lend-lease___. aa “ie Cea 

Pumping equipme nt: 

a 557 
Lend-lease___ _- —— SS eee 

Metal-working machinery, machine 

tools and parts: 

Total value_______-- ..thous. dol_. 5, 891 
Lend-lease.........- SS eee 

Textile machinery: 

i Sa “ee 806 

Office appliances: 

Total value______- seca 2, 684 
Cash- ——-—— SSIES” (EE 2, 684 
Lend-lease ___. s ee RS Sees 

Typewriters, stand ard , new: 

Total quantity- number... 9, 338 
Cash-purchase __ roa eee 9, 338 
Lend-lease..__...._-.. a a SMA 

ee WO. 6 ce nnitoccee thous. dol. 614 
Cash-purchase . Kitaheanmiied do 614 
aaa do Se uF 

Agricultural machinery and ican 

_ ) Sa — awe 5, 410 
Cash- Pee Se ae do_-- 5, 410 
as 2 “ee See 
a eam d ----d0... Sune 

Tractors, parts and accessories 
Total value 2 __..thous. dol 3, 695 

Cash-purchase ..do 3, 695 
Lend-lease____- ees I 
UnnNmaA.....- C0 


See footnotes at bottom of page 21. 
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—SS——“‘Cs | 
1945 1946 
| 1936-38 |__ bs 
Item | monthly % 3 . 
| average | August — October “ee D ay January | * _— March | April May June July 
i a etx =| | — 
roup 7.—Machinery and vehicles—Coon. | 
Agricultural machinery and parts— 
Continued 
Track-laying tractors, new: “4 

Total quantity - .-number-. 682 864 469 408 635 859 955 524 360 469 573 737 632 
Cash-purchase.-._.......do 682 253 368 397 561 696 780 515 326 464 573 701 583 
SERN SIS, BES 541 71 ll 74 148 17 2 34 | REA i area 
UNRRA aca do : si 7 30 Salah . . DP icinnntined 7 sinneppiile Gabi ie meeemaieens 30 49 

Total value _...thous. dol. 1, 402 4, 267 1, 807 1, 343 2, 221 3, 050 3, 069 1, 838 1, 279 1, 864 2, 232 2,727 2, 551 
Cash-purchase - do 1, 402 807 1, 227 1, 268 2, 055 2, 580 2, 841 1, 823 ,» 225 1, 854 2, 232 2, 521 2, 215 
Lend-lease. .- do_. soul 3, 397 542 75 166 452 228 6 MP tinst ches I Boacd cucu chesains 
UNRRA 2 63 ee 9 Ee ae , 5 Sepperee Tome er rst BLS 196 336 

Wheel tractors, new: 

Total quantity - - number 2, 083 5, 671 3, 626 3, 596 4, 495 4, 026 5, 781 4, 472 5, 291 3, 037 3, 414 3, 311 4,149 
Cash-purchase ..do.. 2, 083 2, 294 2, 605 2, 070 2, 348 2, 788 4, 187 3, 246 4, 377 2, 940 , 276 3, 106 4, 126 
Lend-lease. .. .do ad 1,721 516 1, 416 1, 754 1, 138 1, 466 626 378 6 21 179 15 
UNRRA SSh, =~ : . | 1, 656 505 110 393 100 128 600 536 91 117 26 8 

’ Total value _.thous. dol 1, 631 | 5, 044 3, 154 3, 135 4, 076 3, 167 4, 384 3, 500 4, 150 2, 235 2, 701 2, 699 3, 240 
Cash-purchase . . . do 1, 631 2,010 2, 153 1, 753 1, 937 2, 037 3, 107 2, 452 3, 381 3, 161 2, 561 2, 538 3, 225 
Lend-lease do... cored 1, 632 455 1, 258 | 1, 657 1, 009 1, 134 581 335 8 13 144 9 
UNRRA 3 do... Bits 1, 402 546 | 124 | 482 121 143 467 434 66 127 17 6 

Tractor parts and accessories: * } } | 
Total med pe cieeiedinnen do 637 | 3,073 | 2, 557 | 1, 583 2, 211 2,092 2, 348 1, 923 2, 208 1, 760 2, 209 2, 043 2, 759 

Lend-lease. - - - -- . a Re is 1,176 465 | 204 456 | 381 373 2 587 87 185 77 153 

tomobiles, parts, and accessories: "7 | 

Arotal a. Knit do 23, 820 65,434 | 19,270) 16,135 24,073 | 23,634 | 23,691 26, 520 29, 730 36, 277 48, 830 43, 463 38, 297 

Cash-purchase. .-.......---- do__- 23, 820 11,760 | 11,583 11,398 | 16,084 16,972 | 21,455 21, 636 24, 646 31, 102 41, 429 39, 298 37, 386 

Lend-lease :  sepunliiiccn alate deaietce 53, 542 7,453 | 4,625] 7,860] 6,656] 2,120 4,144 4, 127 4,710 6, 716 3, 830 651 

UNRRA.....-. — ..do ieneaidl 132 | 234 | 112 129 6 | 116 740 | 957 465 685 335 260 

Motortrucks, busses, and chassis, | 

new: } j | 

Total quantity ...-number- 10, 753 15, 296 4, 869 3,422 | 6,619 | 6, 879 6, 337 | 9, 009 8, 084 11, 612 17, 698 15, 696 12, 306 
Cash-purchase . -_- do 10, 753 2, 669 3, 104 2, 364 | 5, 021 5, 755 6, 120 7, 929 7, 227 10,087 | 16,088 14, 618 12,012 
Lend-lease . -- do___- 12, 523 1, 539 | 928 = 1, 124 | 210 888 = = } = she = 
UNRRA....... do Reet 104 226 | 130 CE: 7 192 ‘ 3: 

Total value. ..thous. dol 6,308 | 42,912 11, 306 | 7,898 | 12,824 11, 207 | 9,471 12, 853 12, 036 16, 692 23, 785 21, 383 15, 124 
Cash-purchase.. oo SS 6, 308 | 3, 615 4, 552 | 3, 493 | 6, 846 | 7,407 | 8, 884 9, 969 | 9, 269 11, 971 18, 201 17, 802 | 14, 652 
Lend-lease . . do ie 39,175 6, 527 | 4,297 | 5, 920 | 3, 800 559 | 2, 163 1, 879 4, 4 ‘= 3, pe | = 
UNRRA... a dies do 122 227 | 108 | ee 2 721 | 888 65 y 

Passenger cars and chassis, new:._. | | | 
Total quantity ...number 15, 863 44 25 16 190 636 2, 685 | 2, 130 3, 806 | 6, 076 8,114 6, 797 10, 353 

Cash-purchase. . we “Te 15, 863 44 24 16 189 636 | 2, 685 | 2, 128 3, 803 6, 074 8,113 6, 794 10, 352 

Total value ....-.thous. dol 9, 388 &3 50 29 228 567 | 2, 199 | 1, 916 3, 414 5, 594 7, 956 6, 937 10, 583 

Cash-purchase. . _..do 9, 388 &3 48 | 29 226 567 | 2, 199 | 1,912 3, 411 5, 592 7, 954 6, 928 | 10, 582 

Parts for assembly: | | | 
Total value. __.. do 3, 922 4, 587 | 2, 602 | 2, 520 2, 395 | 3, 016 3, 341 | 2, 744 3, 484 4,624 4, 848 4, 213 3, 312 

Cash-purchase.. do 3, 922 3, 551 2, 245 2, 447 1, 862 2,288| 3,146| 2,740] 3,476 4, 467 4, 711 4, 180 | 3, 312 

Lend-lease . "SS Ce Ae 1, 029 | 355 73 | 469 | 723 195 | 4} 8 157 136 SB tikiecseednn 

Parts for replacement: | 
Total hea thous dol 3, 172 16, 197 3, 972 3, 783 6, 203 | 6, 532 5, 552 6, 049 7, 522 | 6, 524 | 9, 018 7, 618 | 6, 382 

Cash-purchase ck 3, 172 3, 143 | 3, 405 3, 525 4,985 | 4, 562 4, 732 4, 758 | 5, 769 | 6, 228 7, 784 | 7, 093 5, 981 

Lend-lease cane ee ee 13, 054 | 567 254 1, 216 | 1, 969 767 | 1, 272 | 1,716 | 263 | 1, 211 480 385 

Aircraft, including parts and acces- | | 

Sories }°4 } | | 

Total value thous. dol 3, 631 | (15b) (1st 2, 346 2, 479 2, 907 3,361 | 4,007 | 7,598 8,999 | 15,778 | 15, 163 | 8, 262 

Lend-lease do (15b) (i5b 243 224 55 56 | 57 | 535 78 | 325 | 24 9 

Airplanes, civil | | | | } 

Tot ul quantity.. number 56 33 | 26 36 44 5 96 | 89 | 117 160 | 178 202 213 
Total value thous, dol 1,963 | 476 | 881 856 675 1, 160 127 | 1, 534 | 3, 501 5,488 | 10,419 10, 549 | 4,729 

Parts and accessories, including | | | | 

engines:!°8 | | 

Total value thous. dol 1,670 ; = (18 } = (18b 1, 490 1, 706 1, 660 | 2, 434 | 2, 473 4, 096 3, 508 | 5, 357 | 4,611 | 3, 533 

Lend-leas« do = (1bb | (18k 243 | 224 55 | 56 | 57 | 535 78 325 | 24 | 9 

Merchant vessels: | | | } | % 

Total quantity number l 25 | 6 19 21 | 35 31 | 94 | 237 208 | 134 | 196 130 
Lend-lease_. pe. do a 12 5 | 18 15 17 eas, Sree ae ectisditlety te vomrsccianteasbigioaiad pene Sees nn 
UNRRA do | a | e 80 | i76 | 180 53 109 | 87 
Total value thous. dol. 82 666 119 515 656 1, 976 1,218 | 1, 186 | 6, 399 | 1, 585 2, 061 4,651 | 9, 197 
Lend-lease do 268 118 215 30 373 198 |..... a wrt cae | atk orl a 
UNRRA do a ~ . ‘ . ad 60 ; 95 29: 2, 626 | , o7' 

Freight cars over 10-ton capacity: we 

Total quantity number 91 1, 756 | 431 376 | 710 443 | 804 | 683 821 749 1, 201 1,074 | 997 
Cash-purchase do... 91 336 | 276 226 510 377 | — br - = = he po = 
Lend-lease ..do ; 1, 280 . a“ 36 50 | 34 | 7% 5 5 | 
-UNRRA ..do__. mes 140 | 155 150 | 200 30 | 200 | 90 | 230 | 140 | 132 65 | . 32 

Total value .--thous. dol... 154 3, 735 | 897 863 | 1, 546 | 1, 526 | 1,717 | 1, 973 | 2, 020 1, 690 | 2, 628 2, 516 | 2, 823 
Cash-purchase do... 154 719 584 570 | 1,175 | 815 1, 234 | 1, 465 | 1,470 | 478 | 1, 661 2, 145 | 2, 642 
Lend-lease. - do at 2,717 | ee te I ais tastiest 652 92 332 | 101 | 939 | 762 312 | 40 
UNRRA . ...do__- teen 209 | 313 | 293 | 371 59 391 | 176 | 449 273 | 205 59 | 141 

Group 8—Chemicals and related prod- | | } | 
ucts: '5 | | | | 
Total value thous. dol 10, 579 33, 131 | 28, 786 | 27, 189 38, 028 | 35, 278 | 37, 919 35, 676 | 44, 342 | 46, 258 | 46, 351 46, 424 40, 378 

Cash-purchase _. do 10, 579 21,815 23, 980 | 24, 888 34, 398 31, 750 35, 367 } 32, 617 41, 390 | 44, 330 | 43, 828 43, 051 | 38, 939 

Lend-lease do 9, 032 | 2, 768 | 939 1, 204 1, 157 | 802 | 1, 501 590 380 | 235 375 200 

UNRRA do 2, 284 2,038 | 1, 362 2, 426 | 2, 371 1, 750 | 1, 558 2, 362 1, 548 | 2, 288 2, 998 1, 239 

Coal-tar products: | } | = ase é = 

Total value do. 1,071 | 2, 139 | 1, 909 2, 556 4, 703 | 4,194 | 5, 170 3,731 | 5, 887 6, 631 | 771 | 4, 661 4, 937 

‘ Lend-lease ..__. aa . do_...! re 245 65 1 35 | 28 | 5 7 5 17 7 iS lthiads 
Colors, dyes, stains, and color lakes: Coc ces ae ee oS ia : 
Total quantity thous. Ib- 1, 180 1, 767 | 1, 388 | 1,401 | 2,716 2, 467 | 3, 126 | 2, 465 | 3, 676 | 4, 536 | 3, 852 4, 098 } 3, 930 
Total value = ..thous. dol_-| 449 1, 464 | 1, 335 1, 421 2, 524 2, 247 2, 571 1, 808 | 2, 981 | 3, 395 4 3, 235 3, 196 2, 979 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- | | } } | 
arations: | | | | | } 

Total value. r ..thous. dol_-| 1,374 9, 899 | 9, 425 | 7, 760 10, 000 | 8, 837 9, 755 | 9, 427 12,790 | 12, 127 13,769 | 15, 820 | 12, 312 
Cash-purchase. . a oe 1, 374 7,053 | 7, 300 | 7, 209 9, 150 | 7, 930 | 8, 706 | 8, 246 11,477 11, 772 13, 066 | 14,960 | 11, 865 
Lend-lease attialiaia a aman 2,012 | 1,461 | 118 181 229 31 | 594 | 314 | 99 87 | 7 4 

y oo) | a do... anita 834 664 433 | 669 678 1,018 | 587 999 256 616 | 853 | 443 

/itamins and vitasterols: | | | 
Total quantity........... thous. Ib.. n. a, 1, 550 | 655 408 | 862 | 601 646 | 673 925 | 664 1, 123 1,192 | 731 

Cash-purchase..............do0.-.. n.a 386 | 430 355 | 737 535 621 | 644 866 | 660 1, 121 1, 122 710 

Lend-lease_... eee es ieacel 634 193 13 82 4 (7) | 24 32 1 wsincs been “2 irene 

UNRRA Pavbaeitie:: seg: i adds 530 | 32 ! 40 43 | 62 25 | 5 27 3 2 | 70 21 
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ammaumecipaiit 
1945 1946 
| 1936-38 Se oe Oe Se EOE. Oe a a See 3 Pe rain Oe SR os oa 
Item | monthly | panel 
| Se pm- Jovem- CEM - Ve . j 
— August — October a — January a March April May June | July 
ost — —_ a | | | | anne | setececeeesemesm | eu -seeremeer eee —-—- - _—- om 
Group 8.—Chemicals and related prod- | 
ucts—Continued 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations—C ontinued | 
Vitamins and'vitasterols—C ontinued | 

Total value_............ thous. dol _ n.a 3, 144 2,777 1, 443 1, 965 1, 598 1, 555 2, 064 2, 207 1, 703 2, 378 3, 473 2. 548 
Cash-purchase-............. a... n. a. | 1,100 1, 561 1, 288 1,771 1, 457 1, 538 1, 490 2, 000 1, 699 2, 372 3, 096 | 2: 337 
Lend-tease................- | A Sea 1, 536 1,179 87 38 1 (*) 565 1 1 his 
TRS elt Sais 508 | 37 68 156 140 17 48 3 6 77 aii 

Medicinal chemicals for prescription 
use: | 

Total value____........thous. dol 15 2, 835 3, 051 2, 816 3, 454 3, 092 3, 671 3, 758 6, 023 6, 089 6, 891 7, 761 5 758 
Cash-purchase__........_-- Ses 15 2, 478 | 2, 567 2, 574 | 3, 175 2, 590 | 3, 273 3, 414 5, 215 5, 851 6, 526 7, 345 5, 650 
Lend-lease. - YE aa See 278 202 25 117 169 11 25 50 23 3 ‘ 
Na aR A as _ A ray 79 282 217 162 333 387 319 695 188 342 413 99 

Proprietary me dicinal pre —s- 

| aT thous. dol- 670 | 2,173 1, 853 1, 983 2, 152 1, 888 2, 455 2, 387 2, 315 457 . 027 
Cash-purchase___........-- do... 670 | 1, 978 1, 754 1,943 2, 133 1,746 ?, 363 2, 344 2, 206 2, 448 2, 026 
ID sions Scacchneccd ae se 27 1 6 Re tel Bieter? (2 2 13 ] 4 ‘ 
=. EGER | EE: Has aiaiee: 168 98 34 192 19 142 92 30 2 5 a 

Chemical specialties: 

I ein nitiiaeimonen do 2, 028 6, 971 5, 445 5, 434 7, 050 5, 997 6, 53 6, 423 &, 442 7, 516 8, 163 8, 431 7, 370 
Cash-purchase - -_.........- do 2, 028 4, 360 7 5,142 5, 121 6, 802 i, 648 6, 487 6, 290 8, 125 7, 258 7, 875 7, 673 7, 203 
aaa __He! FEES ae 2, 586 | 257 162 164 234 16 81 | 83 48 45 276 101 
.. > —aeteraates | ER PRE 25 46 15 84 115 34 52 234 210 243 482 46 

Plastic m terials: 

Total quantity. ._...... thous. Ib- 1, 430 3, 411 4, 520 4, 756 , 492 4,894 5, 387 00 7. 249 6, 184 7, 582 6,412 6, 635 
0 GES Ne Ra 404 419 (2 40 107 | 4 1 l 14 il 

| thous. dol_. 523 1, 572 1, 708 1, 582 1, 961 1, 871 2, 188 2, 108 2, 804 2, 458 2, 764 2, 355 2,77 
| EC ee? ME See 481 118 z 38 134 (a 9 1 (# 12 8 lca eee 

Industrial chemicals: 

a do__. 2, 063 7, 184 4, 759 4, 230 800 6, 259 6, 536 5, 766 7,345 9, 57 7, 8 7,120 6, 380 
Cash-purchase_.-.........- do-- 2, 063 3, 709 4, 152 3, 401 , 194 718 6, 341 5, 596 7,138 9, 398 7, 631 6, 877 6,179 
2 ae | ee 3, 412 359 68 257 203 127 56 57 111 73 51 45 
ie o> Mee 63 248 761 349 338 68 114 150 6 161 192 156 

Pigments, paints, and varnishes: 

Total value “Re SS 1, 611 2, 450 2, 644 2, 952 457 3, 275 3, 938 3, 571 4, 422 4, 370 4, 837 5, 093 4, 028 

aa oe Sere 214 150 218 206) 89 201 64 92 18 34 4 
Soap and toilet preparations: 

wT do... 729 2, 811 3, 233 2, 329 124 3, 464 792 3, 407 3, £96 3, 925 3, 386 2, 324 
Cash-purchase__.........-- | ae 729 1, 511 1,851 1, 579 2, 689 2, 586 3, O86 2, 452 2,740 2, 876 2, 749 2,120 
I al J eee 90 306 154 106 258 269 379 40 29 17 3 4 
Ey’ EE ee 1, 210 1,076 596 1,129 620 437 576 816 322 1, 032 634 160 

Group 9.—Miscellaneous:'5 
Total value [eee thous. dol 8, 620 23, 425 2h, 430 32, 286 49, 377 14,788 25 46, 56 46, H3¢ 419, 652 52, 742 45, 815 
Cash-purchase._.__.........._. do. 8, 620 20, 815 24, 331 29, 797 42, 705 41,315 3 44, 488 43, 89 47, 081 49, 027 44, 409 
 ° (= ee ae Pa 1, 042 27 27 3, 373 1, 834 702 044 233 551 842 197 
UNRRA. _ Seenaae 1, 568 | 1, 822 2, 21 3, 299 1, 639 1, 190 1, 133 2, 508 2, 020 2, 873 1, 209 
Photographic and projection goods: 
4. iia eee éo..../ 1, 757 1, 842 1,704 1, 595 2, 005 2, 182 1, 962 2, 405 3, 696 3, 316 3, 742 77 3, 609 
Cash-purchase.............-- do 1, 757 | 1, 395 1, 648 1, 572 2, 586 2, 151 1,949 2, 398 3, 688 3, 304 71 3, RHE 3, 604 
Scientific and professional instruments, } 
apparatus, etc.: | 
Total value__.__.._........thous. dol_- 951 3, 045 3, 224 3, 391 4,417 4, 622 4, 875 4,110 5. 641 5, 450 5, 489 6, 024 5,114 

Cash-purchase_..________- . do....| 951 | 2, 346 2, 608 3, 024 3, 648 3, 476 4, 104 3, 737 4, 824 4,982 5, 037 OOF 4, 746 

Lend-lease_.___._.__- do__.- ae 386 DA 27 147 809 697 309 673 137 245 821 148 

| eat do. 313 162 340 622 337 74 64 144 331 207 197 220 

Miscellaneous office supplies: | 
Oa 516 1, 369 1, 339 1, 689 2, 393 2, 071 2, 256 2, 200 2, 592 2, 940 3,14] 3, 797 3, 501 
Books, maps, es and other ~— 
ed matter:'6 ; 
Total value ea thous. dol_- 1, 827 4, 290 4,411 219 6, 151 5, 92 5, 920 4, 132 5, 496 6, 517 6, 121 6, 582 4, 937 
Commodities exported for relief or | 
charity: | | 
Total value._._....._- omeraictel thous. dol__| n.s.s. 6, 341 8, 039 13, 833 9, 817 24, 464 17, 948 9, 626 13, 041 10, 274 11, 857 12, 178 11, 270 
Cash-purchase............_...- do n.s.s. 5, 202 6, 828 11, 987 7, 378 19, 415 15, 450 7, 455 12, 213 8, 351 10, 405 9, 964 10, 386 
Lend-lease _ ___. i ee free 32 595 2, 326 968 1, O88 z 34 21 ape 
UNRRA !*_____- Sat ES 4s CL f 1, 139 1, 211 1,814 1, 844 2, 72 , 530 1, 083 §28 1, 889 1, 431 2, 214 8M4 
Military exports: 
Total value®__..........__-____. do..._| 2,460 | 139, 955 18, 745 a 
I in ctinman whem ia 2, 460 6, 530 | 3, 319 
Lend-lease.............-.- BS (ES Ae fg ee . 
i 
UNITED STATES PRIVATE RELIEF SHIPMENTS (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
Total, all countries.............. 2 ee 5, 204 6, 828 11, 990 7, 393 19, 419 15, 455 7,455 12, 289 8, 356 10, 408 9, 968 10, 387 
Continental Europe, including U.8.8, R_.|......._-- | 4, 667 6, 139 8, 314 6, 236 18, 313 13, 65 6, 843 11,178 6, 975 8, 588 8, 740 8, 847 
Belgium and Luxemburg........-......|--.-------| 1,015 324 355 312 213 232 265 397 124 117 330 373 
TT BER 45 49 1 71 437 563 516 1, 129 1, 184 192 300 248 
Denmark___....... Me oe PES EES ae 253 123 (2 13 25 3 36 2 24 33 22 
| a ee et MEE HERS ee - 40 274 171 345 1, 106 362 25 176 463 931 
| = are psa CRS Ea 744 1, 312 574 1, 638 1, 585 1, 523 700 i, 108 660 1, 057 415 507 
ET ETRE Amie ES ae ; : 39 (7) 376 573 1, 511 1, 06: 269 1, 868 
Greece | =e re Se 205 31 228 690 557 437 186 611 583 1,124 908 378 
aii Saline tictes nck Millan gdhin niesceiinsnd Go nies gidipapleiiniogaenon: 44) 1, 074 747 519 539 480 132 2, 345 587 334 2,144 1, 225 
Paberiands | OE eer eae 309 166 301 903 434 631 | 642 426 708 525 242 500 
a Sa Ae | 203 | 21 270 233 894 2, 350 1, 980 1, 965 538 1, 567 1, 674 1, 305 
Switzerland _-...... peidbipien eaivadabsaded SERS 55 | 50 |. . 10 60 74 a 71 11 &8 15 57 
<5 0 ees eee Cs ceindstaciin $32 | 1, 871 5, 230 |.. 12, 42% 5, 064 337 1, 209 189 1, 330 624 305 
i TR RET AS 219 766 65 | | eee 1, 256 48 216 48 106 414 366 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe®..|..--------|....-..-,-|. ‘ es EERE 79 411 236 359 | 422 328 703 692 1, 334 
I NES EE Dera Se 4 | 27 2 | 726 521 1, 338 | 415 | 665 622 193 366 | 772 
“it A ahaa meee ose 32 | 49 5 | 2 15 27 1 | 60 38 33 12 479 
Philippine Ns | Seas | 65 | 290 112 | 122 50 | 176 | 66 | 168 | 372 285 547 246 





See footnotes at bottom of page 21 
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Rubber in Malaya 
and British Borneo 


(Continued from p. 5) 


amounted to about 8,000 tons, and dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1946 to 84,000 
tons. For the entire year 1946, it is 
estimated that total production will 
reach 320,000 tons. To this total, it is 
believed that small holders will con- 
tribute about 175,000 tons, M. R. E. O. C. 
estates 110,000 tons, and other estates 
35,000 tons. Expected December output 
of the three groups is 19,000, 15,000, 
and 4,000 tons, respectively. Normal 
monthly capacity of the three groups, 
unadjusted for seasonal variations, is 
estimated at 22,000 tons each for small 
holders and M. R. E. O. C. estates, and 
6,000 tons for other estates. 

At the start of 1947, the anticipated 
monthly rate (seasonally high in Jan- 
uary) would be close to 40,000 tons. 
Consequently, for the year 1947 as a 
whole, an estimate of from 450,000 to 
500,000 tons does not seem unreason- 
able, even if additional labor is not avail- 
able. Demand, from the present view, 
should easily support that production. 
These levels will represent a noteworthy 
achievement in the face of enormous 
difficulties, an achievement that must 
have appeared hopeless in September 
1945. 


Borneo Recovery Slower 


East of Malaya, stretching along 500 
miles of the northwest coast of Borneo 
lie the British possessions of Labuan, 
North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. 
These territories were among the latest 
to engage in rubber production before 
the war. Now they have been slow in 
commencing rehabilitation. 

According to History of Rubber Reg- 
ulation, 1934-1943, the area under rub- 
ber at the end of 1940 amounted to 240,- 
000 acres in Sarawak, 133,000 acres in 
North Borneo, and 8,329 acres in Brunei. 
Of these totals, native holdings ac- 
counted for 222,000 acres in Sarawak, 
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59,000 acres in North Borneo, and all the 
Brunei acreage. Estates accounted for 
the remaining acreage, but only in North 
Borneo were they predominant. 

Rubber exports in 1941 from Sarawak 
have been estimated at 35,000 long tons, 
and from North Borneo at 20,000 tons. 
As for present annual capacity, estimates 
of 45,000 tons for Sarawak and 25,000 
tons for North Borneo seem reasonable. 
Prewar records indicate that Brunei had 
an annual capacity of approximately 
1,000 tons, and Labuan about 200 tons. 

Little damage was done to rubber trees 
during the Japanese occupation, and, 
although parts of machines are fre- 
quently missing, estate factory equip- 
ment has been found in fair shape, ac- 
cording to scanty reports from the area. 
The principal towns in the northern sec- 
tions of British Borneo, however, suffered 
a great deal of devastation from bomb- 
ings in late 1944 and early 1945 when 
Australians under General MacArthur 
took Brunei and Labuan. Several towns 
were knocked flat. Jesselton and Sanda- 
kan were burned to ashes. The city of 
Labuan was entirely destroyed, and labor 
has vanished from the island, it is re- 
ported. Miri, in northern Sarawak, was 
utterly devastated, but at Sibu and Ku- 
ching in central and southern Sarawak— 
principal centers of the Sarawak rubber 
trade—bomb damage was inconsequen- 
tial. 

The loss of native craft on Borneo 
rivers may more seriously affect rubber 
production than damage to towns. In 
North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak, just 
as in Dutch Borneo, the loss of small 
boats has been tremendous. Down-river 
movement of native rubber, as well as 
jelutong, is delayed and made extremely 
difficult because of the scarcity of small 
craft. Large rubber estates usually have 
some sort of river boat capable of bring- 
ing supplies up and carrying rubber 
down. Transport to Singapore was not 
adequate in mid-1946, but has since im- 
proved. Extensive rebuilding of wharves 
is necessary at North Borneo ports, but 

not apparently in Sarawak, except at 
Miri. 
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Through June 1946, the Borneo Rubber 
Buying Unit purchased 5,231 tons of rub- 
ber—4,045 tons in Sarawak, 563 tons in 
North Borneo, 547 tons in Brunei, and 76 
tons in Labuan. Of this total, 3,644 tons 
had been shipped to Singapore, leaving 
720 tons on hand in Sarawak, 368 tons in 
North Borneo, 479 tons in Brunei and 20 
tons in Labuan. 


Rapid Rise Anticipated 


According to trade reports, estates in 
North Borneo and Sarawak have been 
cleared and operations started, though 
lagging far behind Malaya. There is no 
shortage of labor, and the food situation 
is not desperate, despite the fact that rice 
isin short supply. Labor costs are higher 
than prewar, but have risen much less 
than in Malaya. Here, as elsewhere, 
scarcity of coagulants has impeded rub- 
ber production. From varying reports, it 
appears that new rubber production on 
estates in 1946 may reach 5,000 tons in 
North Borneo and 2,000 tons in Sarawak. 
In 1947, it may amount to 10,000 or 12,000 
tons in North Borneo, and 4,000 tons in 
Sarawak. 

Tapping by natives in the interior of 
Sarawak was already well under way at 
mid-year. Present rubber prices are 
stimulating rubber production by the 
natives, but trade goods are very badly 
needed. Patching of boats and rafts 
may solve the problem of transporting 
rubber down-river, despite the scarcity 
of small craft. It is estimated that out- 
put of native rubber in British Borneo 
may amount to between 18,000 and 20,000 
tons in 1946, and may rise to between 
35,000 and 40,000 tons in 1947. 

A summary of the estimates for estate 
and native production, then, points to a 
rubber output in British Borneo of 25,000 
to 27,000 tons in 1946, and 49,000 to 56,000 
tons in 1947. Prompt movement to 
market of the rubber produced will re- 
quire, however, improved transport facil- 
ities. The estimated output for 1947 
would be about 70 to 80 percent of esti- 
mated capacity, a ratio close to that ex- 
pected in Malaya. This may justly be 
considered a fine recovery from wartime 
paralysis. 





1 Includes private relief shipments as indicated in last section of table. 
? Includes ‘‘Commodities exported for relief or charity,” reported under group 9, above. 


§ Includes Panama Canal Zone for 1936 and 1937. 


‘ Trade includes mainly foodstuffs and other relief commodities. 
vate relief shipments shown in last section of table, exports include UNRRA supplies 


FOOTNOTES TO TABLES 


8 Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January, 4 barrels valued at $136; 
February, 25,000 barrels, $293,000; March, 27,000 barrels, $388,000; April, 41,000 barrels, 


$495,000; May, 11,000 barrels, $198,000; June negligible; July, 212 barrels, $7,000. 


Aside from the pri- 
are not available. 


15 Excludes military items for August and September 1945. 


1 Excludes quantity for copper manufactures, not elsewhere specified, data for which 


All military items for 


these months are grouped at the end of commodity exports, p. 20. 


destined for displaced persons in Germany and lend-lease and cash-purchase goods ex- 
ported to the British Zone. 

§ Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Albania, and Bulgaria. 

® Includes private relief shipments, mainly those for China, India, and Philippine 


Islands as shown in last section of table. 

7 Includes the small trade with Tangier and Spanish Morocco. 

* Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

* Includes Korea and Formosa. 

10 Includes shoes of discontinued models. 

! Not included in ‘‘Total textile fibers and manufactures.” 

" Includes UNRRA shipments in 1946 as follows: January 19,000 barrels valued at 
$44,000; February, 129,000 barrels, $386,000; March, 284,000 barrels, $728,000; April, 127,000 
barrels, $355,000. No shipments in May; June, 125,000 barrels, $362,000; July, 134,000 
barrels, $387,000. 


sa Figures beginning October 1945 include negligible amounts of military items; exports 
in August and September 1945 were largely military (note 15b). 

18> Included with military exports on p. 20. 

16 Excludes engines. 

17 Includes engines, 

18 Mainly insecticides. 

19 Mainly used clothing. 

20 Includes aircraft and parts, tanks and other group 7 military items valued at $125, 
418,000 in August 1945, $16,696,000 in September 1945; explosives and other group 8 items 
valued at $303,000 in August 1945, and $592,000 in September 1945; and firearms, ammuni- 
tion, scientific instruments and miscellaneous group 9 military exports valued at $14,- 
234,000 in August 1945 and $1,457,000 in September 1945. 

(#) Less than one-half the specified unit. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Australian Fruit Growers 
Want Oiled Fruit Wraps 


An opportuunity to sell oiled fruit 
wraps to Australian fruit growers is of- 
fered to American manufacturers by a 
leading fruit producers’ cooperative in 
Australia. 

Fruit-wrapping paper cut to size or 
in rolls is admitted free of duty and 
primage, under By-Law under Tariff 
Item 334 (G) (2). And although licenses 
are required for all imports of this item 
from the United States and other non- 
sterling countries, the American Lega- 
tion at Canberra advises that applica- 
tions for licenses are being considered 
on their merits. 

The Producers’ Co-operative Distrib- 
uting Society, Ltd., has informed the 
Legation that oiled fruit wraps for ap- 
ples, oranges, and pears are in short 
supply for the current fruit-packing sea- 
son. Because of this shortage, it is 
thought that permits to import will be 
granted freely. 

Scandinavian manufacturers are re- 
ported to be offering limited quantities 
of the wrapping paper for export to 
Australia. Before the war, the Co- 
operative and other leading Australian 
importers of fruit wraps obtained a 
large share of their supplies from the 
United States. 

American firms which are interested 
in this trade opportunity should write 
for further details to the Commercial 
Attaché, American Legation, Canberra, 
Australia. 


Polish Agency Offers 
Drugs for Export 


American importers of medicinal herbs 
will be interested in the following an- 
nouncement received from the American 
Embassy at Warsaw, Poland. 

Various crude botanical drugs are of- 
fered for export during 1946-47 by 
Spolem, a trading agency of the Polish 
Government. Among those offered, and 
the quantities now available, are— 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade 
may not have been reestablished in some 
of the areas from which inquiries have 
been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when con- 
ditions permit.) 








Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Section Below] 

Air Conditioners: 17. 

Automobiles, Trucks, and Accessories: 
6, 17. 

Chemicals; 21. 

Clothing and Accessories; 23, 28, 30, 33, 
38. 

Construction Materials; 13, 19. 

Drugs: 24. 

Electrical Materials, Appliances, and 
Equipment; 8, 19. 

Oils and Greases: 4, 24, 25. 

Fireproof Materials; 35 

Foodstuffs: 19, 22, 24. 

General Merchandise: 22. 

Hardware: 20, 21, 22. 

Heating Equipment: 32, 35 

Household Equipment: 14. 

Illuminating Gas: 2. 

Leather: 13, 14, 34. 

Machinery: 1, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 19. 

Novelties: 28, 31, 36. 

Optical Instruments: 3. 

Paper, Pulp, and Paper Products: 16, 18. 

Piping: 9. 

Plastics and Plastic Materials: 8, 16, 19. 

Plywood: 16. 

Printing: 11. 

Radios and Radio Accessories: 7, 8, 19. 

Refrigerators and Accessories: 7, 8, 17. 

Scientific Instruments: 3. 

Ships: 9. 

Smokers’ Supplies: 5. 

Textiles: 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 26, 27, 30, 37. 

Tools: 35. 

Toys: 31. 

Wines: 29. 

Wire: 9. 
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Interested American firms can obtain a 
complete list of the drugs, together with 
prices and other details, by writing di- 
rectly to the Foreign Trade Department 
of Spolem, Mokotowska 61, Warsaw. 


New Costa Rican Newspaper 
Needs Printing Equipment 


A Costa Rican group which is financ- 
ing a new daily newspaper is urgently 
in need of certain items of printing 
equipment. 

According to a dispatch from the 
American Embassy at San Jose, the fol- 


lowing type-aligners are required to 
complete the printing equipment needed 
for publication of the paper, La Nacion. 
6 liners—8 points, left hand—12 ems. 

3 liners—8 points, left hand—2414 ems. 

6 liners—10 points, left hand—12 ems. 

3 liners—10 points, left hand—24', ems. 

6 liners—8 point, right hand. 

6 liners—10 points, right hand. 


American type-equipment houses 
which are interested in supplying these 
items, with the possibility of getting re- 
peat business, are advised to write to 
Ricardo Castro Beeche, La Nacion, San 
Jose, Costa Rica. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—José _ Gurvitz, representing 
Mayer Gurvitz e Hijo, Segurola 647, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in industrial machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive in September for a stay 
of 3 months. United States address: 1842 
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North Natrona Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 

9. Australia—T. G. Phillips, representing 
Australian Gas Light Co., 477-487 Pitt Street, 
sydney, is interested in the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Scheduled to arrive: 
November 1, 1946. Length of visit: Approxi- 
mately 3 months. United States address: 
% American Gas Association, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Mo., Los Angeles, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. 

The World Trade Directory report on this 
firm is being revised. 

3. Australia—John Cecil Thomas, repre- 
senting Thomas Optical and Scientific Co. 
Pty. Ltd., 248 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
is interested in developments in optical and 
scientific instruments. Scheduled to arrive 
early in November for a stay of 3 months. 
United States address: © Brown Bros., Harri- 
man and Co., 59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Rochester, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. 

4. Belgium—Maurice Buisset, representing 
Maurice Buisset, Import-Export, 20, Avenue 
des Renardeaux, Ghent, is interested in oils 
and greases. He would also like to renew 
contacts, with a view to obtaining agencies. 
Scheduled to arrive in September for a stay 
of 3 months. United States address: Bel- 
gian Consulate General, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

5. Belgium—Francois Henri Devaux, rep- 
resenting S. A. Manufacture de Cigares & 
Cigarillos TAF, 64 rue Jean d’Outremeuse, 
and S. A. Ets. J. Moreau, 37 Boulevard Frére 
Orban, both at Liege, is interested in obtain- 
ing an agency for an American brand of 
cigarettes. Scheduled to arrive in October, 
via New York City, for a stay of 2 months. 
United States address: Taft Hotel, Seventh 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, and Minneap- 
olis. 

A World Trade Directory report on S. A. 
Manufacture de Cigares & Cigarillos TAF is 
being prepared. 

6. Brazil—Manos Barberi, representing N. 
Barberi & Cia., Avenida Graciosa 354, Curi- 
tiba, Parana, is interested in trucks and au- 
tomobiles and related accessories. Scheduled 
to arrive in October, via New York City, for a 
stay of 2 months. United States address: 
c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Detroit. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

7. Brazil—Clovis Correia de Souza, repre- 
senting Correia, Jardim & Cia., Ltda., Rua 
Beneditinos 16, Rio de Janeiro, is interested 
in radios and refrigerators and related acces- 
sories. Scheduled to arrive in October, via 
New York City, for a stay of 2 or 3 months. 
United States address: c/o Banho Export Co., 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 

8. Brazil—Jankiel-Manyel Hirzman, repre- 
Senting Hirzman, Goldensohn, Ltda., Rua 
Santa Luzia 799, fourteenth floor, Room 1403, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in radios, refrig- 
erators, plastic materials, and electrical ma- 
terials. Scheduled to arrive in October, via 
New York City, for a stay of 1 month. United 
States address: c/o Sidney Hirzman, 256 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 
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9 Brazil—Henrique Victor Lage, repre- 
senting Henrique Victor Lage, Import-Export, 
Rua Araujo Porto Alegre 56, Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in ships, machinery in general, 
barbed wire, and galvanized piping. Sched- 
uled to arrive in September, via New York 
City, for an indefinite stay. United States 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

10. Brazil—Alvaro da Rocha Pereira, rep- 
resenting Viuva Rocha Pereira & Cia. Ltda., 
Praca da Republica 71, Rio de Janeiro, is in- 
terested in bottle-washing, bottling, and 
bottle-manufacturing machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive in October, via New York City, for 
a stay of 2 or 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Exprinter Travel Service, Inc., 47 
East Forty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Pittsburgh. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

11. Brazil—A. Rossi, Rua Antonio Lage 30, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in the newspaper 
business and in the machinery used in such 
an operation. Scheduled to arrive in October, 
via Miami, for a stay of 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Providence, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los 
Angeles. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

12. Canada—Leonard R. Shapiro, Canex 
Trading Ltd., 79-83 Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto, is interested in the purchase of 
and representation for ptece goods of all 
kinds, including cotton, wool, rayon, nylon, 
laces, and embroideries. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 21, via New York City, Mr. 
Shapiro will be in this country until October 
28. United States address: Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

(Mr. Shapiro’s visit was previously an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 12, at which time it was stated that 
he would be in the United States October 14 
to 19, inclusive.) 

13. Costa Rica—Antonio Guillermo Aued 
y Sauma, Calle 2, Avenida F. G., San Jose, is 
interested in dress goods, construction ma- 
terial, leather, and miscellaneous items. 
Schedule to arrive in October, via New Or- 
leans, for a stay of 3 months. United States 
address: ©, Cuban Consulate General, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Los Angeles. 

14. Costa Rica—Federico Alberto Leer 
Bonilla, representing Alberto Leer Sucs., 
Apartado 865, San Jose, is interested in tez- 
tiles, leather, china, and glassware. Sched- 
uled to arrive in October, via Brownsville, 
Tex., for a stay of 3 months. United States 
address: © Fabritex Corp., 24 West Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. or Costa Rican Con- 
sulate General, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Raleigh, Dallas, 
Camden, and Sandusky. 

15. Ecuador—Jechiel Klein (Harry), repre- 
senting Fabrica “La Selecta,” Calle Santiago 
441, P. O. Box 732, Quito, Ecuador, is inter- 
ested in all kinds of machinery for milk in- 
dustry, particularly butter, cheese, and 
casein. Now in the United States, he will 
remain until January 1947. United States 
address: © Sol Yahrblum, 85 Strong Street, 
Bronx, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco. 
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16. India—Purshotamdas R. Asar, repre- 
senting Sunderdas Saw Mills, opposite Reay 
Road Station, Bombay 10, is interested in 
woodworking machinery, plywood, plastics, 
paper and pulp, and biscuit-manufacturing 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive October 30. 
Length of visit: 3 months. United States 
address: % Thomas Cook and Son, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

17. Iraq—Morad Yousuf Behbehani, repre- 
senting Morad Bin Yousuf Behbehani, 
Sheikdom of Kuwait (Persian Gulf), is in- 
terested in cotton, woolen and rayon piece 
goods; automobiles and accessories; air con- 
ditioners, and refrigerators. Scheduled to 
arrive in October for a stay of 6 months. 
United States address: % Guaranty Trust 
Co., 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, and Detroit. 

18. New Zealand—Harold Victor Everton, 
representing Neill Cropper & Co., Ltd., Dill- 
worth Bidg., Auckland, is interested in 
paper, cardboard, and allied items. Sched- 
uled to arrive in September, via San Fran- 
ciso, for a stay of 3 months. United States 
address: © Central National Corp., 22 East 
Fortieth Street, New York 16, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Portland, Oreg., New 
York, Chicago, Decatur, and Los Angeles. 

The World Trade Directory report on this 
firm is being revised. 

19. Palestine—Dr. Kurt Grunwald, repre- 
senting Middle East Mercantile Corp., Jeru- 
salem, is interested in agency representation 
for agricultural machinery, electrical house- 
hold appliances, radios, building materials, 
textiles, plastics, and foodstuffs. Dr. Grun- 
wald is now in the United States for about 
5 weeks. United States address: % Ameri- 
can Economic Committee for Palestine, 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Baltimore. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

20. Scotland—W. Randall Theg, represent- 
ing Theg-American Works, Lochburn Road, 
Maryhill, Glasgow, is interested in obtaining 
agency or manufacturing rights for industrial 
hardware and electric lawn mowers. He is 
now in the United States for about 1 month. 
United States address: 839 Beacon Street, 
Kenmore, Boston, Massachusetts. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

21. Siam—S. S. Suphandit, representing 
New East Asia Co. Ltd., 260 Tarard Luang, 
Bangkok, is interested in contacting Ameri- 
can firms dealing in hardware and chemicals. 
Scheduled to arrive: September 21, via New 
York. Length of visit: 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Siamese Legation, 2300 
Kalorama Road, NW., Washington, D. C. 
Itinerary: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

22. South Africa—N. King, Director of A. 
Sweidan & King (Pty.) Ltd., 182 Bree Street, 
Johannesburg, is interested in purchasing 
and obtaining agencies for general-store mer- 
chandise, including hardware, groceries, and 
other articles usually sold in general stores. 
Scheduled to arrive about the middle of 
October for a visit of about 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Brown Bros., 1225 
Broadway, New York City. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

23. South Africa—Mrs. Blanka Kouba, rep- 
resenting L. & O. Ladies Fashions, 4 Rose- 
leigh Court, Rosemead Avenue, Oranjezicht, 
Capetown, is interested in dresses. Sched- 
uled to arrive: October, probably via New 

(Continued on p. 54) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motion-Picture Films: Import Quota 
System Proposed.—A bill proposing to 
establish an import quota system in Ar- 
gentina for motion-picture films has 
been prepared for presentation to the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies. The 
measure would establish for film-import- 
ing companies an import quota of only 
20 percent of the quantity of films they 
are importing at present. All importing 
companies that produce a film locally, 
however, would thereby obtain the right 
to import two additional films beyond 
the quantity established under the quota. 

Onions: Export Licenses Required.— 
Export licenses must be obtained before 
making shipments of onions from Ar- 
gentina, according to a press announce- 
ment of the Argentine Department of 
Industry and Commerce of August 21, 
1946. 

This measure was taken to safeguard 
adequate supplies for domestic consump- 
tion inasmuch as the volume of onion 
exports from Argentina is increasing. 

Powdered Milk: Exportation Provi- 
sionally Suspended.—The exportation of 
powdered milk from Argentina has been 
provisionally suspended by a resolution 
of the Secretary of Industry and Com- 
merce of August 22, 1946, and applies to 
all powdered milk produced after that 
date. 

This measure was taken to protect do- 
mestic supplies in view of the increased 
rate of exportation of this product in 
recent months. 


Transport and Communication 


Inauguration of New Air Services.— 
Argentina’s international air line, FAMA 
(Flota Aérea Mercante Argentina), has 
announced the inauguration of its new 
service to Europe, using land planes (21- 
passenger Avro-Yorks). Service will be 
from the Presidente Rivadavia Airport 
at Moron to Heathrow Airport in London, 
with stops at Rio de Janeiro and Recife 
in Brazil; Dakar, Africa; Lisbon, Por- 
tugal; and Paris, France. Flights will be 
made three times a week, in both direc- 
tions. 

The first local air-taxi service in Ar- 
gentina was authorized recently to the 


firm TAASA (Taxi Aéreo Argentino 
S. A.), which will furnish special char- 
tered runs and ambulance work. Four 
of the 10 planes which the firm has at 
present are equipped for ambulance serv- 
ice, each having a capacity of four 
stretchers. The remaining 6 planes are 
monoplanes and are to be used for the 
transport of passengers and light cargo. 

A change in regulations governing the 
establishment of new air services in Ar- 
gentina, announced on August 20, makes 
it possible for air transport companies 
and private individuals to operate air- 
taxi, passenger, special freight, and other 
services to the extent that the operation 
of such service does not infringe on the 
interests of the mixed aviation com- 
panies formed for the exploitation of 
internal and international air traffic. 
Applications for the new services are to 
be approved by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Aeronautics of the Secretariat of 
Aeronautics. 

On the same date a resolution author- 
ized the establishment of a special com- 
mission—Comision de Usuarios de Aero- 
puertos y Aerodromos—to facilitate the 
building of new landing fields by pro- 
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Dutch Reconstruction 


War’s inevitable devastation 
raised havoc with much of the 
Netherlands’ housing facilities, and 
the shortage of accommodations 
has been acute—but the Dutch are 
taking vigorous and varied meas- 
ures to help remedy the deficiency. 
These are described in our third 
special article this week. The 
cover picture, furnished by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 
illustrates that story. 


























vincial or municipal governments, by 
aero clubs, and by private persons. This 
commission will function under the direc. 
tion of the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics. 

Traffic on Railways.—Freight carried 
by both private- and State-owned rail- 
ways of Argentina during the 9-month 
period July 1945 through March 1946 
aggregated 38,958,915 tons—a decrease 
of 5 percent from that carried during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

The ton-mile figure for the first three- 
fourths of 1945-46 is 7,697,892,014, com- 
pared with 8,121,994,316 in the corre- 
sponding 9 months of 1944-45. 

Passengers transported totaled 207,- 
676,199, compared with 181,788,364. 





Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on a Wide 
Range of Products.—Import duties on a 
number of Belgian products were in- 
creased by a royal decree of July 11, 1946, 
effective immediately, published in the 
Moniteur Belge of August 15. 

Among the items affected are the 
following: Sponges; boric acid; tartaric 
acid; refined borax; colors of all kinds 
in boxes, capsules, cakes, or tubes; colors 
with a base of chalk, in paste, containing 
at least 45 percent of water; miscellane- 
ous vegetable essences, not containing 
alcohol or for medicinal uses; leather 
gloves; trunkmakers’ wares, n. e. s.; fur 
skins (except rabbit and hare); and 
linoleum with inlaid design. 

Other items affected are: Wooden 
cases for table or wall clocks; backs and 
bottoms of seats, veneered or double 
veneered; gray paperboards in rolls or 
sheets; felt paperboards; strawboards; 
glossed paperboards in rolls or sheets; 
figured; corrugated paperboards in rolls 
or sheets; felt paper in rolls or sheets, 
colored; light paper, containing not 
more than 10 percent of mechanical 
wood pulp, intended for purposes other 
than for the manufacture of paper car- 
bon; carbon paper; corrugated packing 
paper; glossed paper in rolls and sheets; 
testing paper; stencil paper; blotting 
boards and paper; filtering board and 
paper; vulcanized paper; paper wool for 
packing; paper trunks, valises, bags, 
suitcases, and similar items, covered with 
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material other than textile; paper files 
and biblorhaptes; paper toys and masks; 
confetti; games and toys of paper; pic- 
ture post cards decorated with tissue, 
ribbons, and so forth; hand-colored post 
cards; paint books for children, with 
pictures to be cut out; calendars; mis- 
cellaneous printed matter, n. e. s.; wares 
of alabaster, marble, or other carved 
and polished stones; hollow building 
pricks of pumice stone and lime or 
cement; busts, statues, figures, images, 
and articles for ornamentation combined 
with substances other than precious 
metals; silversmith’s wares; silver jew- 
elry; miscellaneous manufactures of cast 
iron; tools, such as spades, shovels, 
picks, hoes, scythes, sickles, lawn mow- 
ers, forks, rakes, circular saw blades, 
vices, pliers, pincers, trowels, weeders, 
chisels, engraving tools, mortise chisels, 
axes, pipe cutters, gimlets, bits; machine 
tools; iron locks and padlocks; sewing 
and embroidery needles; miscellaneous 
manufactures of iron, steel, or malleable 
cast iron; household cooking and table 
articles and utensils; miscellaneous lead 
wares; tin tubes for colors, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, and so forth; 
miscellaneous aluminum manufactures. 

Additional items affected include: 
Pocketknives with handles other than 
horn, ivory, precious metals, and the 
like; scissors; barbers’ clippers; razors; 
miscellaneous manufacturers of base 
metals, including pocket lighters; sewing 
machines; agricultural machines, such 
as cream separators, threshing ma- 
chines, harvesting machines; electric in- 
candescent lamps; telegraph and tele- 
phone apparatus; electric-technical ap- 
paratus and machines for the applica- 
tion of electricity; wrist-watch straps of 
platinum, gold, and other metals; elec- 
tric clocks; alarm clocks; trusses; preci- 
sion balances and assay balances; 
barometers and hygrometers; surveyors’ 
squares and compasses; microscopes; 
magnifying glasses; projection appa- 
ratus; projection lanterns, eyeglasses 
and spyglasses; pianos; church organs; 
harmoniums; accordions; sporting req- 
uisites; dynamite, other than gun cot- 
ton in a damp state; explosives difficult 
to ignite, other than trinitrotoluol or tri- 
nitrotoluene; detonators with electric 
primer; fireworks; and miners’ fuses not 
charged. 

Of special interest to United States ex- 
porters was the elimination of veneer 
sheets, rough, of beech, superimposed 
and glued, as a separate tariff item and 
Placing it in the miscellaneous class, in- 
creasing the duty from 31.05 to 103.50 
francs per 100 kilograms gross. 

Other items of special interest include: 
Vulcanized paper and paper board 
(other than sticks, tubes, and that in- 
tended exclusively for the manufacture 
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Mail Now Accepted for 
Soviet Regions Formerly 


Polish 


The Postmaster General recently 
announced that effective Septem- 
ber 23, 1946, regular mail articles 
and parcel-post packages are ac- 
cepted for delivery in the portion 
of former Poland now under the 
administration of the U.S. S. R. 

The area affected includes the 
provinces of Wilno, Nowogrodek, 
Wolyn, Tarnopol, and Stanislawow, 
and portions of the provinces of 
Bialystok, Polesie, and Lwow. 

Mail accepted for those places is 
subject to the rates and conditions 
applicable to articles for the Soviet 
Union, and the addresses should 
include “U. S. S. R.” as country of 
destination. 























of traveling requisites), increased from 
50 to 64 francs per 100 kilograms gross; 
vulcanized paperboards impregnated 
with artificial resins or similar materials, 
from 50 to 64 francs per 100 kilograms 
gross; calculating machines weighing 
less than 50 kilograms, from 1,000 to 
1,500 francs per 100 kilograms gross; 
typewriters, cash registers, and auto- 
matic tills weighing less than 50 kilo- 
grams, from 1,150 to 1,500 francs per 100 
kilograms gross; carbons prepared for 
electrical purposes, without parts of 
metal or other materials, weighing each 
50 kilograms or more, from 10 to 11.50 
francs per 100 kilograms gross, and those 
weighing from 3 to 49 kilograms, from 45 
to 51.80 francs per 100 kilograms gross; 
and miscellaneous component parts of 
motor vehicles, such as body parts of 
sheet iron and welded bodies and bodies 
bound with ironwork, from 250 to 550 
francs per 100 kilograms real net weight. 


Bolivia 
Airgram from U. S. Embassy 


at La Pay, 


Despite slightly unsettled political con- 
ditions during the month, the Govern- 
ment continued its policy of acting on 
economic problems, and several positive 
measures were taken in the period under 
review. 

The Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales 
Bolivianos (Y. P. F. B.) and the Bolivian 
Development Corporation have entered 
into a contract with an American firm 
for the drilling of 50 oil wells in the 
Camiri oil field. The Y. P. F. B. is pro- 
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ceeding with the construction of the oil 
pipe line from this field to Tin Tin. 
There is agitation for a change in the 
law which will permit private capital to 
carry on exploratory work in the Cau- 
polican area and for opening the oil 
industry to private capital. Although 
Bolivia produces substantial amounts of 
oil, only a small part is now used in the 
country, owing to transportation difficul- 
ties. The program of the Government 
in the drilling of additional wells and in 
constructing the oil pipe line is to make 
locally produced petroleum products 
available in the more populated altiplano 
and mountain areas, to replace imported 
petroleum products. 

Under a contract which was signed 
recently, the new price for tin is retro- 
active to January 1, 1946. The Govern- 
ment is proceeding to revalue the exports 
of tin since that date for the purpose of 
collecting additional export taxes based 
on the new price. The Bolivian Govern- 
ment has sent representatives to London 
to attend the tin conference to be held 
October 8 to 10. 

The veterinary school at Santa Cruz, 
which was formerly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
been transferred to the University of 
Santa Cruz. 

The port of Arica continues to be con- 
gested with merchandise for Bolivia, 
owing to a break-down in the transpor- 
tation facilities on the Chilean end of 
the railroad running from Arica to La 
Paz. The months of delay in Arica not 
only have deprived Bolivia of much 
needed merchandise but also have re- 
sulted in tying up substantial amounts 
of capital. 

The de facto government has promul- 
gated the regulations for the elections 
for President, Vice-President, Senators, 
and Deputies, to be held throughout the 
country on January 5, 1947. It is ex- 
pected that the successful candidates will 
take office in March 1947. 

Flour and wheat and other foodstuffs 
purchased in Argentina have been de- 
layed in arriving, with the result that 
severe shortages exist. Bolivia is de- 
pendent upon Argentina for much of its 
food requirements, and transportation 
delays soon result in shortages. 

The Banco Agricola will sponsor a live- 
stock show in the vicinity of La Paz 
October 16 to 26. This is the second ex- 
position which the Bank has sponsored, 
and it is expected that the number of 
entries will be large. 

Raises in wages have been granted to 
employees of the national air line, Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano. To cover such in- 
creases, the company has_ requested 
either an increase in fares or a subsidy 
from the Government. 
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The exports of minerals for the first 8 
months of 1946 were reported as follows: 
Fine tin, 24,053 long tons; fine zinc, 
15,348 short tons; fine copper, 4,354 short 
tons; fine lead, 6,491 short tons; wolfram, 
83,464 short-ton units; fine antimony, 
4,391 short tons. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Prohibition on Hides and Lum- 
ber Modified —The Brazilian Minister of 
Finance has been authorized, when con- 
sidered convenient, to exclude hides and 
lumber from the export prohibition of 
August 22, 1946, by decree-law No. 9898, 
promulgated September 17, 1946, and 
effective upon date of publication. Upon 
exemption from the export prohibition, 
hides and lumber will be subject to prior 
export permit requirements or other re- 
strictions best suited for the export con- 
trol of these products. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 14 and September 21, 1946, for 


announcements of the export prohibition on 
various products in Brazil.] 


Canada 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Ottawa 


The favorable factors in the economic 
situation are receiving increasing recog- 
nition from both the Government and 
the public. While there is no disposition 
to minimize the continuing difficulties of 
the transition period, somewhat less em- 
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phasis is being given them. Good crops, 
larger east-coast fishing returns, expand- 
ing exports, near-full employment de- 
spite strikes, maintenance of wholesale 
and retail trade at high levels despite 
many shortages, heavy freight traffic, 
and higher gold production—these are 
among the factors contributing to the 
shift in sentiment. Fears of run-away 
inflation have been allayed by these and 
other developments, including a fall in 
the wholesale price index, a smaller rate 
of increase in the cost-of-living index, 
and a National War Labor Board state- 
ment at the end of September to the 
effect that wage settlements should be 
based on the merits of each case rather 
than by reference to a fixed point at 
which inflation might be considered to 
begin. 

The first official estimate is for a wheat 
crop of 440,567,000 bushels, not a record 
crop, but a large one, 135,000,000 bushels 
above last year’s. Production of coarse 
grains is also estimated above last year, 
with oats up 8 percent, barley 5 percent, 
rye 30 percent, and flaxseed 15 percent. 
The latest official estimates in fruits 
also show substantial increases. The 
apple crop is estimated at nearly 16,000,- 
000 bushels, 109 percent above last year, 
and 14 percent above the 10-year aver- 
age 1935-44; the pear crop is 36 percent 
over 1945, the crop of plums and prunes 
is nearly double the 10-year average, 
and the peach and grape crops are 69 
and 43 percent, respectively, above the 
10-year average. The tobacco crop is 
expected to be the largest on record at 
109,918,000 pounds, 19 percent above 
1945. Some increase is anticipated also 
in sugar-beet production. 











of the River Plate, of Buenos Aires: 


much-threatened famine. 


to Great Britain. 








British Using Whale Meat, Say It’s “First-Class Eating” 


Meat supplies in England have recently been augmented by whale meat, 
according to an article in Modern Refrigeration, as printed in The Review 


“The recent arrival at an English port of a 10-ton consignment of quick- 
frozen whale meat bore a significance that few have perceived. In the first 
place, whale meat would be classed by nine out of ten men-in-the-street as 
fish, whereas it is as much meat as beef, its host being a mammal. 
laboratory may yet decide that its marine habitat furnishes it with more 
vitamins than land pastures yield to beef. 
to be first-class eating of an entirely meaty nature. 

“But the real importance of the advent of this new food is, of course, its 
addition to the sadly depleted meat stocks of the world for the avoidance of 
It is credibly stated that up till now as much 
meat from harvested whales has been discarded by the factory ships working 
in the whaling areas as the total weight of meat exported from Argentina 


“The obvious conclusion is that if, as appears from the present develop- 
ment, whale meat can be sent to table by means of quick freezing, then we 
have another great source of meat food available for mankind.” 


The 


At any rate, a whale steak is said 
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Industrial production has continue 
to be seriously affected by labor-mapn. 
agement disputes, particularly the strike 
in the primary steel industry which hag 
lasted more than 10 weeks by the end 
of September. However, some increases 
in output have been reported which ex. 
tend to consumer goods in strong de. 
mand. For example, producer sales of 
radio receiving sets rose from 29,493 
units in June and 44,954 units in May 
to 60,022 units in July. The coal situa- 
tion, which is of special interest to 
householders, has been distinctly eased 
by higher domestic output as well as 
larger current imports. 

Despite strikes, a very large volume of 
rail traffic is indicated; carloadings for 
the week ended September 21 were re- 
ported at 80,658 cars, the highest weekly 
figure since October 1929. The total for 
August, 325,000 cars, is the highest Au- 
gust figure on record. 

The export returns for August also 
show a sharp rise to $242,685,000—the 
highest monthly total reported since the 
end of the war with Japan. Exports to 
the United States at $74,961,000 showed 
little change, but exports to the United 
Kingdom rose to $71,852,000 from $40,- 
407,000 in July, and there were increases 
to other British countries, except India, 
as well as to some non-British markets. 
Meat, cheese, newsprint, nickel, and 
railway rolling stock were conspicuously 
higher for the month. Wheat, automo- 
biles, and electrical apparatus were 
lower. 

Of interest in this connection was an 
announcement at the end of the month 
that 34 new items had been added to the 
list of goods, token shipments of which 
may now be exported to the United King- 
dom on the basis of 20 percent of prewar 
shipments. The original list announced 
in April 1946 contained 38 items. Bulk- 
purchase contracts with the United 
Kingdom were also announced by the 
Minister of Agriculture on September 25 
for an “unprecedented” quantity of ap- 
ples (including canned and evaporated), 
plum pulp, raspberry pulp, peas and 
beans. An unspecified quantity of eggs 
for shipment to the United Kingdom 
was also contracted for. These bulk- 
purchase contracts supplement those 
already in operation ‘covering wheat, 
bacon and pork, eggs, cheese, and con- 
centrated milk products. 

Among labor-management disputes, 
that in steel was still in effect at the end 
of September but with expectation of 
early settlement on the basis of a com- 
promise proposal negotiated between the 
Government Steel Controller and the 
Canadian Director of the United Steel 
Workers Union. This was unofficially 


reported to provide a 13-cents-an-hour 
wage increase, 10 cents of which would 
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pe retroactive to April 1, plus paid holi- 
days. At the month-end there was also 
a reasonable prospect of the suspension 
of the farmers’ strike in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan on the basis of reference 
to the Agricultural Prices Support Board 
of the farmers’ demand for “parity” 
prices for farm products, 

One of the most important decontrol 
measures thus far taken by the Govern- 
ment, from the viewpoint of general pub- 
lic interest, was the final decision an- 
nounced toward the end of September to 
discontinue the wartime producers’ sub- 
sidy of 55 cents per 100 pounds on milk. 
The intention to discontinue this subsidy 
was originally taken in May when the 
consumer’s subsidy of 2 cents per quart 
on milk was terminated, effective June 
1. By the new action control over fluid- 
milk prices has been returned to the 
Provincial milk boards, and retail milk 
prices have been increased in some 
Provinces, including Quebec and Ontario, 
by 3 cents per quart, to offset the loss 
of subsidy and provide for increased 
producers’ costs. This new increase, 
added to the previous 2-cents-per-quart 
increase, makes a rise of approximately 
50 percent in the cost of milk to con- 
sumers. 

The subsidy of 23 cents per 100 pounds 
on milk used in the manufacture of con- 
centrated milk products was also dis- 
continued, effective September 30, with 
simultaneous increases in the price of 
evaporated and condensed milk and milk 
powder. The remaining subsidies on 
butter fat and milk used in the produc- 
tion of cheddar cheese will presumably 
terminate when the emergency authority 
expires at the end of the year. 

These steps pose graphically for more 
people than almost any other decontrol 
measure the problems involved in the 
withdrawal of the wartime economic 
machinery. It is considered encourag- 
ing, however, that the rise in prices over 
the summer, as shown by the official in- 
dexes, was small. The wholesaie index 
for August, the latest month now avail- 
able, declined fractionally from 109.5 to 
109.2 of the 1926 base, mostly on the in- 
fluence of a seasonal fall in vegetable 
products. The cost-of-living index figure 
for August 1 rose only fractionally over 
July 1, by 0.5 percent, to 125.6 percent of 
the level of August 1, 1939. This is a 
much smaller increase than in the 
several immediately preceding months. 

Among other control changes an- 
nounced during September was an 
amendment to the foreign-exchange 
regulations which permits residents to 
hold not more than $100 in United States 
currency without declaring and selling to 
an authorized dealer. Travelers also 
may obtain without a permit not more 
than $100 in United States currency or 
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eral at Batavia, Java. 


the war. 


ganization). 


main in effect for some time. 





Little Commercial Travel in Netherlands Indies 


The disturbed political situation in the Netherlands Indies has prevented 
the resumption of normal trade with that area. 
therefore, have not been granted permission to visit the Netherlands Indies 
in any appreciable numbers, according to the American Consulate Gen- 
Those who have been admitted are for the most 
part representatives of American firms which were established there before 


At the present time all foreign trade is being handled by the government 
through NIGIEO (Netherlands Indies Government Import and Export Or- 
All exports to the United States are sent to the Netherlands 
Purchasing Commission in New York, and, conversely, imports are shipped 
by the Commission on orders from NIGIEO. 
may be dissolved by January 1, 1947, but exchange controls will probably re- 


Batavia, the most important city in the Indies, is crowded, and accommo- 
dations can be obtained for only a limited number at the leading hotel, where 
rates for one person begin at about $6 a day, including meals. 
restaurants are high-priced, dinner costing from $3.20 to $4.80. 

It is practically impossible for a businessman to visit outside Batavia, as 
connections with other cities are entirely by air, and priorities are granted 
to businessmen only in cases of urgent necessity. Interisland shipping, it is 
reported, is still not functioning normally. 


American busnnessmen, 


It is reported that NIGIEO 


Meals in 




















travelers’ checks and not more than a 
total of $150 in United States and Cana- 
dian cash and travelers’ checks. 

Wide public interest has been ex- 
pressed in the new savings-bond issue to 
be offered by the Federal Government 
beginning October 15. This is intended 
to provide a channel for investment sav- 
ings comparable to the Victory Bonds 
issued during the war. The bonds will 
be available in units of $50, $100, $500, 
and $1,000. They will carry interest at 
234 percent and will be convertible to 
cash at any time at face value plus inter- 
est. All bonds will be registered and 
nontransferable, and, since the terms are 
relatively favorable, individual holdings 
will be limited to $2,000. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Streetcar, Bus and Truck Facilities.— 
Valparaiso and Santiago are the only 
two Chilean cities that have streetcars. 
Obsolete equipment is used and much of 
the track dates back to about 1901. 
Fifty-five percent of the Santiago equip- 
ment was purchased before 1914, 25 per- 
cent in 1926 and the remaining 20 per- 
cent in 1930. 

The Government-controlled company 
which operates the Santiago streetcars 
plans to assume the operation of all city 
busses, and expansion to include the 
street transportation systems of other 
cities is a possibility. 


Streetcars are not built in Chile, but 
some reconstruction work is done with 
imported parts. 

Independent bus owners operate in 
practically all cities throughout the 
country. The type of bus in use consists 
of a body built domestically and placed 
on a 1%- or 2-ton truck chassis. High 
import duties have prevented the impor- 
tation of modern motorbus equipment, 
but a 50 percent reduction in duties on 
chassis was effective in November 1945. 

New trolley busses have been pur- 
chased for Santiago and Valparaiso. 
Most of the bus equipment is practically 
worn out because of lack of replacements 
and repair parts. To replace present 
equipment and put new routes in opera- 
tion, it is estimated that at least 3,000 
new motorbusses will be needed. Despite 
the initial cost of installation, trolley 
busses appear to be the logical solution 
for street transportation, and cheap 
electric power in sufficient quantities to 
meet the country’s requirements is ex- 
pected to be available. 

Highway truck transportation in Chile 
is limited by the number of all-weather 
highways. The latest available infor- 
mation shows that of Chile’s approxi- 

mately 30,000 miles of roads, 588 miles 
are first-class concrete or paved highway, 
16,595 miles are graded earth roads, 
9,079 miles are second-class graded, 
graveled, or other types, and 3,728 miles 
are trails. 

The number of motortrucks needed 
has been estimated at about 10,000 to 
meet present requirements. The trend 
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is toward the Diesel-powered heavy- 
duty truck capable of hauling 10 to 12 
tons and a loaded trailer. 


China 
Tariffs and Trade Controis 


Radio License Requirements Revised. 
Licenses for the operation of ordinary 
household radio receivers can be obtain- 
ed from the Ministry of Communications 
as a matter of form and on a no-charge 
basis, according to advices recently re- 
ceived from the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai. However, all ap- 
plications for “communications” re- 
ceivers, that is those with facilities for 
detecting and amplifying code, are sub- 
ject to a more thorough investigation. 

Restrictions are no longer in effect on 
the local purchase or sale of ordinary 
receivers or parts thereof, but the im- 
portation of these receivers or parts 
thereof requires an import license 
obtainable from the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and involves the payment 
of a duty of 4 percent on the invoice 
value in addition to the normal duty 
levied. 

The shipment of radios or parts out 
of Shanghai, even in the event of trans- 
shipment to another city in China, still 
requires a permit from the Ministry of 
Communications. 

In the case of the local sale or transfer 
of parts and accessories for transmitting 
apparatus, the regulations are more 
stringent. It is necessary for the vend- 
or (1) to obtain permission from the 
Ministry of Communications to make the 
sale or transfer; (2) to list with the 
Ministry a detailed inventory of all parts 
to be disposed of; and (3) to advise the 
Ministry when the sale is completed, 
stating to whom the sale was made and 
“other pertinent data.” 

It is also necessary for the purchaser 
to obtain a special license to acquire 
radio transmitter parts from the local 
authorities, and in the event that a com- 
plete transmitter installation is bought or 
sold, special permission must be obtained 
in advance from the head office of the 
Ministry of Communications at Nanking. 


Transport and Communication 


Operations To Be Improved.—Three 
new projects for the improvement of 
transport facilities in China, at a com- 
bined cost of $US50,000,000, include 
(1) a new bridge across the Yellow River 
on the Peiping-Hankow Railway; (2) 
improvements to the Peiping-Hankow, 
Nanking-Shanghai, and Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo railway lines; and 
(3) construction of a new harbor at 
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Tangku, the approach to _ Tientsin, 
China’s second largest port. 

The China Marine Products Corpora- 
tion of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has begun cold-storage service 
on lines operating out of Shanghai, using 
four refrigerated cars, which are the 
property of the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, for carrying frozen fish from 
Shanghai to Nanking. 

The Canton-Hankow railway north- 
ward from Canton was opened to 
through traffic on July 1 and services are 
slowly developing, although regular 
schedules are impractical because of the 
condition of the roadbed and bridges. 

Operations on the short Canton-Sam- 
shui line were expected to be resumed in 
August. 

A project for repairing 300 kilometers 
of streets and roads in Shanghai, about 
30 percent of the city’s surface com- 
munications, was announced and will be 
begun when materials ordered from the 
United States arrive. The project will 











Reindeer Steaks for Norway 


Following a year’s respite, Nor- 
wegian reindeer herds, hard hit by 
German butchers during the occu- 
pation, are gradually reaching nor- 
mal size, says the Norwegian In- 
formation Service. Norway’s 125,- 
000 tame reindeer have long con- 
stituted an important source of 
fresh meat, and, with fall slaugh- 
tering now under way, it is esti- 
mated that tasty reindeer meat will 
soon be available the country over. 
Norwegian Agriculture Department 
officials charged with reindeer con- 
servation predict a fall and winter 
slaughter of approximately 20,000 
head, only slightly below 1939 
figures. 

The wanton killing of reindeer by 
the Nazis during Norway’s occupa- 
tion reduced herds by an estimated 
25 percent. In an effort to provide 
food for their starving armies in 
Finland, the Germans scoured the 
mountains, often wiping out whole 
herds with blasts of machine-gun 
fire from fighter planes. Defying 
Nazi orders, Lapp herdsmen fled 
with their herds to the most iso- 
lated mountain districts, there to 
await liberation. 

Last year’s slaughter was limited 
to a few hundred head in an effort 
to bring the herds up to normal, 
and Norwegians are now agreed 
that the year of waiting will pay 
gratifying dividends during the 
coming months. 
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cost approximately $US10,800,000. It is 
planned to gradually remove manpower 
vehicles from the streets. 

Plans for developing three roads sery- 
ing areas northeast of Canton are being 
speeded. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at San Jose 


The 1946-47 coffee crop is estimated to 
be between 425,000 and 500,000 quintals, 
and harvesting began in October. Trees 
on the Atlantic side are heavily laden 
this year; higher-grade coffees on the 
Pacific slope have not done as well. The 
yield, which will probably be consider- 
ably below the bumper crop of 575,607 
quintals in 1942-43, is expected to be well 
above last year’s crop of 337,435 quintals. 
Under the July-August ruling of OPA, 
Costa Rican coffee f. o. b. Limon for 
United States destination is averaging a 
price of 23 cents (US) a pound. 

A legislative decree published August 
25 curtails the privilege of free customs 
entry and requires all persons enjoying 
that right to file a statement showing the 
basis therefor. Another legislative 
decree, signed on September 3 and pub- 
lished on September 6, commissions the 
tax authorities to reappraise urban real 
estate for tax purposes. Its application, 
however, is linked up with the rent- 
control law of September 1939 in such 
manner that for the time being land- 
lords who are within the control law 
and do not propose to raise rents at 
present cannot be taxed at a higher 
valuation. In practice the new law and 
reappraisal procedure will therefore yield 
very little additional revenue. 

The 1946 budget, which was voted 
before Congress adjourned the last of 
August and applies only to the second 
half of the year, has estimated revenues 
of 38,500,000 colones, and expenditures, 
including later amendments, of approxi- 
mately 39,000,000. In order to raise the 
extra revenue needed to meet all expend- 
itures, a tax of 1% centimos on soft 
drinks and mineral water produced 
locally was set, plus a 1-centimo customs 
surcharge on all types of imports except 
those protected by international agree- 
ment. 

A general revision of the Costa Rican 
customs tariff was passed by Congress in 
August, signed by the President on 
September 19, and published as a sup- 
plement to the official gazette of Septem- 
ber 22d. The purpose of the revision is: 
(1) to consolidate the basic duty rates 
with some of the various surcharges and 
taxes which are also assessed upon im- 
ports; and (2) to raise a few rates such 
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as that on imported alcoholic beverages, 
and to boost a further number fraction- 
ally by rounding out to the next highest 
centimo the figures obtained by the con- 
solidation described under (1) above. 
As now printed, the tariff has four 
columns—one for the basic duty; one for 
those as Modified by the United States 
reciprocal trade agreement and similar 
international commitments; one for the 
public-works tax (1 centimo per kilo- 
gram in most cases); and one showing 
where the tax has been eliminated by 
treaty or agreement. With the excep- 
tion of jewelry and a few similar 
products which are assessed ad valorem, 
the Costa Rican tariff rates are specific, 
based on the gross kilogram. The new 
surcharge of 1 centimo on all imports 
not protected by international agree- 
ment is not included in the general 
revision. 

Allocations of exchange by the Con- 
trol Board in August and September 
were at the rate of $2,000,000 a month. 
It is expected that this amount will have 
to be reduced somewhat for the next few 
months, unless the volume of incoming 
exchange is greater than it has been. 
The length of time required on appli- 
cations for dollars averages 6 weeks for 
first- and second-category purposes (es- 
sential and semiessential imports), and 
for category three (luxuries and nones- 
sentials), about 10 weeks. 

Open-market operators were offering 
5.95 colones (official rate 5.61) for dollar 
currency the last week in September, a 
drop of five points over previous quota- 
tions. The explanation given was that 
the United States maritime strike meant 
fewer arrivals of merchandise and hence 
less demand for dollars with which to 
pay sight drafts. 

According to press and other sources, 
there is an increasing business going on 
in gold. Chinese merchants are said to 
be offering up to 262 colones (nearly $47 
at official rates) for $20 U. S. gold pieces 
or $35-an-ounce equivalent. Quantities 
of gold and some silver are said to be 
moving from Mexico and other northern 
points to Panama, where buyers are ac- 
tive. Gold obtained by placer miners on 
the Peninsula de Osa is likewise moving 
to Panama at prices well above the $35 
level, according to reports. Exports on 
a clandestine basis avoid the 3-percent 
export tax. 

A legislative decree approved by the 
President on September 9, 1946, set a 
further tax of 2 centimos on each con- 
tainer of mineral water or carbonated 
drink produced or bottled in Costa Rica. 
The proceeds are to be divided equally 
for university and secondary school 
scholarships for needy students. 
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Removal of Korea From 
Category of “Enemy Ter- 
ritory” 


Concomitantly with the restora- 
tion of limited postal service to 
Korea, effective July 4, 1946, the 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment issued Public Circular No. 30 
removing’ restrictions imposed 
under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act on communications between 
the United States and Korea, and 
unblocking Korean assets in the 
United States. This circular pro- 
vided that Korea is not to be con- 
sidered as a blocked country, nor 
as enemy territory, and that na- 
tionals of Korea are not to be con- 
sidered as blocked nationals. 

The effect of this action is to 
eliminate United States restrictions 
on transactions and communica- 
tions with Korea. Assets in the 
United States owned by persons in 
Korea who are nationals of a 
blocked country (for example, 
Japanese) remain blocked. 























At the close of August, the Issue De- 
partment of the National Bank held a 
balance of $4,190,000 in gold and foreign 
exchange as compared with $4,430,000 
1 month previous and $11,290,000 1 year 
previous. The exchange-control decrees 
of June 8 and July 27 have, as may be 
seen, greatly reduced the drain on the 
Department’s reserve but have not yet 
eliminated it. 

During August, the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation declined from 175,- 
300,000 to 172,600,000 colones, but the 
total circulating medium (i. e., current 
bank-account balances plus currency in 
the hands of the public) rose slightly 
from 146,400,000 to 146,700,000 colones. 
Using 1936 as 100, the index for the cir- 
culating medium registered 331.34 as 
against 363.95 a year ago. 

The general wholesale price index 
(1936100) for August stood at 201.26, 
down almost 3 points from July’s 203.09. 
During this time the subindex for do- 
mestic merchandise changed from 207.39 
to 205.99, while that for imported goods 
descended from 192.65 to 189.76. 

Meanwhile, the cost-of-living index 
was showing an upward trend. The fig- 
ure for August was 199.58 against 194.29 
in July and 188.53 in August 1945. Food 
jumped some 10 points and miscellane- 
ous articles 61 points over the preceding 
month. 
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Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Trade Agreement With Den- 
mark.—A new trade agreement has been 
signed between Czechoslovakia and Den- 
mark to extend until August 31, 1947, 
according to a cablegram of September 
26, 1846, from the American Embassy in 
Prague. By the terms of this agreement 
Denmark will supply cattle, butter, 
cheese, fish, perk products, casein, cryo- 
lite, and certain types of machinery in 
exchange for Czechoslovak hops, tex- 
tiles, timber, glass, porcelain, fireproof- 
ing materials, rolled-steel products, ma- 
chinery, and chemicals. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods-Exchange Agreement With 
Hungary Concluded.—An agreement be- 
tween Denmark and Hungary, concluded 
on July 9, 1946, to cover the 12-month 
period beginning on July 1, 1946, pro- 
vides for an exchange of goods to a value 
of 7,300,000 Danish crowns, according to 
the Netherland press. Payment is to be 
made in Danish crowns, through a spe- 
cial account at the National Bank of 
Denmark. 

Denmark is to supply fish, cryolite, 
seeds, and machines and is to receive in 
return garden seeds, paraffin, wood, ma- 
chines, radio tubes, and electric lamp 
bulbs, 

Trade and Payments Agreement With 
Portugal Concluded.—A trade and pay- 
ments agreement, valid for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1947, has been concluded be- 
tween Denmark and Portugal, according 
to the Netherland press. 

Portugal is to supply port and Madeira 
wines, coffee, tea, pepper, and tin and is 
to receive dried cod, potatoes, butter, 
hides, furs, cement, and machines from 
Denmark in return. Blocked accounts in 
each country are released. 

Goods-Exchange Agreement With U.S. 
S. R. Concluded.—An agreement between 
Denmark and the U. S. S. R. concerning 
reciprocal deliveries of commodities was 
signed on July 8, 1946, according to an 
announcement in the Netherland press. 
The agreement is valid for 2 years and 
contains definite delivery schedules for 
a period of 18 months, it is stated, 

Under the agreement Denmark’s prin- 
cipal deliveries will consist of butter and 
meat, while the U. S. S. R. is to furnish 
Denmark raw materials and supplies 
needed by industry. 
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It is contemplated that further nego- 
tiations concerning supplementary de- 
liveries of butter and meat, in return for 
grain and oil cake, will be undertaken. 


Ecuador 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
General at Guayaquil 


An announcement of the Ministry of 


‘Economy, which appeared in Guayaquil 


newspapers on September 25, advised 
merchants that they were to comply with 
decree No. 1019 of June 7, 1946,’ con- 
taining new price-control regulations, by 
October 1, 1946. Modifications of the 
decree are expected to be made in a 
“regulation” which is to be issued in the 
near future. The Ministry’s action cli- 
maxed a controversy which extended 
over a period of several months, during 
which the decree was held in suspense 
while opponents of the measure argued 
that it was unenforceable and would 
have a deleterious effect by encouraging 
black markets. The decision to attempt 
application and enforcement of the de- 
cree appears to have been reached as a 
consequence of the alarming rate with 
which prices have continued to rise dur- 
ing the past few months. 

Early in September the recently ap- 
pointed Minister of Economy held dis- 
cussions with representatives of com- 
merce and industry regarding the pos- 
sible advisability of modifying the exist- 
ing systems of control of foreign ex- 
change. One suggestion which was 
made ‘several times was that imports of 
necessary articles of consumption be fa- 
vored by the granting of a special rate 
of exchange. The press almost unani- 
mously decried the proposals on the 
grounds that frequent change of the con- 
trol system inevitably caused confusion, 
regardless of the intrinsic merit of the 
new methods. Toward the end of the 
month it appeared that the proposals 
would not be acted upon in the near 
future. 

Bank credit had become tight by the 
middle of September because of the large 
sums which were tied up in loans financ- 
ing the movement of rice. Banks at this 
time refused to extend loans on rice hold- 
ings unless the borrower had a letter of 
credit from the importer. Subsequently 
large shipments of rice were effected, 
loans were paid, and the credit situation 


1This decree provides for the posting of 
retail prices in conspicuous places and re- 
stricts maximum mark-ups to 10 to 30 per- 
cent, varying according to the turn-over and 
nature of the article concerned. For pre- 
vious announcements see Airgrams in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of July 20, 
1946, and August 31, 1946. 
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eased. It now appears that the commer- 
cial banks will be able to finance the 
movement of the present seasonal crop 
from their own resources, without reli- 
ance on bank acceptances. 

Decree No. 1866 of September 9, 1946, 
transferred from the Ministry of Econ- 
omy to the Banco Nacional de Fomento 
(a Government agricultural development 
bank) the sum of $200,000 for the im- 
portation of agricultural equipment, ma- 
chinery, and livestock. This sum is the 
balance of funds assigned to the Minis- 
try from the loan authorized by decree 
No. 1121 of July 10, 1945. The decree 
further provides that when the fourth 
quarter quotas of foreign exchange are 
established at least $500,000 shall be as- 
signed to the Bank for the same pur- 
poses. The Bank is to sell its imports 
to farmers and breeders at cost. 

The Ministry of Economy has in- 
formed the press that a branch of the 
Banco de la Nacion Argentina would soon 
be established in Ecuador. Representa- 
tives of the Argentine bank are expected 
to go to Ecuador in October to discuss 
the matter and to make preliminary 
arrangements. 

A hotel company has been formed 
which proposes to construct first-class 
hotels at Playas, Quito, and Cuenca. It 
is probable that the first hotel will be 
constructed at Playas, a seaside town 
near Guayaquil, which is expected to at- 
tract many visitors from Guayaquil when 
the new highway, now under construc- 
tion, is completed. 

An initial shipment of 240,000 bottles 
of beer to the United States was effected 
recently by an Ecuadoran brewery as 
part of a contract calling for the ship- 
ment of 5,000,000 bottles over a period 
of 1 year. There are hopes of develop- 
ing the export of this beer, which is con- 
sidered of high quality, into an important 
source of foreign exchange. 

Reports that the United States would 
soon raise or eliminate ceiling prices on 
cacao caused local quotations to rise to 
the highest levels yet attained, but de- 
liveries are very limited owing to a poor 


oF Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Poison Regulations Revised.—Revised 
regulations covering the importation and 
manufacture of poisonous substances 
and their sale in Finland (including spe- 
cial marking requirements) are con- 
tained in an ordinance of July 12, 1946, 
published as Finlands Forfattningssam- 
ling No. 555, and became effective from 
September 1, 1946. 

The new regulations are similar to 
those in force in Sweden. Poisons listed 
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as being particularly toxic (poisons of 
the “first class”) and their derivatives 
and so forth may be imported only by 
licensed pharmacists, certain authorized 
manufacturers, and other specified per- 
sons, and are subject to special customs 
formalities. Manufacture of poisons is 
permitted only under special licenses, 
Poisons of the first class may be sold only 
by pharmacists, as a general rule, while 
sales of those of the second class are per- 
mitted only by dealers licensed by the 
local authorities. 

On importation, the nature and com- 
position of poisons must be stated, either 
on a label or on an accompanying state- 
ment. Various detailed requirements as 
to packaging, marking, storage, sale, and 
so forth apply on distribution in Finland. 

Finland Grants Most-Favored-Nation 
Import Duty Treatment to United King- 
dom Products.—By notes exchanged be- 
tween Finland and the United Kingdom 
at Helsinki on April 6, 1946, Finland 
agrees to apply most-favored-nation 
treatment as concerns customs du- 
ties and charges on products and man- 
ufactures of the United Kingdom, im- 
ported into Finland, in return for like 
treatment accorded Finnish goods im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. 

This exchange of notes was promul- 
gated in a decree of June 14, 1946, effec- 
tive from June 19, 1946 (published as 
Finland Forfattningssamlings For- 
dragsserie No. 11), and this action was 
confirmed by a law also of June 14 (pub- 
lished as No. 10 in that series). 


French North 
Africa 


Commodity Controls 


Textiles: Algerian Agency Created to 
Liquidate Government Importation of 
Textiles—In view of the resumption of 
commercial relations with France and 
the cessation of lend-lease activities, the 
OAT (Office Algérien des Textiles) which 
was created January 26, 1943, and the 
CCOAT (Comité Consultatif de 1’Office 
Algérien des Textiles) which was cre- 
ated December 10, 1943, were abolished 
by an order of December 26, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on January 4, 1946, and a new agency 
SALIGT (Service Algérien de Liquidation 
des Importations Gouvernementales de 
Textiles) was created (with OAT per- 
sonnel) to take over OAT’s functions 
with eventual liquidation of the opera- 
tions in view. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal Imported Into Algeria from Allied 
Countries: Special Price-Compensation 
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tax Abolished.—The special price-com- 
pensation tax established by an order of 
March 6, 1944, and fixed at 150 francs 
per metric ton for coal imported after 
January 1, 1945, by an order of January 
94, 1945, has been abolished by an order 
of December 19, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on December 
25, 1945. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 22, 1945, for previous announcement. ] 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Resumption of Service for Ordinary 
Gift Parcels to French Zone of Ger- 
many.—Effective at once, ordinary (un- 
registered and uninsured) gift parcels 
not exceeding 11 pounds in weight will 
be accepted for mailing when addressed 
for delivery in the French zone of Ger- 
many, except the French sector of Ber- 


lin, by the Postmaster General’s Order - 


No. 32834 of September 25, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of September 26, 1946. 

The parcels will be subject to the same 
conditions as those addressed to the 
American and British zones, that is, to 
the conditions which were in effect prior 
to the suspension of the service and also 
to the following restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week may be 
sent by or on behalf of the same sender 
to or for the same addressee. 

(2) Contents are limited to such es- 
sential relief items as nonperishable 
foods, clothing, soap, mailable medi- 
cines, and other similar items for the 
relief of human suffering. No writing or 
printed matter of any kind may be in- 
cluded. 

The parcels and relative customs dec- 
larations must be conspicuously marked 
“Gift Parcel” by the senders, who must 
itemize the contents and value on the 
customs declarations. 

Parcels shall not exceed 72 inches, 
length and girth combined. 

The parcel-post rates are 14 cents per 
pound or fraction thereof. 

Parcels should bear the name of the 
addressee, street and house number, 
town, postal district number (if known), 
Province, and the indication “French 
Zone, Germany.” Box numbers may be 
used as part of the address, provided the 
name of the box holder is shown. Par- 
Cels shall not be accepted for mailing 
when addressed “General Delivery,” or 
when addressed for delivery in Berlin. 

The French Zone includes the follow- 
ing regions in Germany: 

Hesse and Nassau (Postal District 
16) —All places in Rheinhessen and west- 
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ern Nassau which are not included in the 
American Zone. 

Rhine Province (Postal District 22)— 
All places in the southern Rhine Province 
which are not included in the British 
Zone. 

Pfalz (Postal District 18)—All of the 
region known as the Pfalz, of which 
Kaiserlautern is the capital. 

Baden and Wuerttemberg (Postal Dis- 
tricts 17 and 14)—All places in northern 
and southern Baden and _ southern 
Wuerttemberg which are not included 
in the American Zone. 

Parcels which are undeliverable will 
not be returned to senders but will be 
turned over to authorized German relief 
organizations for distribution to the 
needy. 

The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
are applicable to parcels for delivery in 
the French Zone of Germany. 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Validity of Import Licenses.—The va- 
lidity of import licenses issued in Guade- 
loupe was fixed at 6 months by an official 
notice to local importers published in 
the Journal Officiel de la Guadeloupe of 
August 20, 1946. Two renewals of 3 
months each are permitted, thus pro- 
longing the potential life of a license to 1 
year, Licenses issued before December 
31, 1945, will not be renewed further after 
December 31, 1946. 


Guatemala 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Guatemala City 


Commercial operations in Guatemala 
during September continued at a high 
level of activity, with the demand for 
manufactured goods keeping pace with 
supply. Shortages in nearly all types of 
construction materials and machinery 
were aggravated. 

Record importations necessitated the 
rental of a large private warehouse near 
the main customs building. Arrange- 
ments were also made to facilitate the 
dispatch from customs of perishable 
goods and drugs and medicines badly 
needed in the Iocal market. 

New landing taxes were established for 
aircraft of all types using Guatemalan 
airports. The rate is based on $0.20 per 
50 kilograms (110 pounds) of cargo and 
$0.75 per passenger carried, with the 
minimum amount to be charged com- 
mercial planes set at $6. 
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Labor conflicts arising from demands 
for higher salaries increased signifi- 
cantly during the month. One strike, 
the first occurring in an industrial plant 
since January, developed when workers 
in four textile mills in Guatemala City 
walked out early in September. A Set- 
tlement which provided for a 40-percent 
wage increase was reached after 10 days. 
Two other strikes occurred on agricul- 
tural properties, affecting work at the 
United Fruit Co. plantations in Tiqui- 
sate, and at an agricultural-industrial 
property producing essential oils. In 
each case the workers returned to their 
jobs 2 days after the strikes had begun, 
when the conflicts were presented for 
conciliation to the National Department 
of Labor. Wage disputes are in the 
process of settlement for the cement 
factory and the leading domestic ciga- 
rette factory. A threatened bakers’ strike 
is also under conciliation. Wage in- 
creases were granted during the month 
in clothing establishments, the light and 
power company, an ice-cream factory, a 
sawmill, and in various commercial 
establishments. 

A National Labor Congress has been 
called for October 20 by the Guatemalan 
Confederation of Workers, one of the 
three principal groups of labor unions. 
The other two leading labor groups have 
been invited to attend. 

A project for instituting a social- 
security system in Guatemala was pre- 
sented to Congress by the President, but 
action on the proposed law will probably 
not be taken for some time, because of 
other pressing legislation. 

Production in the national cement fac- 
tory was ordered cut by 10 percent in 
order to allow time for machinery serv- 
icing and repairs. The factory had been 
working 24 hours daily. 

Prohibitions on the export of various 
agricultural products instituted in 1943 
were lifted by a governmental resolution, 
which provides, however, that the prod- 
ucts concerned shall remain subject to 
export license by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The articles affected are sugar, 
cotton, rice, sesame, cohune, cinnamon, 
beans, peanuts, corn, quinine, pepper, 
salt, cottonseed, and copra. 

The Department of National and In- 
tervened Farms on September 24 sold at 
auction 43,110 bunches of bananas to be 
cut on 11 nationally owned or controlled 
farms in the northwestern zone. 

On September 5, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture through the Department of For- 
estry sold at auction cutting privileges 
for 10,000 mahogany trees in zone 6 of 
El Peten. The stumpage fee agreed up- 
on was $60 per tree. 

On September 18, a notice appeared in 
the official Government publication to 
the effect that 24,000 hundredweight of 
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corn had arrived at Puerto Barrios cus- 
tomhouse from Argentina and that 
16,000 hundredweight would be acquired 
by the Ministry of Agriculture for use on 
nationally owned or controlled farms. 
Since then notices have appeared in the 
press by which the Office of Economic 
Stabilization advised the public that they 
were in a position to sell for local con- 
sumption a “considerable quantity” of 
corn at $2.50 per hundredweight and rice 
at $6 per hundredweight. 

Coffee exports from July 28 through 
August 31, 1946, totaled 70,847 bags (of 
60 kilograms each) as compared with 
88,072 bags exported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Exports were 
made to the following countries: United 
States, 70,181 bags; Switzerland, 172 
bags; the Netherlands, 5 bags; and 
Sweden 489 bags. Coffee in port ware- 
houses awaited shipment on August 31 as 
follows: Puerto Barrios, 15,164 bags; 
Livingston, 1,452 bags; San Jose, 6,462 
bags; and Champerico, 1,233 bags, or a 
total of 24,311 bags. 

Exports of bananas during August 1946 
amounted to 639,237 stems. 

Total imports during August amounted 
to 18,383 metric tons valued at $2,598,475 
c. i. f. and exports to 18,848 metric tons 
valued at $2,747,672 f. o. b. 

Customs revenues during August 
amounted to $490,103 from imports and 
to $148,550 from exports. 

On August 31, 1946, currency in circu- 
lation amounted to $28,215,381 in bills 
and to $2,646,731 in coins. Gold stocks 
consisted of $4,251,379 in the Banco de 
Guatemala and $24,219,413 in bullion de- 
posited with the United States Federal 


Reserve. 
Haiti 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 
at Port-au-Prince 


On August 31, 1946, Haiti’s export bal- 
ance of trade had increased to 32,861,000 
gourdes (1 gourde=$0.20 U.S. currency), 
by far the largest export excess since 
1918-19, the record year since reliable ex- 
port-import figures have been available. 
Haiti’s foreign commerce in August was 
valued at 19,098,000 gourdes divided as 
follows: Imports, 6,844,000 gourdes, and 
exports, 12,254,000. The value of coffee 
shipments comprised almost half of the 
total export value, amounting to 3,059,774 
kilograms evaluated at 5,650,052 gourdes. 
Haitian importers, however, were still be- 
ing handicapped by world-wide scarci- 
ties, and shortages of certain necessities 
such as cooking oil and laundry soap re- 
main serious problems. 

Black-market operations, which in the 
face of severe shortages have become fla- 
grant, are of increasing concern to the 
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Haitian Government. Indicating the de- 
veloping line of attack, the Secretary of 
State for Agriculture and Commerce re- 
cently issued two communiqués regulat- 
ing the sale of cloth. It is pointed out 
that these communiqués have as yet not 
appeared in the official journal, Le Moni- 
teur. Accordingly, all cloth merchants 
must submit inventories of their stocks 
to the Department of Commerce. Tie-in 
sales—that is, forcing the consumer to 
make a companion purchase of an arti- 
cle not in demand in order to buy an ar- 
ticle of necessity—will be rigidly con- 
trolled. Pending a definitive schedule, 
the profit margin for importers of cloth 
was set at 10 percent, for wholesale and 
retail dealers at 10 percent, and for re- 
tailers at 15 percent. 

Prices for cloth of all kinds must be 
posted on the doors of stores. Stock 
books must be constantly up to date in 
order to be presented to any qualified 
agent of the Department of Commerce. 
Inventories must be submitted to the 
Department of Commerce every 2 weeks. 
The Department of Commerce: states 
that it will distribute calico, chambray, 
denims, drills, and empty bags. Every 8 
days all copies of bills of sales must be 
submitted for review to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The newspaper Le Soir recently pub- 
lished a communiqué of the Department 
of Commerce to the effect that it was 
the decision of the Government to act 
as the sole importer of laundry soap. No 
additional developments along this line 
are known at the present time. 

A plan for Government control of the 
exportation of coffee, Haiti’s basic crop, 
was recently presented for consideration 
by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
coffee section of the Haitian Chamber of 
Commerce which rejected the proposi- 
tion. It was contended that if enacted 
into law by the Chamber and Senate, the 
result would be a Government monopoly 
on the export of coffee. Briefly, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce suggested the estab- 
lishment of a Coffee Institute. This In- 
stitute would have the power to fix the 
price which would be paid to the peasant 
producers, as well as to specify the 
amount of profit that the speculator 
(middleman) and the exporter could 
make. After purchasing and processing 
the coffee, the exporter would be obliged 
to deliver his stocks to the Institute which 
would assume the responsibility for all 
coffee sales abroad. The _ exporters 
would be allowed a profit not exceeding 
$1 on each 80-kilogram sack of coffee, 
and the Institute would receive the “sur- 
plus profit.” Profits thus realized would 
be used by the Institute under the direc- 
tion of the Departments of Commerce 
and Agriculture for a program designed 
to raise the standard of living of the 
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peasant masses, and particularly to aug. 
ment the production of coffee and other 
export crops. 

In rejecting the project, the Chamber 
of Commerce group, composed mostly of 
exporters, stressed the following points: 
(1) that the exporter, while furnishing 
the capital for Government operations, 
would be reduced to a subservient posj- 
tion; (2) that the peasant producer 
would receive lower instead of higher 
prices for his coffee since the Institute 
would have to build up a reserve for its 
program; (3) that exporters’ profits 
have not been excessive; (4) that a 
graduated income tax would be more 
just. Furthermore, the exporters stated 
that were such a measure to be adopted 
by the Haitian Government they would 
retire from the market until free enter- 
prise was again established. 

Government revenues for August 1946 
totaled 4,375,511 gourdes, or 1,708,304 
gourdes more than for the like month of 
last year. During the first 11 months of 
the fiscal year October 1945 through Au- 
gust 1946 Government revenue amount- 
ed to 41,140,750 gourdes as compared 
with 39,234,751 gourdes in the cor- 
responding period 1944—45. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Used Bags: Sanitary Regulations Am- 
plified —In a communiqué appearing in 
Le Moniteur of May 10, 1946, the Hai- 
tian Department of Agriculture informs 
importers of used bags that fumigation 
of empty bags will be done in a fumi- 
gatorium at the Customs in Port-au- 
Prince at the rate of 5 gourdes ($1) per 
bale of 1,000 siam cotton bags or of 250 
jute bags. 

Used bags already fumigated in the 
country of origin should be accompanied 
by a certificate issued by an official agent 
of the Bureau of Vegetable Quarantine 
of that country indicating the mode of 
treatment, the name of the ship trans- 
porting the bales, the number and marks 
of the bales, the address of the sender 
and that of the consignee. Fumigation 
of bags already fumigated in the coun- 
try of origin will still be obligatory on ar- 
rival in Haiti if they were transported 
on the same ship with other nonfumi- 


gated bags. 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


India Extends Credit to Siam.—A for- 
mal agreement between India and Siam 
which provides a credit of 50,000,000 
rupees to the Government of Siam was 
signed in New Delhi on September 4, 
1946. The purpose of the loan is said 
to be the purchase of goods and services 
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in India to aid in the rehabilitation of 
Siam. Preliminary reports indicate that 
the agreement contains the following 
provisions: 


1. The 50,000,000-rupee credit may be 
drawn upon during the period from August 
1, 1946, to July 31, 1947, inclusive. 

2. The Government of India will, from time 
to time, make deposits to the account of the 
Bank of Siam in the Reserve Bank of India 
as requested by the Government of Siam. 

3. The amount of the credit used by July 
31, 1947, shall be repaid, including interest 
on the unpaid balance, at 3 percent per an- 
num, in annual installments of 3,400,000 
rupees beginning August 1, 1947. After 
August 1, 1951, the Government of Siam may 
accelerate repayments of the amount drawn 
under the credit. 

4. The annual installments shall be paid 
on August 1 of each year. 

5. The Government of Siam will, in con- 
sultation with the Government of India, es- 
tablish a purchasing policy with respect to 
all purchases to be made under the credit 
from sources in India. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Governing Exports.—On 
June 3, 1946, the Iranian Council of 
Ministers approved a decree setting forth 
the regulations covering the exportation 
of various commodities from Iran, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy, Tehran, dated July 9. In gen- 
eral, the decree confirms the prevailing 
practice and involves no _ significant 
change in policy. It sets up the fol- 
lowing three categories of commodities 
and the regulations applicable to each: 


(a) Exports prohibited except with Gov- 
ernment permission in each case: 

1. Wheat, barley, rice, and flour; 

2. Cow, ox, and buffalo hides, raw; 

3. Butter, animal fats, and tallow, except 
lard; 

4. Jute, raw; 

5. All kinds of livestock, such as lambs, 
goats, sheep, cows, oxen, buffaloes, horses, 
donkeys, and mules; 

6. Foreign-made piece goods; sugar, re- 
fined and loaf; foreign-produced tea; 

7. Arms and ammunition; 

8. Gold and silver ingots, coins and manu- 
factures, except ornaments worn by pas- 
sengers on their person, 

(b) Exports under Government monopoly, 
the exclusive right of export being vested 
in certain establishments by the Govern- 
ment: 

1. Opium and derivatives—Department of 
Opium, Ministry of Finance; 

2. Tobacco, pipe and cigarette tobaccos 
and derivatives—Tobacco Monopoly; 

3. Products of the Caspian Sea fisheries— 
Irano-Soviet Fishing Co.; 
4. Oil and petroleum 

Iranian Oil Co., Ltd. 
Note: The prevailing foreign-trade regu- 
lations, exchange control or produc- 
tion restrictions are not applicable to 
the above products. 

(c) Exports requiring fulfillment of spe- 
cial requirements: 

1, Livestock and animal products—a spe- 
cial certificate of health from the Iran- 


products—Anglo- 
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ian Veterinary Department, unless not re- 
quired by the importing country; 

2. Tree stock propagation materials, such 
as shoots, stems, and seedlings, young date- 
palm trees, seeds of tobacco, beet and jute, 
industrial and forest wood and lumber—per- 
mission from the Ministry of Agriculture 
required; 

3. Historical relics—permission 
from the Ministry of Education. 

Nore: Exports of goods not listed above 
do not require a special license but are 
subject to customs and exchange 
formalities. 


required 


The foregoing decree supersedes arti- 
cle 7 of the Regulation for Export and 
Import of Goods and Exchange Transac- 
tions and appended indices 1 to 5 as well 
as all other conflicting decrees. 


Malayan Union 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Uniform Company Law Established.— 
The “Companies Ordinance, 1946, Ma- 
layan Union” was enacted on June 29, 
1946. This enactment, by the extension 
of the Straits Settlements Companies Or- 
dinance, 1940, provides a uniform Com- 
pany Law throughout the Malayan 
Union. Under this new Ordinance all ex- 
isting companies incorporated in the ter- 
ritory of the Malayan Union (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 24, 
1946, page 19) except companies incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the Straits Set- 
tlements and registered in Malacca or 
Penang (which may elect to be incorpo- 
rated and registered in Singapore), are 
deemed to be incorporated in the Ma- 
layan Union. 

Each company must present to the 
Registrar of Companies, at Kuala Lum- 
pur, two duly authenticated copies of its 
memorandum and articles of association 
containing, or together with, two duly 
authenticated copies of its certificate of 
incorporation. The filing of annual re- 
turns for the years 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
1945 is waived. The first annual return 
thereafter is to be filed before March 31, 
1947. 

Within 3 months from the date of re- 
suming its business or other activities, 
each company shall file with the Regis- 
trar: 

(a) A declaration that the company has 
resumed its business, or other activities. 


(b) A list of directors of the company. 
(Cc) The address of the registered office. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
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(d) Particulars, as required under section 
80 of the Companies Ordinance, 1940, of all 
charges (liens against the company’s prop- 
erty). 

In the case of a company incorpor- 
ated outside the Union carrying on busi- 
ness within the Union there shall be 
filed the following documents: 

(a) A certified copy of the charter, stat- 
utes, or memorandum and articles of the 
company, or other instrument constituting 
or defining the constitution of the com- 
pany, and if the instrument is not written 
in the English language, a certified transla- 
tion thereof. 

(bv) A list of the directors of the com- 
pany, containing such particulars with re- 
spect to the directors as are required to be 
contained with respect to directors in the 
register of the directors of a company. 

(c) The name and address of the person 
resident in the Colony authorized to ac- 
cept on behalf of the company service of 
process and other notices required to be 
served on the company. 

(d) A copy of the last balance sheet. 


The Registrar may dispense with these 
requirements if it can be shown to his 
satisfaction that the records were de- 
stroyed or damaged by enemy action. 
In cases where the Registrar’s files have 
been damaged by enemy action, he may 
request that new documents be filed. 

Uniform Bankruptcy Law _ Estab- 
lished.—The Malayan Union Govern- 
ment Gazette of June 21, 1946, published 
a proposed Ordinance making transi- 
tional provision for proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy, which subsequently became effec- 
tive July 4, 1946. Under the Ordinance, 
known as the Bankruptcy (Transitional 
Provisions) Ordinance, 1946, the bank- 
ruptcy law of the Federated Malay States 
is made applicable to all of the Malay 
States and the bankruptcy law of the 
Straits Settlements is continued in the 
Settlements of Malacca and Penang as 
well as in Singapore. This is reportedly 
only a temporary or transitional meas- 
ure and eventually a uniform law for the 
whole Malayan Union will be enacted. 

The bankruptcy petition should be 
filed in the Supreme Court of the Set- 
tlement or State in which the debtor has 
resided or carried on business for the 
longest period during the 6 months im- 
mediately preceding the filing of the 
petition. The proceedings shall not be 
prejudiced, however, by being instituted 
in a wrong Settlement or State, and may 
be transferred from one court to another. 

The Colony and the Union may agree 
to recognize the Official Assignee in 
Bankruptcy appointed by each other, and 
publish notification to that effect in the 
Official Gazette. Under such agreement 
when a person is adjudged a bankrupt 
in Singapore, all his property in the 
Malayan Union shall vest in the Official 
Assignee appointed by the Government 
of Singapore. All courts of the Malayan 
Union are required to recognize his title, 
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but such recognition will not be granted 
if a bankruptcy proceeding is pending 
against the individual in the Malayan 
Union at the same time. _ 


Mexico 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Mexico City 


Mexico’s President-elect, Miguel Ale- 
man, announced at a press conference 
the hope that a foreign loan to Mexico of 
300,000,000 pesos (approximately $60,- 
000,000) would be forthcoming shortly 
after he took office on December 1, 1946. 
He emphasized that such a loan would 
enable his incoming administration to 
put through a bigger public-works pro- 
gram without recourse to inflationary 
measures. He stated his conviction that 
the budget of the country was ample to 
service a loan of these proportions with- 
out incurring greater taxes or unduly 
burdening Government finances. Pro- 
ductive features of the proposed loan 
would, it was averred, provide additional 
Government income which would more 
than offset service charges on the loan. 

The President-elect also spoke of im- 
proving Government operation and of 
“holding the line” on tax increases or 
even reducing some levies. 

Data for the first half of 1946, recently 
compiled, indicate a falling off in 
Mexico’s mineral production and export 
during the first half of 1946 as compared 
with the last half of 1945. For the four 
major metals produced by Mexico, cop- 
per, zinc, lead, and silver, the declines 
ranged from 10 percent to 48 percent. 
This is of considerable importance, be- 
cause mining represents a very impor- 
tant phase of the country’s economy. It 
is probable that this drop in production 
and exports reflects the time lost through 
a general mining strike of more than 2 
months’ duration early in the year. 

The building boom in Mexico has 
slackened. After 5 years of almost con- 
tinuous activity in building construction, 
the last 6 months’ figures reflect an ex- 
traordinary falling off in new projects. 
For the first time in years, masons and 
other building workers in the Federal 
District are said to be going about solic- 
iting work. Chief reasons for the slow- 
down are tightening of policy by banks 
as regards real-estate and construction 
loans; United States restrictions on ex- 
port of building materials; and exag- 
gerated costs of such materials in Mex- 
ico when procurable. 

Although there is no serious cessation 
of activity in other lines of industry, the 
industrial situation is hampered by 
labor-management difficulties. These 
involve strikes, slow-downs, and stop- 
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pages, which have adverse effects on pro- 
duction and price levels and add to pres- 
ent inflated costs of essential commod- 
ities. The index of wholesale prices for 
Mexico City was at 298.8 for September, 
up 6.2 points from the preceding month, 
and compares with 253.7 for September 
1945 (1929=100). 

The lumber business is continuing to 
show favorable results as a result of spe- 
cial efforts on the part of United States 
officials in Mexico to enhance the pro- 
duction and export of finished and semi- 
finished lumber. More than 800 car- 
loads of processed lumber were shipped 
to the United States in August, a new 
high record. 

Steel and cement mills in the country, 
although operating at capacity are not 
able to cope with the demand. Private 
contractors as well as the Mexican Gov- 
ernment are seeking such materials, par- 
ticularly cement, from nearby United 
States sources, although there are re- 
ports that orders have been placed re- 
cently for European-made cement. 
Despite the heavy charges for shipping, 
such cement can be laid down in Mexico 
at salable price, although considerably 
more expensive than American cement 
would be. 

Mexico is still in need of cereal food- 
stuffs. Wheat is in short supply, and 
some of the larger flour mills of the coun- 
try were forced to shut down during Sep- 
tember because of lack of wheat to grind. 

In general, the agricultural situation 
is favorable, and the latest estimate of 
the current cotton crop has been raised 
to 443,000 bales, compared with 420,000 
previously estimated. Quality is said to 
be excellent for the Matamoros district. 
Mexican coffee continues to flow to the 
United States in satisfactory volume, 
about 25,000,000 kilograms having been 
exported in the 9 months period ended 
June 30, 1946. More than 95 percent of 
the total shipped went to the United 
States during that time. The Nether- 
lands and Sweden were the next largest 
buyers. 

Exchange rates for dollars are steady 
at 4.85 buying and 4.86 selling. Collec- 
tions are prompt. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been changed on a num- 
ber of items by an administrative circu- 
lar, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 14, 1946, and effective Sep- 
tember 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in pa- 
rentheses, are as follows: 
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Fresh shrimp, raw, 125 (96); fresh 
shrimp, cooked, 125 (96); dry shrimp, 
with shell, 250 (141.60); dry shrimp, 
peeled, 250 (153.25); raw hides, goat, ¢ 
per gross kilogram (4); raw hides, kid, 
with maximum weight of 300 grams each, 
6 per gross kilogram (4); dry blood of 
cattle and other animals, 0.55 per grogs 
kilogram (0.34); guano of birds, 39 (23): 
guano of bats, 39 (23); chicle, 8.73 per 
gross kilogram (7.17); root or leaf of 
millet and small broom fiber, 1.50 per 
gross kilogram (1.70); crude petroleum, 
with density over 0.96, 42.70 per cubic 
meter (35.10); Diesel oil and fuel ojj, 
40.15 per cubic meter (35.20); gas ojl, 
52.60 per cubic meter (49.20); naphtha- 
lene, 0.90 per gross kilogram (2); mold- 
able pastes with a base of hard rubber, 
celluloid, casein, gelatine, fecula, phenol, 
urea (artificial resin), and similar mate- 
rials in manufactured articles, not speci- 
fied; dolls of moldable pastes, 3.75 per 
gross kilogram (3.75); cachets contain- 
ing medicinal substances, exempt (ex- 
empt) ; other moldable pastes with a base 
of the materials specified, 3.75 per gross 
kilogram (12). 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Charges Collected on Imports, 
Exports, and Certain Domestic Deliver- 
ies —The Rijksbureaux (Control Boards) 
for Commerce and Industry in the 
Netherlands will collect the following 
charges to cover “the expenses incurred 
by the Rijksbureaux in the administra- 
tion of the Distribution Law of 1939,” 
according to a decree of June 29, pub- 
lished as Staatsblad No. G 162 and effec- 
tive from July 25, 1946: 

1. “Contributions” concerning the im- 
port of domestic delivery of so-called 
“distribution goods”; 

2. Registration fees; 

3. Compensations for the issuance of 
records and for the rendering of services. 

Contribution fees may not exceed the 
amount of 1.5 percent of the value, ac- 
cording to invoice, of the imported or 
delivered goods and must be paid by 
either the importer or the supplier. The 
maximum amount of the registration fee 
is 100 guilders to be paid when a person 
is being registered with a particular 
Rijksbureaux. Compensation fees may 
not exceed 3 guilders for any individual 
activity of the Rijksbureaux. The decree 
is retroactive from January 1, 1946. 

Based upon this decree, six ordinances 
were published on August 23, 1946, au- 
thorizing several Rijksbureaux to collect 
contribution fees on a number of com- 
modities, according to Economische 


Voorlichting, The Hague, September 5, 
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1946. However, the directors of the in- 
dividual bureaus may grant complete or 
partial exemption from these contribu- 
tion fees, either under certain conditions 
or unconditionally. The Rijksbureaux 
and the charges collected by them are 
as follows: 


a. Bureau for Hides and Leather. 

1.5 percent on domestic deliveries of hides 
and skins made to leather manufacturers 
and to tanneries; 

1.5 percent on imports of all tanning ma- 
terials, including chromium salts, of all kinds 
of tanning agents and cellulose extracts; 

0.75 percent on imports of all kinds of 
leather, of shoes, leather goods, industrial 
leather belting and of all other goods under 
the control of this Bureau; 

15 percent on exports of nonprocessed 
skins. 

These charges are retroactive from January 
1, 1946. 

b. Bureau for Ceramics. 

0.75 percent on deliveries and on imports 
of all goods under the control of this Bureau, 
such as building materials, all kinds of goods 
made with concrete or cement, glass panes, 
glass tiles, pottery, household crockery, 
chinaware, opticians’ supplies (except optical 
instruments), toys (except wooden toys), 
sporting goods, window dummies, and wax 
figures. ; 

These charges are levied as of July 25, 1946. 

c. Bureau for Paper. 

0.75 percent on deliveries and imports of 
paper goods. Not included in this group 
are printing and binding materials, stencils, 
carbon paper, sensitized paper, tar paper, 
felt cloth, asphalt-bituminous paper, and 
substitutes made from jute. The charges are 
retroactive from January 12, 1946. 

d, Bureau for Coal. 

0.35 guilder per ton on deliveries and on 
imports of coal, coke, lignite, and briquets, 

1.5 percent on deliveries of peat. 

These charges are effective as of July 25, 
1946. 

e. Bureau for Lumber. 

1.5 percent on imports of lumber and of 
products consisting entirely or to a large 
extent of wood. The charges are retroactive 
from January 1, 1946. 

f/. Bureau for Tobacco and Tobacco Prod- 
ucts. 

0.375 percent of the value computed on the 
basis of the retail price on deliveries and im- 
ports. Domestically grown tobacco is not 
subject to this charge. 


Peru 
Airgram from U. §. Embassy 


at Lima 


Foreign-exchange sales were drastic- 
ally curtailed in September and early 
October, and purchasers were finding it 
even more difficult than during preced- 
ing months to obtain dollars to buy 
merchandise or for other purposes. Ex- 
change sales were limited on a daily 
basis for each bank. Early in Septem- 
ber a fixed noncumulative quota was set 
each day for each bank. This plan was 
subsequently modified in that no fixed 
quota is announced but each bank ap- 
plies daily to the Superintendent of 
Banks for approval of individual sales. 
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The Central Reserve Bank stopped 
selling exchange for forward delivery 
early in September, and as a _ conse- 
quence, foreign-owned banks discon- 
tinued altogether the issuance of let- 
ters of credit because of inability to ob- 
tain protection for customers against the 
risk of variation in the foreign exchange 
rate. It is reported that certain banks 
in some instances have issued letters of 
credit without the protection of a for- 
ward purchase. No difficulty has been 
experienced in collections against let- 
ters of credit that have been issued. 

Possession of an import license, 
although necessary to obtain a permit 
to buy foreign exchange, involves no cer- 
tainty that the latter permit will be 
issued and that exchange can be bought. 
In fact, sales of foreign exchange in 
September were far below the value of 
import licenses issued in either August 
or September. Hence, many firms with 
licenses to import merchandise were 
without any immediate prospect of being 
able to make payment abroad. 

The Central Reserve Bank has de- 
clared the initial parity of the sol to the 
International Monetary Fund at 6.50 
soles per dollar. In announcing this 
declaration, the president of the bank 
called attention to provisions of the Fund 
Agreement which permit changes on the 
initiative of either the Fund or the mem- 
ber country in the parity as initially de- 
clared. Gold and foreign exchange held 
by the Central Reserve Bank increased 
slightly from 164,900,000 soles at the end 
of July to 172,100,000 soles at the end of 
August. 

Petroleum production remained below 
the level of output for the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. However, on Sep- 
tember 16 an American company, op- 
erating in the Oriente region, completed 
its first oil well since the war. This well, 
which has an estimated production of 
3,700 barrels per day on open flow, is 
located near the confluence of the 
Pachitea and Ucayali Rivers. The same 
company is actively drilling the Agua 
Caliente dome in the hope of obtaining 
sufficient proven reserves to market crude 
oil in Brazil, and expects to make ship- 
ments to the inland port of Manaus in 
the near future. 

The passage of new petroleum legisla- 
tion and the granting of new conces- 
sions, although strongly supported, met 
with increased opposition so that no im- 
portant progress was made on these mat- 
ters during September, but geological 
work by oil companies in eastern Peru is 
reported to have been increased. A re- 
duction in oil exploration work was ex- 
pected with the advent of the rainy sea- 
son in October. 

Mining companies in Peru maintained 
operations at near-capacity rates in or- 
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der to take advantage of the present 
market demand and expected high 
prices; however, there was no evidence of 
interest on the part of outside capital to 
invest in any new mining enterprises. 
An exception to the generally high level 
of productive activity in mining indus- 
tries is found in the case of gold. The 
fixed price of the latter metal, combined 
with continually rising costs of produc- 
tion, together with Government control 
of foreign exchange and over the sale of 
gold, constituted unfavorable conditions 
for this branch of mining. 

Industrial labor remained relatively 
inactive during September with the ex- 
ception of strikes in two of the larger 
textile plants which were settled by the 
granting of general wage increases ap- 
proximating 8 percent. Agricultural la- 
bor in a few southern cotton plantations 
refused to work and brought about an 
1l-day sympathy strike in the nearby 
city of Nasca. The strike was settled by 
mediation of Peruvian labor officials, but 
considerable tension was reported in 
Nasca. 

A law providing 15 days retirement pay 
for each month of service for all em- 
ployees of businesses capitalized in ex- 
cess of 200,000 soles was passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies and caused con- 
siderable adverse comment in the local 
press, which maintains that the law is 
economically impracticable. 

Panagra maintained its increased 
schedules to Panama and has completely 
worked off the backlog of passengers. 
TACA de Colombia inaugurated weekly 
service between Lima and Bogota on Sep- 
tember 21 and announced an increase to 
four trips weekly for October. The in- 
itial survey flight of Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways arrived in Lima and pre- 
sented its application for a Peruvian 
operating permit. It was announced 
that service will be inaugurated about 
January 1, 1947, if the required govern- 
mental authority is granted. 

The local wheat-flour situation con- 
tinues critical. As anticipated, the 
wheat-milling industry in Peru came to 
a standstill during September with ac- 
tivities limited to the doling out of flour 
reserves under restrictive quotas issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. During 
the latter part of September, no flour 
was shipped to the Provinces from Lima 
in an effort to stretch the supply for that 
city until the arrival of 3,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat, which was expected on 
or about October 4. 

Tentative arrangements have been 
made for shipments of United States and 
Canadian wheat to cover the months of 
October, November, and December. Ar- 
rangements for obtaining wheat from 
Argentina remained uncertain despite an 
intergovernmental agreement and com- 
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mercial contracts previously concluded. 

A law establishing the National Corpo- 
ration of Food Supplies (Corporacién 
Nacional de Abastecimientos) was pro- 
mulgated on September 18, 1946. This 
organization will be a Government 
agency capitalized at 10,000,000 soles, de- 
signed to regulate the prices of food 
products and to assure adequate distri- 
bution throughout the country. 

A Supreme resolution of September 9, 
1946, prohibited the reregistration as 
foreign products of foreign-brand phar- 
maceutical specialties and preparations 
manufactured in Peru and registered as 
domestic products. This action was 
taken to prevent foreign manufacturers 
who produced such products in Peru dur- 
ing the war from returning their opera- 
tions abroad, thus causing unemploy- 
ment of Peruvian labor and a decrease 
in the consumption of domestic raw 
materials. 

Two bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress by the Minister of Finance request- 
ing authority to amend the income tax 
on rents and to establish a new tax on 
profits obtained in transfers of real- 
estate property. The amended tax on 
rents would provide for a rate of six- 
tenths of 1 percent per annum, com- 
puted on the value of property, instead 
of 7 percent on the annual rent, as here- 
tofore. The proposed new tax on real- 
estate transfers is graduated from 7 to 
15 percent. 

In an Executive decree of July 31, 1946, 
published on September 25, 1946, the 
name of the State Corporation known 
as Peruvian Steamship Co. (Compania 
Peruana de Vapores) was changed to 
Peruvian Steamship Corporation (Cor- 
poracion Peruana de Vapores). The 
decree has set July 18, 1949, as final 
date for reacquisition at par by the new 
corporation of all shares of the extinct 
company in possession of the public. 
Shareholders’ rights will become extin- 
guished at the expiration of that date. 
Notices to this effect will be published in 
the principal newspapers of Peru and will 
be made known by Peruvian consuls in 
foreign countries. 

Plans were announced to hold a Radio 
Electronic Exposition in Lima in Decem- 
ber and January, with the hope that 
many American manufacturers and ex- 
porters of radio and electric equipment 
would be represented. The South Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute announced that 
Lima would be the seat of the First 
South American Petroleum Congress, to 
be held next March. Plans were made 
to hold a Second International Confer- 
ence of Women Lawyers concurrently 
with the Fifth Inter-American Confer- 
ence of Lawyers next April. The Inter- 


American Indian Institute announced 
that the Second Inter-American Confer- 
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ence on Indian Life would convene in 
Cuzco in September, while the Third 
Pan American Conference of Municipali- 
ties was scheduled for September or Oc- 
tober, bringing to a total of nine the 
number of international conferences and 
expositions to be held in Peru during 
1947. 

Proposed Budget for 1947.—Expendi- 
tures of 825,300,000 soles would be au- 
thorized according to the proposed 1947 
budget for Peru introduced in Congress 
August 27. This amount is 30.3 percent 
more than expenditures of 633,285,000 
soles authorized for 1946 and 84.8 per- 
cent more than authorizations of 446,- 
547,000 soles for 1945. Most of the total 
increase in the proposal for 1947 over 
figures for 1946 is for the Ministries of 
Treasury and Commerce, Public Educa- 
tion, War, and Development and Public 
Works. The greatest relative increases 
over 1946 figures are 59.6 percent for 
Development and Public Works, 41 per- 
cent for Judiciary, 40.1 percent for 
Treasury and Commerce, and 38.2 per- 
cent for Agriculture. 


Peru’s Proposed Budget of 1947, Compared 
With That of 1946 


{Thousands of soles] 





= Increase for 
- = 1947 
Division of Government = 7. bh ~ a 
or Ministry = oS 5 S 
= pat = ) 
4 A = as 
= rw = Ae 
Legislative Branch 7,972) 9,730) 1,758) 22.1 
President of the Republic 1,315; 1,791) 476, 36.2 
Judicial Branch 10, 228, 14,420) 4,192 41.0 
National Economic Con- | 
gress... = 2,000; 2,000) _. 
Ministry of: 
Government and Police__| 95,060 114,161) 19,101) 20.1 
Foreign Affairs and Wor- 
ad 16, 290) 21,290} 5.000) 30.7 
Justice and Labor 16,638 19,601} 2,963) 17.8 
Public Education 111, 006 147, 429) 36, 423 
Treasury and Commerce_|136, 641\191, 480) 54, 83s 
War..-- phantbon | 81, 146/102, 466) < 
Navy..-- ‘ oan UE UG 
Aeronautics --| 47, 592) 49, 999} 
Development and Public | | 
Works | 32, 262) 51, 488) 
Public Health-_- 28, 874| 38, 774! 34.3 
Agriculture __ 20, 658! 28, 541) 7, 883) 38.2 
Total... 1633, 285/825, 300]192, 015) 30.3 





Besides the regular budget, it is ex- 
pected that expenditures from special 
funds (cuentas de orden) will be 122,- 
200,000 soles, or 46.9 percent more than 
the authorization of 83,213,200 soles for 
1946. Functions of local government are 
maintained from these special funds. 
Authorization of such expenditures is 
made by the National Government, al- 
though these funds are accounted for 
separately from the national budget. 

The budget of revenue or proposals 
for inceased taxation, if such proposals 
are to be made, are not yet available. In 
view of the outlook for a deficit in 1946, 
it would appear necessary that the bur- 
den of taxes be substantially increased 
to avoid a deficit for 1947. 
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Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goods Exchange with Norway—a 
goods exchange agreement between Po. 
land and Norway was signed in Warsaw 
on August 29, 1945, according to a re. 
port from the American Embassy, War- 
saw. 

Norway undertakes to export 100,000 
barrels of salt herring and 100 tons of 
cod-liver oil in exchange for 650,000 tons 
of coal and coke fom Poland. 

The Governments of both countries 
will do everything to expedite deliveries, 
Norway will provide 12 locomotives and 
400 railway cars to Poland to transport 
the coal and coke. The Bank of Nor- 
way will arrange for the necessary credit 
to Poland 45 days after the signing of 
this agreement. It will also arrange with 
the National Bank of Poland for the 
settlement of the balance of obligations 
resulting from this agreement. 

The agreement was to enter into force 
upon signature and to continue until the 
fulfillment of the mutual obligations. 

[The full text of the agreement is avail- 
able in the European Division of Office of 


International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce. | 


Mutual Cooperation and Trade Agree- 





ment.—A mutual cooperation agreement 
between Poland and the U.S. S. R. guar- 
anteeing to each other most-favored- 
nation treatment with regard to customs 
duties, shipment, and warehousing of 
goods, as well as a mutual exchange of 
goods agreement was signed in Moscow 
on July 7, 1945, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Warsaw. 

This agreement stipulates most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment of customs pay- 
ments and charges in connection with 
imports and exports, grants warehouse 
and port facilities for the ships and their 
cargoes, and provides other means of co- 
operation for the transport and transit 
of goods. The mutual exchange of 
goods agreement provides for quantities 
of mineral ores, minerals, fuels, lubri- 
cants, chemicals, newsprint, paper, rub- 
ber, cereals, textiles, automobiles, and 
other manufactured products from the 
U. S. S. R. to be exchanged for hard 
fuel, metals, minerals, fabrics, glass, and 
wooden products from Poland. The 
mutual cooperation agreement enters 
into force upon ratification and is for an 
indefinite period. 

The mutual exchange of goods agree- 
ment entered into force on the day of 
its signature and was to last until the 
delivery of the goods. 

[Full text available in the European Divi- 


sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. | 
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Commodities Exchange Agreement.— 
A Polish-Soviet trade agreement provid- 
ing for the exchange of commodities was 
signed in Moscow on February 8, 1946, 
according to a report from the American 
Embassy, Warsaw. 

The agreement stipulates that $96,- 
000,000 worth of Russian agricultural 
products, chemicals, manufactured and 
semimanufactured goods, be exchanged 
for Polish coal, coke, textiles, cement, 
and a variety of metals and minerals 
totaling a similar amount. 

The agreement specifies that the ex- 
change should take place in the period 
from April 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. 
It also provides for the means of ship- 
ment and delivery, the manner of pay- 
ment and its final settlement. 

The agreement entered into force on 
the day of its signature. 

[Full text of the agreement is available in 
the European Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. ] 

Allocation of Reparation Deliveries 
From Germany.—An agreement, provid- 
ing for reparation deliveries from Ger- 
many, was drawn up in Moscow, Soviet 
Russia, on August 16, 1945, according to 
a report from the American Embassy, 
Warsaw. 

In this agreement the U.S. S. R. re- 
nounces in favor of Poland all claims to 
German property and assets throughout 
the territory administered by Poland at 
present. 

To satisfy Polish reparation claims the 
U.S. S. R. agrees to cede to Poland: 

(a) 15 percent of all reparation deliv- 
eries obtained from the Soviet occupa- 
tion zone of Germany; 

(b) 15 percent of the industrial equip- 
ment accorded to the Soviet Union from 
the western occupied zones of Germany 
in exchange for other goods from Po- 
land; 

(c) 15 percent of the industrial equip- 
ment accorded to the Soviet Union from 
the western occupied zones of Germany 
entirely free of charge. 

In its turn Poland will deliver to the 
Soviet Union beginning with 1946 and 
for the duration of occupation between 
8,000,000 and 13,000,000 tons of coal, at a 
special price. 

The agreement went in force immedi- 
ately upon signature. 

[The full text of this agreement is avail- 


able in the European Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce. ] 


Surinam 


Airgram from U.S. Consulate 
at Paramaribo 


In addition to sugar, rationing of but- 
ter, margarine, and all edible oils went 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


into effect in Surinam on September 27. 
Butter and margarine have been ra- 
tioned one-half kilogram per person for 
4 weeks, and for the same period each 
verson is entitled to one-half liter of edi- 
ble oil. 

The Surinam government is reported 
to be considering several petitions for 
concessions. The Bruynzeels Finner en 
Triplex Fabriek, N. V. of Zaandam, Hol- 
land, is negotiating for a timber conces- 
sion from the Surinam government. 
The company, which would then enter 
the Surinam field and eventually com- 
pete with foreign mills, in addition to 
supplying the local market, is reputed to 
have asked for a grant of 4,500,000 hec- 
tares. This petition applies to all tim- 
ber-bearing land in Surinam not now 
under concession. The Reynolds Metals 
Co. has asked for a 5-year exploration 
concession for bauxite in Surinam, and 
4 days prior to this request, S. S. Headley 
also filed a petition for bauxite conces- 
sions. Since S. S. Headley acquired con- 
cessions last July, which are in the area 
in which the Reynolds Metals Co. hopes 
to explore, it is deemed doubtful that 
Headley’s recent petition will be granted, 
inasmuch as this would mean a virtual 
monopoly to which the Surinam Gover- 
nor is said to be unfavorably disposed. 

During the month of August lumber 
exports to the United States totaled 271,- 
109 board feet plus 2,096 cubic feet. 
Shipments of bauxite from the colony 
amounted to 103,005 tons for August. 
Gold produced during August amounted 
to 5,820 grams, bringing the total pro- 
duction for the first 8 months of 1946 
to 92,734 grams, as compared with a total 
of 121,918 grams in the corresponding 
period of 1945. Increased production of 
gold is anticipated, in view of the fact 
that representatives of the Sara Creek 
Gold Fields are now in England negotiat- 
ing for equipment. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Import Permits No Longer Re- 
quired for Hides, Skins, and Rubber.— 
Special import permits are no longer re- 
quired for the importation of the follow- 
ing goods into Switzerland, according to 
an order issued by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy, published in 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce on 
July 9, 1946, and effective July 12, 1946: 
Hides; skins other than silver fox; sim- 
ply tanned in pits, tubs, or vats, fresh 
from tanning (wet) or dry; leather and 
skins for boot and shoe uppers of all 
kinds; calf skin, in white (natural color) 
or waxed; other leathers and skins for 
boot and shoe uppers, except ox and 
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horse, blackened or colored; leather for 
harness straps and military equipment, 
black or natural color, varnished or 
dyed; hides and skins of all kinds, not 
elsewhere specified; rubber and gutta- 
percha, pure or mixed, without internal 
layer of metal or tissue; regenerated 
rubber. 

Specific Rates of Turn-Over Taz 
on imports Completely Revised.—The 
schedule of rates of the Swiss taxes ap- 
plied on imports, to compensate for the 
turn-over tax on domestic wholesalers, 
has been completely revised by an order 
of the Finance and Customs Depart- 
ment of July 9, 1946, published in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce on 
July 24, 1946, and effective August 1, 
1946. 

While the ad valorem rates of tax (on 
which the specific rates are based) re- 
main 2% percent on food and other 
necessities and 3 percent on other goods, 
revaluations have caused the specific 
rates to be greatly increased in some 
commodities, reduced in others, and cer- 
tain commodities have retained their 
original rates. In addition, a number of 
commodities have been removed from 
the list of articles exempt from taxa- 
tion and are now subject to tax. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 18, 1941, for an announcement concern- 
ing the introduction of this tax.] 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Settlement Agreement of Outstanding 
Financial Questions.—A financial agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
Poland providing for the settlement of 
war equipment claims was signed in 
London on June 24, 1946, according to a 
report from the American Embassy, Lon- 
don. 

As soon as this agreement is ratified, 
the United Kingdom will relinquish a 
claim of £73,000,000 spent for equipping 
the Polish Armed Forces in the west. It 
will also hold in abeyance another claim 
of £47,500,000 spent on salaries and pay 
for these forces. 

Poland will make an immediate pay- 
ment of £3,000,000 in gold and another 
£10,000,000 in 15 annual instalments 
(the first payment to be made after the 
agreement will have been ratified) in 
repayment of approximately £32,000,000 
advanced for the maintenance of Polish 
refugees. 

The agreement also deals with the dis- 
position of assets of the former Polish 
Government, their use for maintaining 
the welfare of Polish citizens in the 
United Kingdom, and the transfer to the 
present Polish Government, free of 
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charge, of about £6,000,000 worth of sur- 
plus goods now at the disposal of the 
United Kingdom Government. 


Uruguay 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Montevideo 


During September, attention was fo- 
cused upon the invasion of locusts in the 
northwestern Departments of Uruguay 
and means of eradicating them. Dam- 
age to crops and orchards was high, and 
the yield of wheat and linseed will de- 
pend upon the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign against these pests. An Interna- 
tional Conference of Experts for the 
Fight Against Locusts recently took place 
in Montevideo. Delegates from nine 
Latin-American countries attended. 
Among other things, they established a 
permanent inter-American committee to 
further the fight against locusts. 

Agricultural activity was at a low ebb. 
Winter crops had already been sown, and 
it was too early to plant the summer 
ones. Seed potatoes had been imported 
from Argentina and negotiations were 
under way to procure more from Canada. 
Holders were endeavoring to obtain ex- 
port permits for an exportable surplus 
of approximately 4,000 tons of rice. 

Entries of cattle into the Montevideo 
market were reduced, the Frigorifico Na- 
cional being the principal buyer. To- 
ward the end of September, however, the 
situation improved, and Montevideo was 
promised larger deliveries of fresh meat. 
The close of the wool season was quiet. 
Futures sales of the new clip, opening 
October 1, reflected higher prices, con- 
firming the optimism of the trade regard- 
ing the incoming wool season. 

The food situation appeared little 
changed. Scarcity of wheat continued 
to be a major problem. A recent com- 
munication from the National Subsist- 
ence Commission stated that there were 
sufficient stocks of sugar to last until 
February. With abundant rains and the 
coming of spring, pastures improved and 
supplies of dairy products were more 
plentiful. 

Wholesale trade was firm, and ship- 
ments received from abroad were quickly 
placed. Retail trade suffered from sea- 
sonal factors as stores liquidated their 
winter stocks.- Prices continued high, 
but the consuming public did not appear 
to lack available money. 

The labor situation remained un- 
settled, and pressure for pay increases 
continued. Numerous Wages Board 
awards were made, and only minor 
strikes developed. On September 24, 
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the autonomous trade unions called an 
assembly for the purpose of establishing 
a new labor group to be known as the 
Confederaci6n Nacional del Trabajo 
(C. N. T.) which will be in competition 
with the influential Union General de 
Trabajadores (U. G. T.). 

Manufacturing industries continued 
at maximum capacity, consistent with 
supplies of raw materials. An acute 
shortage of foundry coke hampered the 
metal trades, and shortages also were felt 
in resin, soda ash, zinc, tin plate and 
copper scrap. The construction indus- 
try continued active, but plaster, which 
comes from Argentina, was in short sup- 
ply. Newsprint was scarce and high in 
price. Inasmuch as imports and local 
production of automobile tires are now 
meeting the country’s needs, the Gov- 
ernment discontinued control over sales, 
as well as restrictions on the movement 
of retreading materials and reclaimed 
rubber, but the rationing of bus and 
truck tires continued. 

A bill has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature providing for Government pur- 
chase of the privately held shares of 
“PLUNA”, the Uruguayan air line which 
serves the interior of the country. 
PLUNA, a joint venture by the State and 
private capital, has been experiencing 
continuous losses. A privately owned 
cattle-trucking corporation inaugurated 
services in competition with the rail- 
roads and their high freight charges. 

Foreign trade for the first 7 months of 
1946 showed a favorable balance of $18,- 
500,000, after excluding gold imported 
for banking purposes. This compares 
with the favorable balances of $20,000,- 
000 and $13,100,000 for the equivalent 
periods in 1945 and 1944, respectively. 
Imports amounted to $69,948,752 and ex- 
ports to $88,453,934, the United States 
remaining both Uruguay’s chief cus- 
tomer and supplier. 

The public debt increased 3,600,000 
pesos during August, the balance out- 
standing at the end of that month being 
659,900,000 pesos. Government revenues 
experienced extraordinary gains for the 
first 8 months of this year, the nine 
principal groups showing collections of 
115,800,000 pesos. The rising volume of 
business has been reflected in increased 
bank credits, in view of which the banks 
have raised their interest rates from 5.25 
to 6 percent. This demand for money 
has caused withdrawals from invest- 
ments in Government securities, prices 
of which dropped 1 point in their latest 
quotations. Industrial shares remained 
firm, however. Collections were reported 
to be normal throughout the country. 
The dollar remained unchanged in the 
so-called free market at 1.78 pesos. 


October 19, 1946 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beams and Logs of Wood: Tempo- 
rarily Included Among Products Allowed 
Direct Customs Clearance.—Beams ang 
logs of wood have been included among 
the products which can be cleared 
directly through the Uruguayan custom. 
houses (from vessel to wagon, truck, 
train, or other means of transportation, 
without entering into the customs ware- 
houses) listed in article 38 of the decree 
of December 7, 1943, for a period of 189 
days beginning from the date of this 
resolution, according to a_ resolution 
dated August 6, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 20, 1946. 

This temporary measure was adopted 
at the request of the National Port Au- 
thorities to relieve the congested customs 
warehouses. 

The products allowed direct clearance 
in article 38 of decree of December 7, 
1943, are matériel, arms and munitions 
of war used by the armed forces and 
police, and clothes for the same, animals 
on the hoof, armed planes, explosives, 
merchandise in bulk and _ perishable 
merchandise such as dried rice, fresh or 
frozen meat, cream, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, eggs and fish, crustaceans and 
mollusks (simply salted or cooked), and 
live plants, cereals, and feed. Calcined 
plaster of paris and white portland 
cement when shipped in paper contain- 
ers were also included in the foregoing 
list by a decree of February 22, 1946. 

Sheep or Hog Casings: Import Quota 
Authorized.—An import quota of up to 
30,000 hanks of 25 meters each, or its 
equivalent, of salted sheep or hog Cas- 
ings to be used in the manufacture of 
sausage in Uruguay was authorized, 
effective until October 15, 1946, by decree 
of August 6, 1946, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 19, 1946. 

[For announcement of previous import 
quota see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 29, 1945.] 

Peas and Lentils: Duty-Free Import 
Quotas Authorized.—Up to 2,000 tons of 
peas and up to 1,000 tons of lentils have 
been authorized importation for Uru- 
guayan consumption, free from duties 
and additional customs charges, accord- 
ing to a decree dated September 2, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 7, 1946. 

The Export and Import Control will 
handle the distribution of these quotas. 

The above exemptions from import 
duties are to result eventually in reduc- 
tions in the prices of peas and lentils. 


[For announcements of previous duty-free 
import quotas of peas and lentils, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 12, 
September 1, 1945.] 
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Reclaimed Rubber, Recapping Mate- 
rial, and Tubes for Tires of Automotive 
Vehicles: Rationing Canceled and Free 
Trading Established.—Rationing of im- 
ported or domestically manufactured re- 
claimed rubber, recapping materials, and 
tubes in general for tires of automotive 
yehicles was ended, and free trading in 
these products reestablished by a decree 
dated September 16, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of September 24, 1946. 

However, natural rubber, synthetic 
rubber, and certain large-size tires are 
still rationed and subject to a certificate 
of necessity. 

Stainless-Steel Sheets and Plates To 
Be Used by the National Industry: In- 
cluded in the Raw-Material Section of 
the Customs Tariff —Stainless - steel 
sheets and plates to be used by the na- 
tional industry were included in the raw- 
material section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff at a rate of duty plus surtax 
of 26 percent of specific official customs 
valuations varying according to the 
finish by a resolution dated August 27, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 6, 1946. These sheets are also 
exempted from the general 50 percent 
increase of import duty rates established 
by a decree of July 24, 1942. 

“Tenite”’: Included in the Raw-Mate- 
rial Section of the Import Customs Tariff 
at a Reduced Rate.—The plastic product 
with an ether base of colored cellulose 
bearing the trade name of “Tenite” when 
imported by the Uruguayan National In- 
dustry for use in the manufacture of 
tableware, brush handles, parts for wal- 
lets, kitchen utensils, combs, and other 
articles has been included in the raw- 
material section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff at a rate of duty plus surtax 
reduced from 52 to 26 percent of the 
c. i. f. Montevideo value, and exempted 
from the 50-percent general increase of 
import duties of July 24, 1942, by a reso- 
lution dated August 27, 1946, published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 6, 1946. 

Certain Copper Rods and Wires: In- 
cluded in Raw-Material Section of the 
Import Customs Tariff at a Reduced 
Rate.—Copper rods and wire of more 
than 2 millimeters in diameter, simply 
beaten, hot-drawn, drawn in all shapes, 
to be used in the manufacture of acces- 
sories used in electrical and telephonic 
articles were included in the raw-mate- 
rial section of the Uruguayan customs 
tariff at a rate of duty including surtax 
reduced from 52 to 26 percent of specific 
official customs valuations varying with 
the finish, and exempted from the gen- 
eral 50-percent increase in duties of July 
24, 1942, by a decree dated August 27, 
1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
September 6, 1946. 
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NOoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
a quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 

ollar 


r dollar, 





Average rate Latest available quotation 




















| 
} } Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange . August mate 
| 1944 1945 1946 equiva- 
| ‘(annual) (annual)| (month- | Rte | jent in Date 
ly U.S. 
| currency 
| | 
Argentina Paper peso_.| Preferential _ -___-- | $3.73 | $3.73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 5, 1946 
Ordinary-_._._--- | 4.23 | 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
| Auction a 4.94 4. 94 4. 94 4. 94 . 2024 Do. 
| Free market. - - a 4.03 4.04| 4.08 4. 06 . 2463 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano. -.| Controlled --___--.- | 42.42 42.42 | *42.42 42. 42 . 0236 | June 30, 1946 
| Curb...- | 61.80 | 659.96 | * 59.75 59. 75 0167 Do. 
Brazil. - Cruzeiro !__.| Official | 16.50} 16.50} () | (2) 
Free market - - - -| 19.57] 19.50 18. 86 218.72 . 0534 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Special free market. 20. 20 20.00; (3) (3) nigh uaa 
Chile Peso Special | 19.37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 . 0516 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Export draft_ : 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market _______- 31.85 32.24 | 34.21 41.00 . 0244 Do. 
od 88 ok SS _.| 31.00} 31.00} 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia , wen Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 | 1.75 | 1. 746 . 5727 | July 31,1946 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76} 1.76 | 1.755| .5698 Do. 
Curb 1.7 1.83 | * 1.835 1.835 - 5450 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon... Uncontrolled. 5. 66 5.68 | * 5.67 5.67 | .1764 | Apr. 30,1946 
Controlled _ . 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 5.62 | . 1779 Do. 
Cuba Peso _ - Free. 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | Aug. 31,1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official) 14.06 | 13.77 |* 15.04 515.04 | . 0665 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official Jcpueghe 2. 04 2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04 | . 4902 Do. 
Mexico Peso- Free. 4.85| 486| 4.86 | 486 | .2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - Official 5.00 | 5. 00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Sept. 2i, 1946 
Curb 5.72 6.62) 546 | 540 | .1852] Do 
Paraguay. Guarani 6 Official_. 3. 11 3.12 | 3.12 3:32 . 3205 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Free ? 3.41 | 3.17 3.17 . 3155 | Do. 
Peru Sol -do__- 6.50 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 | .1538 | Sept. 9, 1946 
Salvador Colon .do ; 2. 50 2. 50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | .4000 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Uruguay - Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 | Do. 
Free: | } 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1.85 1,82 1. 785 | 1.785 | . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela... Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Sept. 3, 1946 
‘ree 3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar onthe same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar, as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 
1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On Aug. 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

3 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

4 re eey: ides propias (private funds). 

5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, re- 
spectively, but the imposition : at the same time ofa 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 
or dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 

’ Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 

* Argentina, free market, average for July 1946; Bolivia, curb market, average for June 1946; Colombia, curb market, 
average for July 1946; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for April 1946. 


Since November 1942, 


NoTE.— Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 


U. & Sm 


Transport and Communication 





Approximately 80 domestic and 24 in- 
ternational air lines are now in opera- 
tion, compared with a total of 30 a year 
ago. In addition, many local lines, with- 
in republics and oblasts, are maintained. 

During the early period of the present 
Five-Year Plan emphasis is to be placed 
on passenger transport, with a shift to 
freight cargo in the later years. The 
number of passengers to be carried dur- 
ing 1946 is estimated at more than 1,000,- 
000, and during 1950, over 5,000,000. 
Both passenger and freight traffic are at 
a new high and civilian air-mail service 
was resumed in mid-1946. 


Civil Air Fleet Expands Operations.— 
The Soviet Union’s Civil Air Fleet, a Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated trust, has 
increased its traveling distance from 
100,000 kilometers in 1940 and 143,000 at 
the beginning of the war to a total con- 
siderably greater, although unknown at 
the present. The plan is to increase it to 
175,000 kilometers by the end of 1950. 
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OMMODITIES 


October 19, 1946 





Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


NORWEGIAN BEER PRODUCTION 


Norway’s 25 breweries are unable to 
supply the country’s demand for beer, 
principally because of the lack of suf- 
ficient supplies of malting barley. 

Beer-production statistics for the 
years 1939 to 1945 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Norwegian Beer Production, 1939-45 





Beer, | Beer, | Beer, 
| Class 1, | Class 2, | Class 3, 
Year Brew- | Near- up to |from2.5| from 
: eries beer 2.5 per- | to 4.75 | 4.75 to7 
cent percent | percent 
alcohol | alcohol | alcohol 
| 
ee Se. a i 
Num-| Hecto- Hecto- Hecto- Hecto- 
ber liters i liters ! liters ! liters ! 
1939... 26 20, 784 11, 700 | 3b4, 938 139, 007 
1940_____ 26 21, 691 36, 473 | 517, 031 90, 379 
 (MelenteS 26 46,471 | 240,882 | 476, 574 |___- te 
1942... 26 | 100,630 | 465, 011 64, 538 |__- ; 
__ 26 | 127,411 | 555, 520 |_____ Sil ataionn 
1944. ____ 26 | 137,420 | 339,097 | 214, 430 | 
1945____. 25 | 159, 725 | 385, 110 68, 650 

















1 One hectoliter—26.42 gallons. 

About 140 metric tons of hops will be 
used during 1946, compared with an 
annual average of 200 metric tons prior 
to World War II. Of the 140 metric 
tons required this year about 60 tons will 
be imported, 80 metric tons having been 
carried over from last year. The carry- 
over consists of some German stocks still 
on hand and also a part of the hops pur- 
chased from Czechoslovakia in 1945. 
Present stocks on hand are sufficient to 
meet the brewing industry’s require- 
ments until the spring of 1947. 

Malting barley is being consumed at 
the rate of 15,000 metric tons per year, 
although officials in the industry stated 
that at the present volume of beer out- 
put, 19,000 tons would be required if a 
beer comparable in quality to that 
manufactured before the war was being 
produced. During October 1945, 2,300 
metric tons of American malting barley 
arrived. 

Barley grown in Norway is not con- 
sidered suitable for brewing purposes. 
In the past the industry has purchased 
barley from Denmark, Poland, and the 
United States. In 1945 about 12,000 


metric tons were purchased from Den- 
mark. The Norwegian brewing indus- 
try desires to purchase 6,000 metric tons 


of American barley in 1946; however, it 
appears that they will be unable to ob- 
tain more than 3,000 tons. 

Although the quality of Norwegian 
beer is better than that produced a year 
ago it is still not equal to prewar output 
when supplies of barley of good malting 
quality were readily available. 

It appears that American barley and 
American hops can be sold to Norway in 
moderate quantities during the next sev- 
eral years. 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of animal glue from the 
States of Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, 
Mato Grosso, and Goiaz, Brazil, through 
the port of Santos amounted to 344,800 
kilograms in 1945, compared with 196,- 
550 in 1944, according to the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture. Portugal re- 











Nylon Lines, Norway Style 


A recent announcement from 
Trondheim, Norway, may prelude a 
tussel between grizzled fishermen 
and the Norwegian counterpart of 
America’s famous “nylon lines.” 
The nylon lines in this case, how- 
ever, will be just that: fishing lines, 
nets, and equipment spun from the 
new wonder thread. Norwegian 
experts have long speculated on the 
possibility of using nylon for this 
purpose, and plans are now under 
way for a series of extensive on- 
the-job tests. 

Norwegian fishermen are inter- 
ested in knowing how the material 
will stand up in salt water, and 
whether or not the new fishing- 
equipment factory soon to be built 
in North Norway should make pro- 
visions for use of the new thread. 

No immediate prospects of com- 
petition between stocking-seekers 
and net-makers is anticipated, 
however, as nylons have thus far 
been little more than a dream in 
the minds of most Norwegian 
women, says the Norwegian Infor- 
mation Service. 























ceived all but 38,000 kilograms, which 
were exported to the United States, 
Fertilizer exports from the same 
source totaled 72,200 kilograms; smal] 
amounts of industrial gelatine were also 
exported, principally to Portugal. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CARBON-BLACK PLant 
UNDER CONSIDERATION, MEXICO 


The construction of a carbon-black 
plant in the Poza Rica section of Mexico 
is under consideration. A large amount 
of natural gas is available in that region, 
it is stated. 

Mexico’s normal requirements of car- 
bon black are about 6,000,000 pounds 
annually; of this amount, rubber com- 
panies take 60 percent, paint manufac- 
turers 35 percent, and the remainder 
goes to miscellaneous users. It is not be- 
lieved that this quantity of carbon black 
can be manufactured economically, and 
if larger quantities were made it would 
be necessary to find an export market for 
part of the output, unless production was 
on an uneconomic basis or under Gov- 
ernment concessions. 


OUTPUT OF POLISH PHENOL FACTORY 


One of the large chemical plants in 
Poland, the phenol factory at Rybnik, 
was taken over by the Government in 
May 1945. Although all movable equip- 
ment was confiscated during the occu- 
pation, the plant resumed operations in 
July 1945 and produced 12,000 kilograms 
of phenol monthly during the remainder 
of that year. 

Production in 1946 has risen to 75,000 
kilograms monthly. The shortage of 
coke prevents the plant from reaching its 
prewar capacity of 150,000 kilograms per 
month. 


TURKEY’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY TO BE 
EXPANDED 


Turkey’s chemical industry is in- 
cluded in the projects believed to pos- 
sess priority in the Government’s indus- 
trial-expansion program and will be en- 
larged from its present relatively small 
basis. 

A nitrate industry will be set up at 
Tuncbilek station in Kutahya; 6,000 
metric tons of nitrates and 30,000 tons of 
nitrogen products wi]l be made annually. 

A caustic soda factory with an annual 
production of 20,000 tons of soda and 
6,000 tons of derivatives will be estab- 
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lished either at Izmit or near Istanbul. 
A copper sulfate plant will be erected 
at IZmit and a carbon works at Gemlik. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


RURAL-ELECTRIFICATION DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EIRE 


Transformers and electric cables for 
the rural-electrification scheme spon- 
sored by the Government of Eire will be 
supplied by a newly formed Irish com- 
pany. Portable electric motors for farm 
use also may be manufactured at a later 
date when current is more widely dis- 
tributed among the farming commu- 
nities. 

The area north of Finglas, County 
Dublin, has been provisionally fixed by 
the Electricity Supply Board as the first 
district to benefit from the rural-electri- 
fication plan that was approved by the 
Legislature in 1945. 

The contract for the dam and power 
station on River Liffey at Leixlip, County 
Dublin, was awarded to a British firm. 


HuUNGARY’S IMPORTS 


Imports of electric machines and ap- 
paratus into Hungary in the first 6 
months of 1946 totaled 418 quintals val- 
ued at 124,770 pengoés. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CoFFEE EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


During August 1946, about 10,000 quin- 
tals (of 101.4 pounds each) of Ecuadoran 
coffee were delivered to Guayaquil, com- 
pared with 3,000 quintals delivered in 
July 1946 and 24,000 quintals delivered 
in August 1945. 

Some contracts for export of extra su- 
perior grade coffee to Italy have been 
closed recently at prices between 16 and 
19 cents (United States currency) per 
pound f. 0. b. Guayaquil. Chile also con- 
tracted for some small shipments at 
about the same prices. 

Unofficial sources indicate that coffee 
was shipped in August only to the 
United States and Chile, those shipments 
corresponding to pending contracts. In 
July, there were no shipments. 

During August 1946, 5,796 bags (of 60 
kilograms each) of coffee were certified 
for export to the United States from the 
ports of Guayaquil and Manta. 

Cumulative coffee exports from Ecua- 
dor in the first 7 months of 1946 totaled 
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Australian Perfume Indus- 
try on Upgrade. 


Moving into the ranks of the “big 
five’ of the cosmetic trade-in 
Australia, the perfume industry, 
which, 10 years ago, hardly existed, 
has made a spectacular growth de- 
spite the interruption caused by 6 
years of war. Before the war al- 
most no cosmetics were exported 
from the Commonwealth, but in 
the first 9 months of peace, £750,000 
($2,437,500) worth (including per- 
fumes) were exported to Malaya, 
India, Hongkong, Shanghai, Cey- 
lon, and South Africa. 

The cosmetic industry generally 
is now one of Australia’s biggest 
secondary assets, and is growing 
fast, says the Australian News and 
Information Service. Already a 
French-perfume syndicate of 1,100 
members, employing 20,000 work- 
ers, has announced an all-out cam- 
paign for trade in the United 
States, South America, England, 
and Australia. 

Packages of essential oils from 
European flower farms are now be- 
ing flown to Australia. A little par- 
cel 6 by 2 inches (about 15 drams) 
of essential oil worth at least £150 
($487.50) costs about 10 shillings 
($1.62) in air freight. From these 
oils, buckets of perfume can be 
manufactured and sold at from 2 
to 6 shillings a dram. 

In all Australia there are prob- 
ably not more than a dozen firms 
making perfume alone, most of 
them in Sydney (N. S. W.). The 
entire cosmetic trade, which some 
time ago was organized into an 
association, is limited to about 60 
manufacturers. 























— 





3,626,411 kilograms, valued at $1,069.- 
851, as compared with 2,204,059 kilo- 
grams, valued at $453,208, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945, according to 
preliminary official statistics. 


HAITIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


During the first 9 months of the 1945- 
46 fiscal year (October 1945 to June 1946) 
Haiti exported 18,406,816 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) of coffee, as 
compared with 22,853,254 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of the 1944-45 
fiscal year. This drop in exports does not 
necessarily mean a proportionate drop in 
the coffee production inasmuch as some 
coffee was undoubtedly being withheld 
from the market in anticipation of higher 
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prices. There are no reliable statistics 
on the actual production of coffee in 
Haiti. 

Cacao EXxpoRTS FROM PANAMA 


Cacao exports from the Republic of 
Panama in April 1946 amounted to 325,- 
838 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) an increase of 315,643 kilograms 
over the 10,195 kilograms exported in 
April 1945. 

Panama’s Statistical Office records 
show no exports of cacao during May and 
June 1946. During the second quarter of 
1946 exports of cacao amounted to 325,- 
838 kilograms, valued at $88,937, as com- 
pared with only 62,980 kilograms, valued 
at $14,226, in the second quarter of 1945. 
Cacao exports for the first quarter of 
1946 amounted to 416,774 kilograms, 
worth $84,169. 


Dairy Products 
AUSTRALIAN Dairy INDUSTRY 


Production of butter and cheese in 
Australia during 1946 is estimated at 
150,000 and 40,000 tons, respectively, 
compared with 136,533 and 35,331 tons, 
respectively, in 1945. Official estimates 
place exports of butter in 1946 at 65,000 
tons, compared with 42,391 tons in 1945. 
Exports of cheese are expected to exceed 
17,000 tons in 1946, against 11,894 tons 
in 1945. 

Stocks of butter and cheese as of June 
30, 1946, were 12,825 and 5,954 tons, 
respectively. 

The present outlook for the dairy in- 
dustry in Australia in 1946-47 is not sat- 
isfactory, since drought conditions pre- 
vail in all dairying districts of Queens- 
land and the greater part of New South 
Wales. In addition, the cattle popula- 
tion is less than normal. 


Fruits 
APPLE Crop, Nova ScoTIA, CANADA 


The 1946 apple crop in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, will amount to about 4,800,000 
bushels, according to the Nova Scotia 
Bureau of Statistics’ third estimate of 
fruit production. 

Apple picking in Nova Scotia com- 
menced about September 1, 1946, and 
some shipments of early varieties were 
en route to the United Kingdom by mid- 
September. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Agri- 
culture is understood to be interested in 
a cold-storage plant being erected at 
Coldbrook, Nova Scotia, by an American 
firm. If the Coldbrook project proves 
successful, the Department of Agricul- 
ture plans to assist in the construction 
of additional plants, and it is reported 
that the Provincial government has 
budgeted $1,000,000 for this purpose. 
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The Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture is also interested in promoting 
the use of boxes instead of barrels for 
the merchandising of Nova Scotia ap- 
ples, as the United Kingdom is practi- 
cally the only market for barreled 
apples. It is believed that if Nova Scotia 
apples were packed in boxes and cold- 
storage facilities were available in dis- 
tributing channels, new markets could 
be developed. 


BANANA EXpPoRTS FROM HalTI 


Exports of bananas from Haiti in July 
1946 amounted to 715,462 stems, with an 
estimated weight of 17,097,731 pounds, as 
compared with 402,069 stems, with an 
estimated weight of 12,122,370 pounds, 
in July 1945. 


GREEK FIG MARKET 


Prospects are that Greece’s 1946 fig 
crop will equal the 1933-37 average yield 
of 25,000 metric tons. 

The 27 fig-sterilization plants which 
were damaged during the war have been 
repaired and are ready for operation. 
They now have a larger capacity than 
during the prewar years. Ten of these 
factories are owned by agricultural 
cooperatives. 

Prior to World War II the only figs 
sterilized in Greece were those being 
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packed for export to the United States. 
Recently the sterilization of all figs for 
export has been made mandatory. 

Domestic consumption of figs is ex- 
pected to be somewhat less than in 1945 
when there was a lack of other foods, 
especially sugar. With an increase in 
production this possibility may create a 
market crisis. 

The most important markets for figs 
in prewar years were the United States, 
Germany, and Southeastern Europe, in- 
cluding Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. It is important to find markets 
for the present crop. If the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council restricts 
the areas to which Greek figs can be ex- 
ported, this problem will become even 
more acute. Efforts are being made by 
the Greek Government to arrange with 
Occupation Forces in Germany to in- 
clude figs in the food supply of that 
country. 


BANANA EXpoRTs FRoM PANAMA 


Banana exports from the Republic of 
Panama in the second quarter of 1946 
totaled 990,367 stems, valued at $783,463, 
as compared with 378,267 stems, valued 
at $302,429, in the corresponding period 
of 1945. 

During the war years the total banana 
production of the Republic of Panama 














first quarter of 1947. 


mill schedules. 


America. 


Tin Plate for Export: New Decision Concerning Shipments 
in January-March 1947 


To insure enough tin plate for the food-packing season in countries below 
the Equator, the Civilian Production Administration said on October 2 that it 
would permit the Office of International Trade (Department of Commerce) 
to begin licensing now up to 55,000 short tons of tin plate for export in the 


Mose L. Harvey, Director of CPA’s Bureau of International Supply, said 
that this had been done to minimize the impact of tin-plate orders on steel- 
It is the Government’s policy to reduce tin-plate exports 
during our own canning season and increase them during the canning sea- 
son in regions below the Equator, such as South Africa, Australia, and Latin 








“All of this tin plate is used for the preservation of perishable food, a large 
part of which moves into the devastated areas of Europe and Asia, thereby 
helping to remove some of the pressure on our own food supply,” Mr. Harvey 
said. 

OIT had asked CPA’s permission to license before January 1 an amount 
equal to 50 percent of the fourth-quarter allocation. This would have been 
charged against the allocation for the first quarter of 1947, and shipped in 
that quarter. Allocations of tin plate for each quarter are usually determined 
near the end of the preceding quarter, and orders may not be placed until the 
beginning of the quarter for which the allocation has been made, Mr. Harvey 
explained. 

“These orders will be for delivery in the first quarter of 1947, but by allow- 
ing them to be placed now, the Government will enable mills to schedule 
production better,” Mr. Harvey said. “The OIT request was screened down 


by CPA from 68,000 short tons, which would have been 50 percent of fourth- 
quarter allocations, to 55,000 tons.” 
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was shipped to the United States. How. 
ever, beginning in the second quarter of 
1946 the European market opened up 
and several shipments of bananas haye 
gone from Puerto Armuelles directly to 
Europe. The European market receives 
about 40,000 stems every 3 or 4 weeks, 


SAMOAN EXporRTs OF BANANA Figs 


Banana figs are being exported in in. 
creasing quantities from Western Samoa 
and find a ready market in New Zealand, 
according to the foreign press. To pre. 
pare this product, ripe bananas are 
halved lengthwise and dried in a hot-air 
drier. The banana figs are put up in at- 
tractive cellophane-wrapped, 1-pound, 
packages. The product is now being 
manufactured by the Government-owned 
New Zealand Reparation Estates, and 
samples have been sent to England with 
the hope of exporting to that market. 


PRUNE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of prunes in the Union of 
South Africa in the 1946 season, which 
ends on November 30, is estimated at 
1,590 short tons. This amount compares 
favorably with production in recent sea- 
sons, which was as follows: 883 short 
tons in 1943, 1,579 short tons in 1944, and 
1,268 short tons in 1945. South African 
production of prunes is just sufficient to 
provide for the normal consumption of 
the country, and there is practically no 
foreign trade except the importation of 
limited quantities of better-grade Ameri- 
can prunes. 


Grains and Products 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM WESTERN CANADA 


Grain shipments from Vancouver and 
other western Canadian ports amounted 
to 60,823,117 bushels in the past crop 
year—August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946— 
which compares favorably with the rec- 
ord established in the 1932-33 crop year, 
when those ports shipped 96,872,000 
bushels. 

According to a statement made by the 
chairman of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
there will be a heavy movement of wheat 
through the port of Vancouver during 
the ensuing crop year. The wheat pools 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
forecast a crop of 440,400,000 bushels in 
1946-47 and of this amount it is confi- 
dently expected that 100,000,000 bushels, 
or full cargoes for 300 ships, will move 
through western Canadian ports, inas- 
much as the contract concluded between 
Canada and Great Britain calls for pay- 
ment at a uniform price basis delivered 
at Vancouver, Fort William, or Churchill. 

Naturally, the Canadian Wheat Board 
will try to make delivery which can be 
effected most cheaply, which means that 
substantial quantities of the Alberta and 
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Saskatchewan crop will move via Pacific 
ports, as freight rates from some points 
on the prairies to Vancouver are from 
1 to 3 cents a bushel less than if shipped 
to the head of the Great Lakes. 

While ocean freight rates to the United 
Kingdom from Pacific ports are l igher 
than from Atlantic ports, storage costs 
are avoided during the long ocean pas- 
sage from Vancouver to Liverpool, which, 
in conjunction with the savings on do- 
mestic rail rates, more than compensates 
for the difference in ocean freight rates. 

The extent of shipments from Van- 
couver depends upon the supply of ocean 
tonnage and the willingness and ability 
of the British either to send their own 
vessels there or to permit the movement 
in Canadian or foreign bottoms. 

Officials of the Vancouver Merchants’ 
Exchange, which deals solely in grain, 
stated that there was nothing in the 
Canadian-British wheat contract rela- 
tive to the shipment of the grain and 
that cargo vessels of any nationality ar- 
riving there bound for the United King- 
dom might procure partial or full cargoes 
of grain. 


EGYPTIAN WHEAT SITUATION 


Government purchases of wheat from 
the new Egyptian crop totaled 488,632 
metric tons as of August 1, 1946, com- 
pared with 412,500 metric tons on 
August 1, 1945. The increase over 1945, 
however, should not be taken as an indi- 
cation that total purchases will greatly 
exceed those of last year, since the 1945 
crop was harvested about 2 weeks later 
than normally, and Government pur- 
chases got off to a slow start. Stocks of 
old-crop wheat amounted to 27,150 
metric tons and of new-crop wheat to 
460,350 metric tons. Flour equivalent 
to 9,000 metric tons of wheat was also 
on hand at the beginning of August 1946. 

Government stocks of yellow grain 
sorghum, used for mixing with wheat in 
the Government-controlled flour mix- 
ture, amounted to only 2,940 metric tons 
at the beginning of August 1946. This 
quantity constitutes less than 1 week’s 
supply. There Were also about 21,000 
metric tons of white grain sorghum on 
hand, but the bulk of this is destined for 
export to India. 

On July 28 barley was substituted for 
grain sorghum in the flour mixture in 
Cairo and its use was expected to be 
general throughout Egypt by the middle 
of August. Government barley pur- 
chases from the 1946 crop, which were 
completed on July 5, amounted to 40,651 
metric tons and practically all of this 
quantity was still on hand at the begin- 
ning of August. 

With the exhaustion of Government 
stocks of yellow grain sorghum early in 
August, the Ministry of Supply proposed 
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End of “Anti-Locust Saga” in Sardinia 


The successful conclusion of one of the most dramatic campaigns in 
UNRRA history was marked by the followin, message received by the UNRRA 
Italy mission on August 5 from Agrarian Departmental Inspector Cagliari, 
of Passino, regarding UNRRA participation in the antigrasshopper drive 
in Sardinia (described in detail on page 17 of the June 1 issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY). 

“The Sardinian anti-grasshopper campaign, which opened on March 21, 
headed by technicians of the island, ended only now after 130 days of long, 
indefatigable work, with the outcome a real and effective success. This 
grasshopper battle, which expanded more than one could have foreseen and 
to which particular attention was paid, mingled with amazement, in all parts 
of the world, resulted in defeat for the invaders, thus saving Sardinian 
agricultural production from complete destruction. The'damage caused by 
the insects, upon statistical examination, has been found to be relatively 
slight, considering the volume of crops saved. 

“The Sardinian High Commissioner and all responsible authorities, together 
with institutions that assisted, have cooperated in the struggle against the 
unprecedented invasion. The Sardinian farmers express their gratitude 
for the help given them, particularly by the Agricultural Ministry, UNRRA, 
and the War Ministry, which combined to combat difficulties that appeared 
insurmountable. The gratitude of the Italian people is also addressed to 
Sardinia’s inhabitants, who themselves struggled against calamity occurring 
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in their fields, and prevented its spread over the whole island.” 

















to require the production of mixed flour 
composed of three parts of wheat flour, 
milled to 87 percent, to one part of bar- 
ley flour, milled to about 62 percent. 
Stocks of barley were believed adequate 
to enable this mixture to be continued 
until the end of September, when it 
would be necessary to substitute corn for 
barley in the flour mixture. The new 
crop or grain sorghum was expected to 
be available for mixing with wheat from 
late October onward. 


Corn To BE GROWN EXPERIMENTALLY IN 
EIRE 


Experiments with the growing of corn 
are to be made in Eire, according to the 
Irish press. It is stated that seed strains 
have been developed in Canada adapted 
to Eire’s climate. A sufficiently large 
acreage will be planted to determine 
whether the growing of corn on a com- 
mercial basis would be successful. 

Corn was used in Eire extensively for 
animal feeding before World War II. In 
1939, imports of corn totaled 8,160,980 
hundredweight, in 1940, 5,782,519 hun- 
dredweight, and in 1941, 789,004 hun- 
dredweight. ‘There were no imports of 
corn into Eire in the years 1942 to 1945. 
The cessation of imports of corn in 1942 
was an important cause in the decline 
of the hog population and partially ac- 
counted for the comparative scarcity and 
consequent higher prices of eggs during 
the war and postwar periods. In the 
second quarter of 1946 imports of corn 
were resumed. Official statistics showing 


the size of these imports are not yet 
available. 


Sugars and Products 
HONEY SUPPLIES IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The bee industry in Yugoslavia suffered 
severely during the occupation of the 
country by the Germans. The number 
of beehives in Serbia totaled 184,937 in 
1945. In view of the fact that Serbia 
usually has about 75 percent of the total 
in Yugoslavia the number of hives in the 
entire country was about 247,000 in 1945, 
compared with 792,807 in 1939. There 
were about 119,000 Serbian hives with 
movable honey combs and 66,000 with 
fixed combs in 1945. 

Drought conditions in the summer of 
1946 have probably reduced yields con- 
siderably, although supplies of honey on 
the Belgrade market are unrationed and 
fairly abundant at 100 dinars per kilo- 
gram. 

It has been the custom to transport 
bees from Slovenia to the Vojvodina 
where honey is gathered from acacia 
trees during the first part of May. This 
year, two fast freight trains of 50 cars 
each reportedly have been used to effect 
such shipments. 


Gums and Resins 


INDIAN LAC CROP 


The revised estimate of India’s 1946 
summer Baisaki lac crop has been in- 
creased to 1;047,250 maunds (1 maund= 
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82.28 pounds), compared with a prelimi- 
nary forecast of 881,000 maunds. The 
final estimate in 1945 was 635,250 
maunds. 

Weather conditions are reported al- 
most ideal for the development of lac 
incrustations, and if they continue fa- 
vorable, a further small increase may be 
expected in the final estimate for 1946. 


Leather and 
Products 


Hive AND SKIN Exports From NEw 
ZEALAND 


Exports of various types of hides and 
skins from New Zealand to the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1946 
included cattle hides valued at £NZ78,748, 
calfskins valued at £NZ13,614, sheep- 
skins with wool valued at £NZ26,383, 


sheepskins without wool valued at 
£NZ763,861, and deerskins valued at 
£NZ83,407. 


During the 10-year period ended 1945, 
the United States took approximately 55 
percent of the calfskins exported by New 
Zealand, and 67 percent of the sheep- 
skins. 


UNRRA’s Exports From U. K. 


UNRRA’s exports from the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter of 1946 
included footwear valued at £168,000, 
and hides, leather, and shoe stock valued 
at £66,000. The footwear was distrib- 
uted, by value, approximately as follows: 
Poland, £101,000; Yugoslavia, £38,000; 
Greece, £28,000; and UNRRA camps, 
£1,000. 
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Hides, leather, and shoe stock were 
sent to the Ukraine (£35,000), to Byelo- 
russia (£23,000) and to UNRRA camps 
(£8,000). 


GOATSKIN EXPORTS FROM SHANTUNG, CHINA 


Declared exports of goatskins from the 
Tsingtao consular district (Shantung 
Province) , China, totaled 2,676 pieces and 
were valued at $2,230 during the first 8 
months of 1946. Comparable figures for 
the preceding year are not available inas- 
much as the consulate was closed because 
of the war. 


Lumber and 


Related Products 


SWEDISH LUMBER INDUSTRY 

The index figure for the lumber export 
industry in Sweden, based on a 12-month 
average, has shown a continuous rise 
since the end of the war, which indicates 
that production has been greater each 
month than during the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 

Industrial production for the lumber 
export industry represented an average 
index of 79 (1939=100) during the 12- 
month period ended April 1946. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CHINESE WOoL MAy Be EXCHANGED FOR 
U. S. MACHINERY 


Five million kilograms of wool stored 
in Chinghai Province, China, is reported 
to be available for barter for United 











like, on a cost-plus-mark-up basis. 


mark-up to their total landed cost. 


under price control. 





Imported Kapok: Domestic Ceilings Established by OPA 


The Office of Price Administration, on October 3, put domestic ceilings 
on kapok, an imported vegetable fiber used in mattresses, upholstery, and the 


The action puts this commodity under the import regulation, which per- 
mits importers to pay what is required to obtain the fiber in the world market 
and to figure their domestic ceilings by adding their base-period percentage 
At present, kapok is selling in foreign 
markets about 40 or 50 percent above previous domestic ceilings, OPA said. 

What effect the expected higher costs of kapok will have on the prices 
of products in which it is used has not yet been fully determined, OPA said. 
In addition to mattresses and upholstery, kapok is used for a number of 
articles, including sleeping bags, pillows, and cushions, which are no longer 
It is also used for life-saving devices (its main use 


during the war), sound and thermal insulation, and stuffing for soft balls. 

American manufacturers of articles utilizing kapok are dependent on 
foreign sources for the fiber, which has recently been “trickling” into the 
country because of the disparity between world prices and domestic ceilings, 
OPA said. , 
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States machinery and cotton and woo] 
piece goods. 

The machinery desired includes iron 
mining and smelting machinery to the 
pig-iron stage, wool spinning and weay. 
ing machinery, and oil drilling and re. 
fining machinery. 


USE OF DIESEL EQUIPMENT, MEDELLIN, 
COLOMBIA 


Many industrial plants in the Medellin 
district of Colombia reportedly are be. 
ing equipped with stationary Diese] 
power units to be used as emergency 
plants, as well as to supplement the loca] 
municipal hydroelectric plant, the ca- 
pacity of which is overtaxed. 

Municipalities do not, as a rule, use 
Diesel electric plants because of the 
National Government plans to erect at 
convenient sites hydroelectric plants 
capable of supplying power to various 
municipalities at reduced rates. A Goy- 
ernment official estimates that the De- 
partment of Antioquia needs about 10 
Diesel power plants. 

In some mines Diesel engines fur- 
nish power for pumps. Crankshaft 
failures are said to be frequent. 

Diesel-powered rollers, graders, bull- 
dozers, and excavators are becoming 
standard equipment in road building, 
according to the Director of Public 
Works. A future need for this type of 
equipment is anticipated. 

A shortage of properly trained oper- 
ating and maintenance personnel re- 
portedly limits the use of Diesel-powered 
trucks. 

Two Diesel-powered locomotives have 
been purchased for trial use by the Fer- 
rocarril de Antioquia. A Diesel-driven 
railbus operated by the railroad is re- 
ported to be completely satisfactory. 

Limited use is made of Diesel motors 
on river boats because of the prevalence 
of the stern-wheeler type of boat. Some 
400-ton Diesel-powered tug boats 
equipped with propellers instead of 
wheels are under construction. The 
suggestion has been made that a tech- 
nician study the possibilities for adapt- 
ing Diesel engines to the type of boat 
now run by steam. 


CUBA, POTENTIAL MARKET FoR U. S. POWER 
TOooLs 


The use of labor-saving tools and 
equipment is reported to be favored by 
the Cuban Government for the public- 
works program as a means of reducing 
costs. The general shortage of all kinds 
of equipment, hand-power tools, power 
shovels, and the like, has offered no al- 
ternative to the use of hand labor. 

In view of the shortage of mechanical 
hand-held power tools, there is a poten- 
tial market for certain types of United 
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States equipment when it becomes 


available. 


U. S. CAN SUPPLY PoRT EQUIPMENT FOR 
VERACRUZ, MEXICO 


In connection with the improvement 
and modernization of the port of Vera- 
cruz, Mexico, a commission has visited 
the United States to study latest de- 
yelopments in port operation and main- 
tenance. Satisfactory results are re- 
ported. The commission was informed 
that the most up-to-date and modern 
equipment can be supplied by the United 
States. 


WATER-PURIFYING PLANT To BE INSTALLED 
IN CHITRE, PANAMA 


Plans are being made for the instal- 
lation of a water-purifying plant in the 
town of Chitre, at the direction of the 
President of Panama. The water will be 
obtained from La Villa River. 

To safeguard the public health, instal- 
lation is planned within the next 8 
months. Several artesian wells will be 
drilled as an emergency measure. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF VITAMIN A, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s production of vitamin A 
during the second quarter of 1946 totaled 
1,641,439,000,000 international units, of 
which 1,509,393,400,000 units were avail- 
able for export. Sales included 427,656,- 
000,000 units to the United States and 1,- 
257,740,000,000 units to Great Britain. 

The United States may expect to re- 
ceive larger shipments of vitamin A since 
trade controls have been removed in 
South Africa. 


Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Production of oilseeds in France in 
1946 is estimated at 149,400 metric tons, 
which approaches the record of 151,100 
tons obtained in 1944. The large output 
is attributed to favorable growing condi- 
tions and an expansion of acreage 
planted to colza in the productive agri- 
cultural regions of northern France. 


Railway 
Equipment 
NEW ZEALAND PURCHASES FROM U. K. 


All requirements for imported railway 
equipment for the New Zealand Railways 
Department are to be purchased in the 
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Baby Chicks Fly the Pacific 


On September 13, 1946 a flock of 33,333 baby chicks took off from the 
Oakland Municipal Airport for a mass flight of more than 8,000 miles across 
the Pacific. Their destination was Manila in the Philippines, where they 
arrived 45 hours later with a lower mortality rate than is normal for new- 
born chicks remaining on the ground. 

These baby chicks were aboard a Skymaster plane—probably the largest 
number of lives ever entrusted to a transport pilot on a single flight. 

The baby chicks were the first plane load of an order for 100,000 baby 
chicks placed by the Philippine Government with Poehlmann, Pioneer, 
Petaluma, and other Sonoma County hatcheries. Upon arrival in the 
Philippines these baby chicks were distributed to experimental farms for 
development of a new and healthy supply of chickens for the war-ravaged 
Philippines. 

Flying baby chicks by air for delivery to far-distant points will undoubtedly 
be extensively undertaken in the future. This is due to the fact that baby 
chicks do not eat for the first 64 hours after breaking out of the shell and 
can, therefore, be delivered half way around the world before it is necessary 
to feed them. Keeping the temperature below 90°, however, requires special 
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air blowers. 


hours of the night. 





Arrivals and departures with the baby chicks are scheduled so that the 
plane is on the ground at tropical stopping points only during. the cooler 




















United Kingdom unless delivery dates 
cannot be met, in which case contracts 
will be let to United States suppliers. 

Two contracts, amounting to £3,000,- 
000, are to be filled in the United King- 
dom. Included are 3,000 open steel rail- 
way cars in addition to rolling stock 
needed to complete the electrification of 
the Wellington Metropolitan Railway to 
a point about 20 miles from Wellington. 
First deliveries are expected in January 
1948. It was understood in August that 
five 2-car electric trains ordered in 1942 
were en route to New Zealand. 


PRODUCTION AT WROOLAW FACTORY, POLAND 


The Wroolaw (Poland) Railway Car 
Factory produced 320 railway cars in 
June 1946, 1 year after the plant was 
reopened, reports the Polish press. The 
monthly goal for production at the end 
of a 3-year period has been set at 1,000 
coal cars, 50 passenger cars, and 50 
tenders. 


Shipbuilding 


CANADIAN VESSELS BOUGHT BY CHILE 


A 60-foot fishing vessel built in New 
Westminster, British Columbia, Canada, 
and sent to Chile to demonstrate modern 
fishing me’ hods and equipment has been 
sold to the Chilean Government, and 
orders have been placed for five addi- 
tional craft. Prospects are reported to 
be good for orders from commercial firms. 

These fishing vessels will be equipped 
with 120-horsepower Diesel engines, echo 


sounders, ship-to-shore telephones, and 
other devices. 

Increased costs have caused the can- 
cellation of a $5,000,000 contract for 46 
Rhine River barges for the French Gov- 
ernment, but a new contract is being 
drawn up for the construction of 5 barges 
of the same design. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS OF COTTON 


Paraguayan exports of cotton (includ- 
ing linters) in 1945 were nearly double 
those of the preceding year, or 13,286 
metric tons as compared with 7,078 
metric tons in 1944. The value of 1945 
exports, f. o. b. port of shipment, was 
reported to have been 10,786,000 
guaranies. 


Wool and Products 


~ OutTput oF EGYPTIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The present output of wool textiles in 
Egypt meets only about one-fifth of the 
domestic consumption, according to un- 
official sources. Prior to the war, pro- 
duction did not exceed 297,000 yards. In 
1942 it amounted to about 2,000,000 
yards, and the present output is said to 
be at the annual rate of approximately 
3,000,000 yards. 
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AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRY 


The United States in 1945-46 was by 
far the most important purchaser of 
Australian wools, its total takings during 
the 11 months ended May 31, 1946, 
(974,383 bales) surpassing by 85,923 bales 
the combined purchases of the United 
Kingdom, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
and others of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

France again was actively represented 
in the Australian wool market, and ship- 
ments totaling 248,603 bales went to that 
country during the period. Belgium was 
the fourth ranking customer with 
293,918 bales. 

Press reports indicate that 84,000 bales 
of wool were exported to Italy during 
June. This was the first wool shipped 
from Australia to Italy since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1939. 

Total exports of wool from Australia 
during the 1945-46 season were much 
heavier than in 1944-45. Statistics for 
the first 11 months of the season indicate, 
too, a slight tendency away from the 
shipment of partially processed wools, 
that is, scoured, tops, and noils. Thus, 
of the 2,416,023 bales exported in the 11 
months ended May 31, 2,063,456 bales 
or 85.41 percent represented shipments 
of greasy wool and 352,567 bales or 14.59 
percent were scoured wools, tops and 
noils; corresponding figures for 194445 
show total shipments of 1,846,360 bales, 
of which 1,532,125 bales (82.98 percent) 
were greasy wools and 314,235 bales 
(17.02 percent) were scoured wools, tops, 
and noils. 

Figures released by the Australian 
Wool Realization Commission show that 
2,865,758 bales of wool, with a total 
weight of 866,961,081 pounds, were ap- 
praised at centers throughout Australia 
during the 1945-46 season. This com- 
pares with the appraisal of 3,123,107 bales 
weighing 931,081,775 pounds in 194445. 
The appraised value of the clip was 
£A51,480,471 as compared with £A56,- 
174,529 in the preceding season and 
£A66,856,129 in 1943-44. 

Income received from the 1945-46 clip 
(the appraised value plus the difference 
between it and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment’s purchase price) was the lowest 
return for any of the 7 years of the wool- 
appraisement scheme, amounting to only 
£A58,190,323 compared with £A62,601,780 
in 1944-45 and a peak of £A73,878,354 in 
1943-44. It was nearly £A3,000,000 less 
than in 1940-41, when the British con- 
tract price was only 13.44d. per pound as 
compared with 15.45d. paid in the past 
four seasons. 

This continued decline in both quan- 
tity and average value of Australian wool 
is attributed to the lingering effects of 
the 1944-45 drought, at which time 17,- 
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758,727 sheep were lost. Complete statis- 
tics on Australian sheep population as of 
March 31, 1946, are not yet available, but 
returns for Victoria indicate that flocks 
in that State had declined by another 
1,801,824 during the year. 

Outlook for the 1946-47 growing sea- 
son seems a little better. At the annual 
joint conference of the Woolgrowers’ 
Council and the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers in late June it was an- 
nounced that the Australian clip for the 
1946-47 season was estimated at 3,000,000 
bales, excluding skin wools, of which ap- 
proximately 77 percent would be merino 
and 23 percent crossbred wools. In con- 
nection with this estimate, the average 
bale weight for 1946-47 has been put at 
305.6 pounds, compared with 303 pounds 
in 194445. 

Income also should show improvement. 
With the termination of the United King- 
dom wool purchase agreement on June 
30, the Commonwealth Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture announced that a 
general reserve price of 18.15d. per pound, 
Australia currency, had been agreed upon 
for the 1946-47 selling season. This, less 
a contributory charge of 5 percent (0.91d. 
per pound) would still leave a net return 
of 17.24d. which would be 1.79d. about the 
flat rate paid by the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the past 4 years. This is the lowest 
average at which the 1946-47 clip can 
be sold. Market competition, however, 
will determine how much above these re- 
serves wool may realize at auction. 

At the same time domestic wool users 
were advised that with the return of 
auction sales on September 1, they would 
be granted subsidies equal to the differ- 
ence between present prices of wool for 
domestic consumption and those they 
may have to pay at auction in order to 
compete with oversea buyers. Excesses, 
however, are reimbursable only up to the 
average market level at a series of auc- 
tions. This is intended to prevent ex- 
travagant bidding on the assumption that 
the Government would meet all deficien- 
cies regardless of whether they were the 
result of unlimited bidding or legitimate 
competition. 

To facilitate disposal of current and 
accumulated wool stocks, the Australian 
Government is proceeding with its plans 
to establish several new selling centers. 
This is being done despite the protests 
of growers’ and buyers’ organizations 
that decentralized selling will weaken 
competitive buying strength (a factor 
which contributed much to the success 
of wool auctions in prewar years). 

Late in June the Minister of Com- 
merce and Agriculture opened the first 
of these establishments at Moree in New 
South Wales, about 414 miles northwest 
of Sydney. At the same time he an- 
nounced that a building for Dubbo, also 
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in New South Wales, had been com. 
pleted and that tenders had been Called 
for buildings and equipment at Portland, 
Victoria, and Rockhampton, Queens. 
land. Plans also were being completed 
for similar facilities at Townsville, 
Queensland. 

A new wool exchange which was due 
to open at Newcastle, New South Wales, 
in September is expected to develop into 
one of the largest wool selling centers in 
Australia, according to press reports, 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX ACREAGE IN BELGIUM 


Although the area in Belgium planted 
to flax in 1946 is unofficially estimated 
at only 50,000 acres, or 10,000 acres less 
than in 1945, a goal of 86,500 acres has 
been proposed for eventual annual pro- 
duction, states a foreign publication, 
Average plantings increased markedly 
during the 1930’s, from 35,000 acres in 
the period 1930-34 to 75,000 in the years 
1935-39. 


FLAX PRODUCTION, LATVIA 


Latvian flax production suffered se- 
vere losses as a result of the war; output 
declined from 164,000 centners in 1940 
to 37,000 centners in 1945. Production 
will be boosted to 200,000 centners by 
1950, according to the current 5-year 
plan. 


MANUFACTURES OF LINEN AND HEMP 
EXPORTED, NORTHERN IRELAND 


Exports of linen and hemp manufac- 
tures from Northern Ireland, U. K., dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1946 were valued 
at £5,763,625. Piece goods comprised 60 
percent of the value; finished thread, 11 
percent; handkerchiefs, 7 percent; and 
damask table linen, 6 percent. Of the 
16,436,000 square yards of piece goods ex- 
ported during the first 6 months of 1946, 
47 percent or 7,832,000 square yards were 
taken by the United States. Exports to 
all destinations in the comparable period 
of 1938 amounted to 25,894,000 square 
yards. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PROSPECTS FOR FRENCH CROP 


The 1946 tobacco acreage in France is 
given as 23,500 hectares (1 hectare 


equals 2.471 acres) and probable pro- 
duction as 41,500 tons farm-sale weight, 
or approximately 35,000 tons storage 
weight, after deductions for moisture 
and foreign matter, according to prelim- 
inary estimates of the French Tobacco 
Monopoly. 


Comparable data for 1945 
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were 17,000 hectares, 29,500 tons, and 
95,000 tons, respectively. During the 9- 
year period 1930-38, the data were 17,500 
hectares, 33,400 tons, and 28,500 tons, 
respectively. 

In contrast to 1945 when yields were 
Jow as a result of the drought, climatic 
conditions this year have been favora- 
ble. It is not expected, however, that 
yields in 1946 will be as high as prewar, 
chiefly because of fertilizer shortages. 


Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF COSMETICS 
INCREASES 


Increases in Japan’s production of 
cosmetics were reported at the end of 
the first half of 1946, the largest gains 
occurring in such items as creams, face 
powders, and lotions. Manufacturing 
was being carried on by 168 establish- 
ments employing 6,072 persons at the 
close of the period. 

Dentifrices (tooth powders only) were 
produced by 16 factories, with 2,114 em- 
ployees, in June 1946. 


EXPORTS OF OILS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exporis of oil of guaiac wood 
from Paraguay to the United States dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1946 declined to 
2,040 kilograms, valued at $9,837, from 
6,990 kilograms, with a value of $34,289, 
in the comparable period of 1945. 

Declared exports of petitgrain oil from 
Paraguay to the United States also de- 
clined in volume, but rose in value. Such 
exports amounted to 63,780 kilograms, 
valued at $392,733, throughout the first 8 
months of 1946, as compared with 82,044 
kilograms, worth $267,114, in the like 
months of 1945. 


PROSPECTS FOR LAVENDER, U. K. 


British producers of lavender oil do not 
anticipate any surplus for export during 
the present season, according to the 
British press. A good crop of lavender is 
expected. Some of the older plants were 
affected by frost and will give a late crop. 





Foreign Trade 
Is Path to Frontiers 
of Abundance 


(Continued from p. 3) 


ported the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. We have proposed 
the establishment of an International 


A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 





Frances M. Coston (‘‘Holland’s Hous- 
ing Needs: Dutch Tackle Big Task”) — 
Born in Whitesville, N. Y. State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y.; University of Cali- 
fornia; George Washington University, 
A.B. Traveled extensively in California 
and other Western States. Taught 4 
years in private and public schools; en- 
tered Office of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior, March 1941; Leather 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, April 1942; Commodity An- 
alysis Staff, Office of International Trade, 
December 1944. 


Everett G. Holt (“Rubber in Malaya 
and British Borneo”) .—Born in Clinton, 
Me. A. B., Colby College, 1915; LLB., 
George Washington University, 1921, 
Chief, Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce, 1926-33, with the exception 
of 5 months during 1930 with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as Man- 
ager of Foreign and Crude-Rubber Re- 
search. Thereafter in charge of rubber 
work in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce until January 1943 
when he transferred as Chief of Com- 
mercial Research, Rubber Development 
Corporation; participated in rubber 
study group meetings (British, Dutch, 
French, and American) at Washington 
in January 1945 and at London in No- 
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vember 1945. Returned to Department 
of Commerce, December 1945, as Rubber 
Adviser in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, where he is now at- 
tached to the staff of Domestic Com- 
merce. Member of Rubber Advisory 
Panel to the State Department and of 
the Interagency Policy Committee on 
Rubber, headed by William L. Batt. 


Arthur Paul (“World Trade Is Path to 
Frontiers of Abundance’”’).—Born in 
Montgomery County, Pa. A. B. degree 
from Princeton University, June 1920. 
U. S. Navy (Lieut. Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps) March 1917 to March 1919. Vice 
president and director of Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills, Lansdale, Pa., 1921-42; managing 
director, Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 
London, England, 1925-26. Chief, Office 
of Imports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
January 1942 to September 1945; deputy 
executive director, Bureau of Areas, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Sep- 
tember 1943 to February 1945; executive 
director, February 1945 to October 1945; 
director, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, October 1945 
to present. Director: Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills, Turbo Machine Co., Landsdale, Pa., 
U. S. Commercial Company (1943-45). 
Member: U. S. Delegation to Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva, 1937; New 
York City, 1941; Advisory Council, De- 
partment of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, 1941 to 
date; Academy of Political Science; 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science; National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research; National Planning 
Association. 





Trade Organization for the purpose of 
breaking down the barriers to trade that 
now exist. [EpiTor’s NoTE—See the 
leading article in last week’s issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.] ‘These 
three institutions as part of the perma- 
nent organization of the United Nations 
will help to open doors to trade and keep 
them open. We have helped to relieve 
the world’s hunger by sharing our food 
supplies. And already the nations of 
the world are working on the problem of 
making the best possible world use of 
agricultural resources and potentials. 
The time is not far off when we shall 
cooperate with other countries on a pro- 
gram that will make another famine 
impossible. 

World trade and the concrete benefits 
its produces will convince the world that 
practical cooperation for the enrichment 
of all countries is better than the fenc- 
ing off of economies. It is in our power 
to lead the world toward a thriving pros- 
perity based on trade among all nations. 
This is our great opportunity. We must 


take advantage of it, now, when the 
world needs our help and when we have 
the help to offer. If we play dog in the 
manger, the barriers to world trade will 
be built higher and stronger, and prac- 
tical cooperation will be difficult if not 
impossible to achieve. 


At History’s Crossroads. 


We stand at one of the crossroads of 
history. We must decide whether to 
travel in the direction of world coopera- 
tion or toward economic nationalism. 
We must choose between living behind 
closed doors or opening our doors for 
friendly communication with our neigh- 
bors. We must decide whether to use 
science to achieve the abundant life for 
men everywhere or to put even more 
terrible weapons into the arsenal of 
death. I look forward to the time when 
we shall have perfected the peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic energy and have be- 
gun exploiting the frontiers of abundance 
everywhere in the world. 





Tn 





(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Mon- 
day, October 14, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 367—Current Export Bulletin No. 
367, October 8, 1946 


I. No Applications for Licenses to Export 
Automotive Storage Batteries Until Fur- 
ther Notice 


A simplified procedure for the licensing of 
automotive storage batteries, Schedule B No. 
701300, will be announced in the near fu- 
ture. Therefore, exporters are requested not 
to submit license applications for batteries 
for the fourth quarter until futher notice. 


II. Establishment of a Consolidated License 
(CL) for the Exportation of Food * 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces the establishment of a consolidated 
license (CL), effective immediately, for the 
exportation of all commodities on the Posi- 
tive List with the processing code “FOOD.” 

B. Under this procedure, applicants should 
submit a single license application for each 
allocation period covering all proposed ex- 
portations to a specific country of each food 
commodity included in the Positive List. 
This application, if validated, will consti- 
tute a consolidated license for the exporta- 
tion of the commodity named to the country 
of destination indicated. However, if more 
than one license is needed for convenience 
in export clearance, or if unusual circum- 
stances exist, exporters may submit more 
than one application during an allocation 
period for the exportation of the same com- 
modity toa givencountry. The total amount 
covered by all applications must not, how- 
ever, exceed the amount of firm orders on 
hand when the applications are filed. If 
additional orders are received for which ex- 
port authorization is desired during the 
same allocation period, one or more addi- 
tional applications may be filed, or licenses 
already validated may be presented for quan- 
titative amendment as stated in part H 
hereof. 

C. Application for a Consolidated License 
for Food. 

1. Applications for a consolidated license 
for the export of food commodities should 
be-submitted on Form IT 419, in duplicate, 
accompanied by an acknowledgment card 
(Form IT 116). 

2. In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer items 5, 6 (b), 7 (a), and 
(bg, 9 (d), 12 and 13. 

3. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission of 
individual export license applications will 
apply, and each application must contain as 
much detailed information as an individual 
license application. It will be necessary for 


1The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R893, 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant 
to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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applicants for a consolidated license for food 
to have firm orders for the exportation of 
the commodities covered by the applications. 

D. Time for Filing Applications. 

1. Applications for each allocation period 
should be filed during the last 15 days of the 
month preceding the beginning of a new allo- 
cation period. 

2. The allocation period for all food com- 
modities is on a calendar-quarter basis, ex- 
cept for the following commodities: 


Flour_...... 60 days (next allocation period 
begins November 1, 1946). 
Wheat.....- 30 days (next allocation period 


begins October 1, 1946). 


E. Validity Period. 

The validity period of consolidated licenses 
(CL) for food will vary, according to the 
commodity involved, and the expiration date 
will be clearly indicated on the face of the 
license. 

F. Individual Licenses. 

1. Individual licenses for food already 
issued which are still outstanding are not 
affected by this announcement. 

2. Individual licenses for the exportation 
of these food commodities will no longer be 
issued. 

3. As a convenience to exporters during the 
transition period, applications for individual 
licenses which have been received in the 
Office of International Trade but not proc- 
essed will be treated as consolidated license 
applications and will be processed in accord- 
ance with the procedure set forth herein. 
However, the Office of International Trade 
will be unable to render this service after 
October 25, 1946, and applications for indi- 
vidual licenses which are received after that 
date will not be processed, but will be re- 
turned to the applicant without action. 

G. Export Clearance. 

1. When making shipments under a con- 
solidated license for food, such licenses must 
be presented to the Collector of Customs to 
effect export clearance. If at any time the 
number of shipments against a consolidated 
license for food necessitates the use of an 
additional sheet for Collectors of Customs in 
recording shipments, such attachment will 
be made by the Collector and will become a 
part of the license. 

NoTe.—Continuation sheets have been 
made available to all Collectors of Customs 
for this purpose. 

2. Upon completion of shipments against a 
consolidated license (CL) for food, or at the 
expiration of the validity period of a license, 
whichever is sooner, it must be returned 
promptly with all attachments, if any, to the 
Commodities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

H. Amendments 

Requests for amendments of consolidated 
licenses (CL) for food should be submitted 
pursuant to the provisions for individual 
licenses set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21, page 39, Section II, Part 2, 
item 24. However, as indicated in Part B, 
the exporter may submit either a new con- 
solidated license application or one of those 
previously validated, when requesting an in- 
crease in the total quantity authorized for 
export. 
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I. Additional information regarding the 
consolidated license (CL) for food may be ob. 
tained from the Commodities Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Department of Commerce field offices, 


III. Extension of the consolidated license 
(CL) procedure to include paraffin wax 
destined to group K countries, except 
Mexico * 

A. Beginning with the fourth quarter 1946, 
the consolidated license (CL) procedure, set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 
21, page 50, Part 6, as amended by Subject | 
of Current Export Bulletin No. 358, is ex. 
tended to include paraffin wax destined to aj) 
Group K countries, except Mexico. Applica- 
tions for licenses to export paraffin wax to 
Mexico will continue to be returned without 
action to the applicant, as _ previously 
announced. 

B. Beginning with the fourth calendar 
quarter of 1946, and for each calendar quarter 
thereafter, exporters of paraffin wax should 
submit separate license applications for con- 
solidated licenses (CL) for the exportation to 
Group K countries (except Mexico) of each 
of the following types of paraffin wax: 


Paraffin wax: Schedule B No, 


Unrefined, excluding slack wax . 504500 
Refined 504600 
Semirefined 504600 


If more than one license is needed for con- 
venience in export clearance or if unusual 
circumstances exist, exporters may submit 
more than one application during a calendar 
quarter for the exportation of the same com- 
modity. The total amount covered by all ap- 
plications must not, however, exceed the 
amount of firm orders on hand when the ap- 
plications are filed. If additional orders are 
received for which export authorization is de- 
sired during the same calendar quarter, one 
or more additional applications may be filed, 
or licenses already validated may be pre- 
sented for quantitative amendment as stated 
in part E hereof. 

C. Time for Filing Applications 

Applications for the fourth calendar quar- 
ter of 1946 should be submitted not later than 
Cctober 20, 1946. Applications for subse- 
quent calendar quarters should be submitted 
on or before the 15th day of the last month 
preceding the beginning of a new calendar 
quarter. 

D. Validity Period 

Consolidated licenses (CL) for the exporta- 
tion of paraffin wax will be valid for a period 
of 90 days from the date of validation. 

E. Amendments. 

Requests for amendments of consolidated 
licenses (CL) for paraffin wax should be sub- 
mitted pursuant to the provisions for in- 
dividual licenses set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21, page 39, Section II, 
Part 2, item 24 

However, as indicated in Part B, the ex- 
porter may submit either a new consolidated 
license application or one of those previously 
validated, when requesting an increase in 
the total quantity authorized for export. 

F. Individual Export Licenses. 

(1) Individual export licenses will con- 
tinue to be issued for the exportation to 
Group K countries (except Mexico) of slack 
wax and other waxes included in the Posi- 
tive List. 


The requirements set forth in Subject Il 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41—R892, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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(2) No individual licenses will be issued 
after October 15, 1946, covering the exporta- 
tion to Group K countries of the paraffin 
waxes to which the consolidated license 
rocedure is applicable. Individual license 
applications received after that date, and ap- 
lications which have been submitted to the 
Office of International Trade but not proc- 
essed by October 15, 1946, will not be con- 
sidered but will be returned to the appli- 
cant without action. Upon receipt of such 
returned applications each exporter should 
submit applications for consolidated licenses 
covering his total quarterly requirements of 
each type of paraffin wax for export to Group 
K countries. 

(3) Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for the exportation of all paraffin 
waxes included in the Positive List to Group 
E countries. 

G. Exporters are reminded that, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 365, Subject II, question (3) of 
the export license application (Form IT 419) 
should be answered by inserting the words 
“Group K Countries.” 

H. Additional information regarding the 
consolidated license for the exportation of 
paraffin wax to Group K countries (except 
Mexico) may be obtained from the Commodi- 
ties Branch Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


No. 368—Current Export Bulletin No. 368, 
October 10, 1946 


I. Subsidy Refund Procedure—Dried Prunes 
and Raisins 

The payment of subsidies by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation on dried prunes and 
raisins produced in 1945 was discontinued 
on July 28, 1946. No subsidy payments have 
been made or will be made on the 1946 pro- 
duction of these dried fruits. 

However, Certificates of Subsidy Clearance 
are still required for clearing export ship- 
ments of 1943, 1944, and 1945 crop dried 
prunes and raisins whether or not subsidy 
payments were made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on such commodities. 

Therefore, in order to facilitate export 
clearance of the 1946 crop dried prunes and 
raisins without the presentation of a Certifi- 
cate of Subsidy Clearance, and to advise 
exporters of the requirements of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in obtaining a 
Certificate of Subsidy Clearance for the 1945 
crop of such commodities for which no 
subsidy payments were made, the subsidy 
refund procedure set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21, Section II, Part 8, 
item 2, pages 53, 54 is amended to include the 
following provisions :* 

1, Dried Prunes and Raisins—1946 Crop.— 
A certificate of subsidy clearance from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is not re- 
quired when clearing export shipments of 
dried prunes or raisins produced in 1946. 
However, the exporter must include on his 
export declaration the description of the 
fruit and must state that such prunes or 
raisins are of the 1946 crop. 

2. Dried Prunes and Raisins—1945 Crop.— 
a. A certificate of subsidy clearance must be 
obtained from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for presentation to the Collector of 
Customs at the time of clearing shipments of 





*See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
5, 1946. 

‘The requirements set forth in Subject I 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R8865, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
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dried prunes and raisins of the 1945 crop for 
export to any destination other than Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
(U. S.), where the value of a single ship- 
ment exceeds $10.00. 

b. In the event an exporter wishes to ex- 
port 1945 crop dried prunes or raisins on 
which the Commodity Credit Corporation 
did not pay a subsidy to the packer, evidence 
to substantiate the claim is required by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from either 
the packer or the exporter, as follows: 

(1) If the exporter applies, he shall sub- 
mit with his application a certified copy of 
the packer’s invoice covering the dried 
prunes or raisins being exported. Such in- 
voice must bear the packer’s certification 
that he has not claimed, and will not claim, 
subsidy payment on the fruit described 
therein. The exporter must also include a 
certified statement that the lot of dried 
prunes or raisins covered by his application 
is the same fruit described in the packer’s 
invoice, or is a part of such described fruit. 

(2) Should intermediate handlers be in- 
volved, copies of their invoices certifying 
the origin of the fruit may be required to 
establish the fact that the fruit being ex- 
ported is the identical fruit described in the 
packer’s invoice, or a part thereof. 

(3) When, through no fault of the ex- 
porter, a packer’s or supplier’s invoice cannot 
be obtained within a reasonable time, this 
fact should be indicated at the time of ap- 
plying for subsidy clearance from the Dried 
Fruit Division, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. The Dried Fruit Division may then 
advise the applicant of its requirements 
pending the transmittal of the invoice to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(4) If a packer supplies raisins or dried 
prunes directly to an exporter, the packer 
may apply for subsidy clearance, naming the 
exporting firm and executing the packer’s 
certification on CCC Export Form 2. In such 
case, no copies of invoices need be forwarded 
to obtain subsidy clearance. 


II. Subsidy Refund Not Required for Relief 
Shipments of Food 

Relief organizations may apply for a Cer- 
tificate of Subsidy Clearance from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation * for clearing ex- 
port shipments of dried prunes or raisins 
of the 1945 crop, or soybean oil, without 
remitting a refund of subsidy payment pro- 
vided such commodities were received 
through donations in kind, including com- 
modities purchased through monetary con- 
tributions incidental to collections in kind. 

This exemption of a refund of subsidy pay- 
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ment applies to such exports being made for 
relief purposes by groups of individuals, 
churches, fraternal organizations, or other 
non-profit groups engaged in bona fide 
charitable activities in connection with food 
donations made to such organizations and 
groups. 

Each request for Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance unaccompanied by subsidy pay- 
ment will be considered by the Commodity 
Credit Corporaton, and if complying with 
the above provisions, a certificate will be 
issued without the subsidy refund payment. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
Section II, Part 8, item 2, pages 53, 54, is 
amended accordingly. 


III. Amendment of Consolidated License 
(CL) for the Exportation of Cotton 
Broad Woven Piece Goods and Fabricated 
Products 

Effective immediately, Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 21, pages 60 and 61, Part 

9, Title A, Item 9, is amended to effect the 

following changes in the country groups to 

which the Consolidated License (CL) pro- 
cedure for the Exportation of Cotton Broad 

Woven Piece Goods and Fabricated Products 

is applicable: 

Kuwait is added to Country Group 5. 
Greenland is removed from Country Group 
23, and is included in Country Group 25. 


IV. Limited Distribution License (LDL) for 
the Exportation of Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Nylon Hosiery 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that in issuing Limited Distribu- 
tion Licenses (LDL) for the fourth calen- 
dar quarter of 1946 for the exportation of 
women’s and children’s nylon hosiery, the 
country groups shown on the Distribution 
Schedule (form IT-41) will be consolidated 
into four country groups and exports au- 
thorized to these groups as follows: 

Cuba. 

Mexico. 

Group K_ countries, 
Mexico. 

Group E countries. 
greater freedom in shipping to most Group 
K countries, as the quantity approved fox 

B. This consolidation permits exporters 
“Group K Countries, except Cuba and 
Mexico” may be exported to any destination 
within the group (i. e., any destination ex- 
cept Cuba, Mexico, or Group E countries, 
which will be assigned separate quotas). 

V. Revisions in the Positive List 

A. Additions.—Effective October 17, 1946, 
the following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
dividual license for export. (See Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21.) 


except Cuba and 

















Depart- GLV dollar 
ment of —- value limits— 
Com- Commodity Unit related country group 
merce commodity 
Schedule 
B No. aed K E 
664998 | Gallium metal__.- i cachet ie ae ailip os piiieieaniataanl TN Soa MSMN._____..| None None 
823900 | Tanning specialty compounds containing 10 percent or | Lb.--_-- CHEM 7.... 100 25 
more of sulfonated or unsulfonated animal or vegetable 
oils and fats (give oil and fat content).! 
829200 | Leather dressings, oils, polishes, and stains containing 10 | Lb_____-_. CHEM 7 100 | 25 
percent of more of sulfonated or unsulfonated animal or 
vegetable oils and fats (give oil and fat content).! 

















1 The requirements set forth in Subject V have been approved by the Bureau of the Budget and assigned number 
BB 41-R886, in accordance with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 





‘Requests for a Certificate of Subsidy 
Clearance covering dried prunes and raisins 
should be addressed to: Dried Fruit Division, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. Requests 


for a Certificate of Subsidy Clearance cover- 
ing soybean oil should be addressed to: Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Attention of the 
Director, Sugar, Fibers, and Fats and Oils 
Office, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture, 150 
Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the following commodities are removed from the Posi- 
tive List and placed on general license for exportation to all destinations in Group K. 


Department 
of Commerce 
Schedule 

B No. 


Commodity 


618100 Cabinet and other locks of iron, steel, brass or bronze, ercept refrigerator locks, which 
remain on the Positive List (report door locks and door lock sets of iron, steel, 


brass or bronze in 618000). 
618490 Other furniture hardware. 
645600 Brass flushometers.‘ 


*The entry on the Positive List of Schedule B No. €4&6C0, is now revised to read as follows: 
645600 Plumbers’ brass goods except flushometers (include faucets, cocks, shower and 
bath fittings, thermcstatic water-mixing valves and other brass plumbing 


fixtures). 


C. Changes in General GLV Values.—The following changes in General License GLV values 


are effective October 17, 1946. 





GLV dollar value limits 


Depart- 
ment of 
—. Commodity Group K Group E 
Schedule 
B No. Old New Old N>w 
Cheese, processed, blended and spreads 
006755 Processed American cheddar 100) | 25 
Cheese, whether or not in original loaves, except any cheese processed 
other than by division into pieces 
O06795 American cheddar 100 l 25 I 
006798 Other cheese 100 i 2 | 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials 
850500 Ammonium sulfate 300 100 25 2 
850700 Sodium nitrate, n. e.s 300 100 25 25 
850900 Calcium nitrate 300 100 25 25 
850900 Urea 300 100 25 25 
851000 Nitrogenous organic waste materials (include fish meal, hoof meal, 
guano, castor-bean pemace, manures, packing-house offal intended 
for fertilizer) 300 100 25 25 
851901 | Normal (standard) superphosphate, containing not more than 25 percent 
available phosphoric acid (P2035) 300) 100 25 25 
851909 | Concentrated superphosphate, containing more than 25 percent avail- 
able phosphoric acid (P20s) 30) 10) 25 25 
852000 | Other phosphate material (include boneash dust and meal and anima! 
carbon for fertilizer, basic slag, South Carolina river rock, etc.) (report 
ammorium phosphate as fertilizer in 854000; as industrial chemical] in 
838500) a 300) 100 25 25 
Potassic fertilizer materials: 
853000 Potassium chloride 300) 100 25 25 
853100 Potassium sulfate : 300 100 25 25 
854000 | Nitrogenous phosphatic types (concentrated chemical fertilizers 
(include ammonium phosphate 300 100 2h 25 
soap: 
871000 Medicated 5 l l 
871200 Toilet or fancy 10 l l 1 
871300 Laundry 5 l | l 
871600 Industrial soap powders 25 l 5 I 
871800 Shaving creams l l I 
871900 Shaving cakes, powders and sticks l | 
872400 Pastes, powders, soaps and household washing powders (fat content 
above 10 percent but not above 25 percent 100 1 
872400 Abrasive types of pastes, powders or soaps (fat content above 10 


percent 


10 l rs 





D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar- 
value limits have been reduced as a result 
of the provisions of parts A or C above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to the effective date of change, may be ex- 
ported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


No. 369—Current Export Bulletin No. 
369, October 10, 1946 


Subject: Estimate of Fourth Quarter (1946) 
Export Allocation for Cotton Piece Goods, 
Cotton Fabricated Products, and Cotton 
Remnants ' 

A. Estimate of Fourth Quarter (1946) Ez- 
port Allocation for Cotton Piece Goods, Cot- 
ton Fabricated Products, and Cotton Rem- 
nants.—1. The Department of Commerce is 


*The requirements set forth in this Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin have been approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget and assigned num- 
ber BB-41-R-878, in accordance with Regu- 
lation A pursuant to the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942. 


able to provide exporters with the approxi- 
mate quotas of broad woven cotton piece 
goods, cotton fabricated products, cotton 
remnants, and military surplus cotton tex- 
tiles, for the fourth quarter of 1946, for ex- 
port to the destinations shown in Part D, as 
follows: 

135,000,000 to 145,000,000 square yards of 
broad woven cotton textiles (including fabri- 
cated products) with CC ratings, subject to 
the export set aside, and 3,500,000 pounds of 
cotton remnants (2 to 10 yards in length). 

In addition, unrated quotas of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 square yards of military 
surplus and 15,000,000 square yards cov- 
ering cotton piece goods and fabricated prod- 
ucts will be available for the fourth quarter 

Announcement of these allocations at this 
time should enable United States exporters 
vo plan their sales programs, and to file all 
license applications with the Department of 
Commerce during the month of October. It 
should be noted that a further reduction 
has been made by the allocating authorities 
in the export allocation of rated textiles. 
The fourth quarter allocation is approxi- 
mately ten percent below the third quarter 
level. 
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2. Exporters are cautioned to expect re. 
duced quantities when licenses are validated 
'n the fourth quarter, and are urged to Study 
the following statement, and to refrain, ex. 
cept in unusual cases, from filing complaints 
or requests for increased yardage. The fae. 
tors leading to these reductions are: 

(a) The steadily decreasing export quotas, 
(Since the fourth quarter of 1945, the ex. 
port allocation has been cut about 30%.) 

(b) A very considerable increase in num- 
ber of firms qualifying for producers’ quotas 
over the past three quarters, which has sub- 

tantially reduced the quantity of goods 
available for other applicants. 

(c) The change in licensing policy, effec. 
tive July 1, and described in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 21, pages 61 and 62, 
which in some cases has materially altered 
he quantity licensable to a particular firm 
in a given area. For example, until July 1, 
1946, export licenses to the British Colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere were issued 
against import licenses. Since July 1, l- 
censes have been issued to these destina- 
tions on the basis of an exporter’s status in 
the market over a period of six years, three 
prewar years and three wartime years. If 
an exporter commenced shipping textiles to 
these Colonies in 1944, it is likely that a 
license which he would receive in the third 
and fourth quarters of 1946 would represent 
a smaller percentage of the quota than those 
he received in 1945, since an average of his 
experience during the entire base period is 
employed. 

For the reasons given above exporters 
must expect licenses granted in the fourth 

juarter to be for smaller quantities usually 
than were granted in 1945. Less rated tex- 
tiles are available for export. 








3. As in the preceding quarter, quotas have 
been established, in most instances, for com- 
bined country groups rather than for specific 

ountries of destination. The fourth quarter 
allocations for cotton textiles are not identi- 
fied by fabric class but, for licensing pur- 
poses, are divided into the following general 
categories: (1) Cotton piece goods; (2) cotton 
fabricated products; and (3) remnants? 
Although export licenses issued under the 
allocations no longer specify fabric classes, 
except in the case of military surplus, control 
over the types of fabrics available for export 
will continue to be exercised through the 
export set-aside provisions of CPA Order 
M-317-A. 

4. The estimated distribution of the fourth 
quarter 1946 export program for cotton piece 
goods, cotton fabricated products, and rem- 
nants, based upon the relative needs of num- 
bered country groups, is indicated in Part D. 
In addition to these quantities, a very small 
contingency has been established for coun- 
tries not specifically named in the country 
groupings, and for special end uses, such as 
government requirements, private relief so- 
cieties not recorded with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid (formerly 
President’s War Relief Control Board), proj- 
ects, etc. 

5. Exporters are cautioned that the export 
orograms do not represent a commitment of 
the Department of Commerce and may be 
revised without further notification. 

6. It should be noted that a single quota 
has been established for goods to be shipped 
on consignment to China, Madeira, the 
Azores, and the Philippine Islands to be em- 
broidered and returned to the United States. 


* Applications for consolidated licenses for 
textiles should still be filed in accordance 
with the procedure outlined in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 21, sec. II, pt. 9, 
title A, item 2. 
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These materials are charged against the 
quota for Special End Uses and exporters 
should continue to indicate the ultimate use 
on their applications. Materials for embroid- 
ery or processing purposes may not be in- 
cluded in applications for other materials or 
destinations, and a single application should 
be submitted for each country listed above. 
The quantity of goods which can be set aside 
for this trade is relatively small, and it is 
suggested that application be made for mod- 
est quantities in keeping with the allocation. 

7. Special Programs.—Approximately 5 
million yards of the total quota has been 
earmarked for special programs which will 
not be handled on the usual commercial 
basis, will not be licensed on the normal 
consignor basis, and will not include pro- 
ducers’ quotas. 

Included in this quota is a special alloca- 
tion which has been established under 
country group No. 25 intended for Siam 
only. The allocation for Siam is designed 
as a temporary expedient to encourage food 
production in that country and to alleviate 
its serious position in cotton textiles. The 
procurement will be handled under the 
auspices of the Siamese government, and 
distribution in Siam will be under govern- 
ment control. Exporters interested in par- 
ticilpating in this program are advised to 
consult with the Royal Siamese Legation, 
2300 Kalorama Road NW., Washington 8, 
D. C. The quota will probably be placed 
with those exporters who can offer the 
quickest deliveries. 

8. French Indochina (Country Group No. 
16).—Because of similar circumstances pre- 
vailing in French Indochina, as well as. the 
very special types of cloth required there, 
exporters desiring to participate in this allo- 
cation are advised to consult with the 
French Indochina Supply Center, 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, New York. 

9. Filing Dates for Producers’ Quotas.— 
Applications for ‘producers’ quotas” should 
be made by letter and mailed to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Commodities Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Washington 
25, D. C., before the beginning of the calen- 
dar quarter, or not later than October 15, 
1946. Such applications must be made each 
quarter, in order to provide the current pro- 
duction and set-aside information needed. 
The information to be included in the letter 
requesting a producer’s quota is published 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 61, Title B, Item 3. The producer will 
be notified promptly by the Department of 
Commerce of his quota for each country, 
and will be allowed ten days after his receipt 
of this information for filing his applica- 
tions. Forms IT-419. 

In filing applications by letter for pro- 
ducers’ quotas in the fourth quarter, pro- 
ducers are asked to consider carefully 
whether the fabrics which they manufac- 
ture are suitable for each country group; 
and to file applications only for those coun- 
try groups where the fabrics of their manu- 
facture are definitely salable. Otherwise, an 
unnecessary waste of the export quota 
results. 

10. “Cut-off” Dates for Export License Ap- 
plications—The Department of Commerce 
has set October 31, 1946, as the last date 
for mailing export license applications for 
consideration against the fourth quarter 
1946 allocations for cotton piece goods, cot- 
ton fabricated goods, men’s cotton shirts, 
and cotton remnants. This date (October, 


31, 1946), referred to as the “cut-off” date, 
will, therefore, be the latest mailing date for 
export license applications for the fourth 
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quarter to be considered for their full and 
maximum share in each group. Applica- 
tions mailed after this date can receive only 
that consideration which the Department is 
able to give them out of the balances that 
may be available and are very likely to be 
returned without action due to exhaustion 
of quota. 

Exceptions are export license applications 
filed against a producer's quota, the dead-line 
for which is explained above, and applica- 
tions for military surplus cotton textiles, 
which will be accepted at any time during 
the quarter. 

Pending Applications.—Export license ap- 
plications filed in the third quarter, but 
which could not be approved during this 
period for lack of allocation, will be held in 
the files of the Department of Commerce for 
action in the fourth quarter. 

Exporters are urged not to file new appli- 
cations for any country group if they already 
have on file with the Department an appli- 
cation, or applications, covering that quan- 
tity of textiles for which they may reasonably 
expect approval. Cooperation of exporters 
on this point will greatly expedite the licen- 
sing of the fourth quarter allocation. 

11. Exporters are reminded that in addi- 
tion to answering item 3 of form IT 419 with 
the number of the country group covered by 
the application it is also necessary to list 
the country or countries included in that 
group on the reverse side of the application 
in the upper right-hand corner of the space 
entitled “For Official Use Only.” 

B. Military Surplus Materials Allocation.— 
In addition to the quantities shown in the 
attached tabulation, an estimated allocation 
of 25 million square yards of military surplus 
cotton fabrics and fabricated products has 
been established. Applications to export this 


surplus material must be filed separately for 
each country group, and should not be in- 
cluded with an application for nonsurplus 
Surplus” 


materials. The words “Military 
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applications for military 
necessary to adopt a revised procedure for 
filing export license applications covering 
military surplus materials and the following 
information should be included on the ap- 
plication form IT 419: 
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should be conspicuously marked on the ap- 
plication form. 


Revised procedure for filing export license 
surplus.—It is 


1. Complete specifications of the fabric, or 


fabricated product (Item 9 (c)). 


2. Price information (Item 9 (d), 12 (a), 


12 (b) and (13)). 


3. Source of supply (Item 11). 
4. Unit of quantity (in square yards). 
Exporters should also attach to an applica- 


tion (1) a photostatic or certified copy of the 
bill of sale from War Assets Administration, 
showing the sales contract number; or (2) 
in cases where the goods were not purchased 
by the exporter directly from WAA and the 
WAA bill of sale is not available, a certified 
statement as to the immediate source of the 
material giving the WAA sales contract num- 
ber to the original purchaser. 


It is expected that this procedure will serve 


to correlate more closely the licensing activ- 
ities of the Office of International Trade with 
the quarterly allocations for military surplus 
materials established for export by the Civil- 
ian Production Administration. 
tracting to purchase surplus materials from 
the War Assets Administration for export 
purposes, applicants are cautioned that al- 


In con- 


though the export quota for military surplus 


textiles has been considerably increased for 
the third quarter, a sale of cotton textiles 
by War Assets Administration does not neces- 
sarily guarantee that an export license can 


be granted. (Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 21, page 59, Part 9, Item 3, is amended 
accordingly.) 

The pending export license applications 
which could not receive approval under the 
third quarter allocation of military surplus 
textiles will be immediately returned with- 
out action to the applicant, for resubmis- 
sion under the new procedure. 

Restrictions in exports of military surplus 
materials —The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has enunciated its policy regarding 
the export of military surplus cotton textiles, 
indicating that essential export requirements 
are intended to be met by the M-317-A set- 
asides and that, therefore, only those types 
of military surplus textiles which are not 
needed in this country may be exported. 
The Civilian Production Administration, in 
granting the allocation of military surplus 
materials referred to above, has prohibited 
the approval of export licenses thereunder 
which cover the following fabrics, in the 
form of piece goods: 


Osnaburgs. 

Sheetings. 

Printcloth. 

Denim. 

Chambray. 

Canton Flannel. 

Drills and Twills (including Herringbone 
Twill, but excluding Tent Twill) 


C. Unrated licenses. The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration has authorized the De- 
partment of Commerce to issue unrated li- 
censes up to a limit of 15,000,000 yards. 
These licenses would cover goods available 
without procurement assistance of any kind, 
and would of course not be chargeable to 
the export set-aside in M-317—A. 


Tent Twill may be exported under the 
allocation; herringbone and other twils 
and drills may not. 
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This allocation is expected to be particu- 
larly useful in the case of cotton fabricated 


products. 


In filing license applications for cotton 
piece goods or cotton fabricated articles 
against this allocation, applicant must state 
on the face of form IT 419 that the goods 


D. Cotton Goods Quotas by Numbered County Groups for Fourth Quarter of 1946 


[See key below table for an explanation of the code numbers used] 
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covered therein are available without pri- 
ority assistance, and also fill in item No. 11 


as to his source of supply. 


If an exporter now has pending with the 
Department of Commerce any license appli- 
cations covering material procurable with- 
out a rating, he should immediately notify 
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the Department to that effect by letter, giv. 
ing his application number or numbers and 
his source of supply. 

Licenses issued under this special quota 
will not be charged to regular country quotas, 
and will not reduce an exporter’s participa. 
tion in the allocation of rated textiles, 
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1 Excludes duck, chafer fabrics, gauze, surgical bandage, and cheesecloth, and includes 
towels, sheets, pillowcases, table linens, diapers, and blankets. 


2 Cotton fabricated goods manufactured from woven cotton fabrics. 


Quotas for cotton 


fabricated products include all articles made of woven cotton fabrics, except those indi- 


cated in footnote 2. 


3 Remnants, i. e., cotton goods in lengths from 2 to 10 yards sold by the pound. 

4 Siam only. 

§ Restricted to goods for shipment on consignment to Azores and Madeira, China and 
Philippine Islands to be embroidered and returned to the United States. 


EXPLANATION OF CODE NUMBERS REPRESENTING COTTON GOODS QUOTAS 


A. Cotton broad woven piece goods 


Key No.: 


. 7,000,000 but 
. 6,000,000 but 
. 5,000,000 but 
. 4,000,000 but 
. 3,000,000 but 
. 2,500,000 but 
. 2,000,000 but 
. 1,500,000 but 
. 1,000,000 but 


Estimated quota 
- Over 15,000,000 square yards. 

- 12,500,000 to 15,000,000 square yards. 
- 10,000,000 but less than 12,500,000 square yards. 
. 9,000,000 but less than 10,000,000 square yards. 
8,009,000 but less than 9,000,000 square yards. 


less than 8,000,000 square yards. 


less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 


than 7,000,000 square yards. 
than 6,000,000 square yards. 
than 5,000,000 square yards. 
than 4,000,000 square yards. 
than 3,000,000 square yards. 
than 2,500,000 square yards. 
than 2,000,000 square yards. 
than 1,500,000 square yards. 
. Less than 1,000,000 square yards. 


Key No.: 
. Over 1,000,000 square yards. 


PIMA www Ee 


— No.: 


B. Cotton fabricated products 
Estimated quota 


500,000 to 1,000,000 square yards. 


. 250,000 but less than 500,000 square yards. 


200,000 but less than 250,000 square yards. 
150,000 but less than 200,000 square yards. 
100,000 but less than 150,000 square yards. 


. 50,000 but less than 100,000 square yards. 
. Less than 50,000 square yards. 


C. Remnants 
Estimated quota 


. Over 500,000 pounds. 

. 250,000 to 500,000 pounds. 

. 100,000 but less than 250,000 pounds. 
. 50,000 but less than 100,000 pounds. 
. Less than 50,000 pounds. 


apr OND 
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October 19, 1946 
Import Control 


No. 95—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 


The Civilian Production Administration 
has amended General Imports Order M-63, 
effective October 11, 1946, in the following 
respects : 

1, By inserting the following new para- 
graph “(c)”: 

“(c) Criteria for adding materials to List A. 
Materials are put on List A and made subject 
to the restrictions of General Imports Order 
M-63 only if they qualify under one of the 
following criteria: 

“(1) Control of the import of the material 
is necessary to implement an international 
allocation to which the United States 1s a 
party; or 

“(2) Control of the import of the material 
is necessary to implement a government pur- 
chase program.” 

2. By amending List A as follows: 


Cominerce import Covering 
Change Material Class No. date 
Add to List A: 
Antimony ore (incl. 
concentrates) —__- 
Antimony, needle or 
Mawated............ 6651. 000 
Antimony, as regulus 
or metal___...... 6651. 100 
Antimony alloys, 
containing 50 per- 
cent or more by 
weight of anti- 
BD Gicninwechiaww ae 


6650. 000 10/11/46 
10/11/46 


10/11/46 


10/11/46 





Holland’s Hous- 
ing Needs: Dutch 
Tackle Big Task 


(Continued from p. 7) 


architecture involved in temporary hous- 
ing, the low space allowance per family, 
the relatively high cost compared with 
permanent housing, and the general fear 
that temporary housing might become 
permanent. 

The shortage of skilled labor is one of 
the chief problems hampering the con- 
struction of permanent dwellings. The 
number of skilled construction workers 
dropped to 130,000 in January 1946, from 
an average of 163,000 during 1939 and 
1940, according to the Netherlands Na- 
tional Planning Bureau. To help the 
construction industry, the Netherlands 
Government recently opened a training 
shop at Tilburg, in North Brabant Prov- 
ince. This shop was equipped to give a 
6-month training course to some 200 
persons at a time. The National Plan- 
ning Bureau is studying the needs for 
Skilled labor in relation to projected 
building programs, and it expects to 
make recommendations to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs for the expansion of the 
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training program. The necessary un- 
skilled labor has not presented a prob- 
lem, in view of the general unemploy- 
ment in the country. 

Lack of building materials also is 
hampering construction of permanent 
dwellings. Very small quantities of lum- 
ber have been available from domestic 
sources, accorling to a June report, and 
imports had been far from sufficient to 
satisfy the demand. Another bottleneck 
is the lack of bricks. Domestic produc- 
tion of building bricks in January was at 
40 percent, or less, of the prewar level, 
many of the brick plants having been 
destroyed during the war. 

Estimates indicate that approximately 
234,000,000 guilders ($88,920,000 U. S. 
currency) in foreign exchange will be 
spent by the Netherlands for raw and 
finished materials needed for its 1946 
residential, industrial, and public-works 
building program. 

Work on housing accommodations rep- 
resents only 25 percent of the total con- 
struction planned for 1946. The cost of 
all construction scheduled for this year 
is about two and one-half times as high 
as in 1939. 
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Market for Materials 


The large backlog of housing construc- 
tion, together with total housing de- 
mands that will take 10 years to fulfill, 
indicates that a long-term opportunity 
exists for the marketing of United States 
raw materials, products, and manufac- 
tures (particularly those required in 
building construction). Items used in 
dwelling construction which formerly 
were supplied by the United States in 
fairly large quantities include southern- 
pine sawed timber, Douglas-fir sawed 
timber, and boards, planks, and scant- 
lings of oak, of rough southern pine, 
and of rough Douglas fir. Among the 
types of lumber products exported to the 
Netherlands in 1936 was Douglas-fir ply- 
wood valued at $152,470; however, that 
item did not appear in the 1939 and 1940 
Statistics. 

Doors constitute another item which 
may be reestablished in United States 
exports to the Netherlands. Although 
no doors were exported during 1939 and 
1940, this trade was valued at nearly 
$29,000 in 1930, as indicated in the ac- 
companying table: 


Selected Exports From the United States to the Netherlands 





| Value (in U. 8. dollars) 




















Item 
| 1930 | 1936 1939 1940 
Morstinareien gnats TON ai. no ssn Ssikb ook ceidncccncntoncese 747, 995 235, 899 282, 680 16, 244 
EE CI I os a. ben ae aacbictenansasapicedeaciayddaed 299, 639 118, 786 184, 063 47, 196 
Rough southern-pine boards, planks, and scantlings............__.- 1, 521, 646 284, 088 126, 053 3, 137 
Rough Douglas-fir boards, planks, and scantlings._...............- 729, 486 480, 713 303, 528 58, 911 
Oak boards, planks, and scantlings.....................-......-...- 598, 247 317, 516 369, 552 79, 358 
jo 2 ORES 2 Rr a aE A) EE 5 28, 973 2, 710 None None 
Bathtubs, enameled, of iron or steel...___._. 522 143 107 None 
Electric household refrigerators..........................-- 69, 880 177, 246 90, 959 33, 231 
Electric household washing machines_-_-_.___.._- ip alba tauceiia 3, 288 122, 799 202, 333 31, 554 
Electric cooking ranges.......................--...-.. 315 _ 261 None None 





Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


Accelerated Demand 


The large number of dwellings to be 
built in Holland during the next decade 
suggests an increased demand for such 
items as electric household refrigerators, 
electric washing machines for home use, 
electric cooking ranges, and enameled 
bathtubs. This demand may become so 
accelerated that United States export 
trade will far exceed the expectations 
of manufacturers and exporters who 
transacted business in that country 
some 10 years ago. 

Many European countries which for- 
merly supplied building materials and 
household commodities to the Nether- 
lands probably will be unable to do so 
during the next few years because of 
the necessity of meeting their own re- 
quirements. As a result, demands for 
supplies from the United States will be 
further emphasized. 

Despite numerous present difficulties 
hampering dwelling construction in the 


Netherlands, the people prefer to go 
forward less rapidly with a permanent- 
housing program than to proceed 
swiftly in providing temporary-housing 
facilities. Permanent housing during 
1946 will be represented by 10,000 new 
houses—only “a drop in the bucket” 
compared with the 700,000 houses needed 
to restore dwelling accommodations to 
prewar standards—and the temporary 
housing program will provide a maxi- 
mum of 7,700 dwellings. 





The value of machinery imports from 
the United States into New Zealand in 
the first 4 months of 1946 included agri- 
cultural machinery, £NZ53,055; indus- 
trial machinery, £NZ175,381; boring and 
well-drilling machinery, £NZ2,349; sew- 
ing machines and parts, £NZ20,519; 
dairying machinery, £NZ1,359; and other 
machinery valued at £NZ163,148. 





Fin ne re 
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The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, Belgium, has announced 
that an additional German explosives 
plant will be considered for allocation 
among the Western Allies in the near 
future, according to information re- 
ceived by the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. © This 
plant is: 


Fabrik Ebenhausen, located at Ebenhau- 
sen, near Ingolstadt, Germany: Plant No. 
22. Principal products: Nitrocellulose (ca- 
pacity 1,100 metric tons per month) and 
single-base smokeless powder (Capacity 165 
metric tons per month). Equipment in- 
cluded two production lines for the manu- 
facture of nitrocellulose and one line for 
the production of single-base smokeless 
powder. Waste acid was processed in two 
sections: one for denitration and one for 
concentration of sulfuric acid. Only the 
general-purpose machinery and equipment 
of this plant are available for reparation. 
The plant was constructed in 1938. 


Fabrik Ebenhausen is included in the 
list of “advance reparations” plants and 
was previously announced by the Office 
of International Trade as officially ap- 
proved for reparation by the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Berlin. 

Business firms and persons are invited 
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to indicate any interest which they may 
have in the purchase of Fabrik Eben- 
hausen in the event that it should be al- 
located to the reparation account of the 
United States. Such expressions of in- 
terest should be addressed to the Occu- 
pied Areas and Reparations Staff, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
should be received by November 9. An 
expression of interest does not consti- 
tute a commitment to purchase. 

Inquirers should state whether they 
would intend to purchase the plants for 
transfer to the United States or to a 
third country. Where the inquiry re- 
lates to transfer to the United States, in- 
quirers should indicate the nature of the 
need for, and the availability of, similar 
facilities within this country. 

Where the inquiry relates to transfer 
to a third country, inquirers should give 
as much data as possible with reference 
to: (1) city and country to which trans- 
fer would be made; (2) whether it would 
be used and operated by nationals of the 
United States in such foreign location; 
(3) any further information to justify 
the request. 





New World Trade Leads 
(Continued from p. 23) 


York. Length of visit: 2 months. United 
States address: c/o Miss Japha, 24 West 74th 
Street, New York 23, New York. Itinerary: 
New York. 


Import Opportunities 


24. Brazil—Ernesto Chaves, Rua Alvaro 
Alvim, 27-3, Andar-Sala, Rio de Janeiro, 
offers for export oils, nuts, and medicinal 
roots and leaves. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

25. China—China Merchants Import & Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., 264 Kiangse Road, P. O. Box 
1140, Shanghai, have available for export 
80 metric tons woodoil (tung oil) of the fol- 
lowing specifications: refractive index— 
1.5165; iodine value—not below 162. 

26. England—c. A. Sayer & Co., 22-24 Ken- 
sington Church Street, London, W. 8., is in- 
terested in exporting real-silk hand-painted 
squares or scarves to the United States. 

27. Italy—Luigi & Primo Castellani, 2 Via 
Curtatone & Montanara, Empoli (Florence), 
is interested in exporting angora rabbit hair 
to this country. 

28. Italy—Armando Giardi, Via delle Cause, 
Quarrata (Pistoia), has available for export, 
hand- or machine-made straw, cotton, and 
silk shopping bags and handbags. 


29. Italy—A. Lupo Raimondo, Castella Pos- 
tale 40, Palermo, Sicily, offers wine for export 
to the United States. 

30. Netherlands—N. V. “Vereenigde Indus- 
trieen Rotterdam”, 149 Oudedijk, Rotterdam, 
is interested in exporting jersey cloth and 
knitted underwear to the United States. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Canada—Klein Specialty Co., 20 Fair- 
mont Street West, Montreal, desires purchase 
quotations on and representation for toys 
and novelties. 

32. Eire—Eustace & Co., Ltd., Leitrim 
Street, Cork, desires purchase quotations on 
100 oil burners for domestic use. 

33. England—S. Sandler & Co., Ltd., 16 St. 
Giles High Street, Holburn, London, W. C. 2., 
desires purchase quotations on and repre- 
sentation for ladies’ dresses. 

34. England—J. L. Shepherd, 106 Snows- 
fields, Bermondsey, London, S. E. 1., desires 
purchase quotations on and representation 
for pickled pigskin ranges; glace kid, calf and 
gloving leathers. 

35. Italy—Ing. C. E. Calasso, 58 Via Sacchi, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations on and 
representation for electronic heaters, fire- 
proof matertals, and special soldering lamps. 

36. Italy—Studio Tecnico Commerciale 
“TACO” (ex ZALLO), 12 Via Santa Maria, 
Turin, desires purchase quotations on and 
representation for sewing-machine needles 
and accessories. 


37. Netherlands—N. V. “Vereenigde Indus- 
trieen Rotterdam”, 149 Oudedijk, Rotterdam, 
desires purchase quotations on woolen yarns 
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for jerseys, specifications as follows: 10,009 
to 20,000 pounds; metric numbers—1 /3209 
mm., 1/2800 mm., 1/2400 mm.; on cops or 
conic cones. 

38. South Africa—A. B. C. Shoe Co, (Pty) 
Ltd., 56 Plein Street, Capetown, desires pur- 
chase quotations on 3,000 pairs of ladies’ fab- 
ric slippers with platform and wedge heel ang 
leather slippers with cuban heel, D width or 
wider. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists, of which mimeographed cop. 
ies may be obtained by American firms 
from this Division. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Australia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Guatemala. 

Beverage Manufacturers — Cuba; Syria; 
Union of South Africa. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Portugal. 

Business Firms—French Indochina. 

Dental Supply Houses—Turkey. 

Department Stores—Sweden. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Haiti; Netherlands West Indies; 
Peru. 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers——Australia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Bolivia; 
Honduras. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Panama. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Brazil; Dominican Repub- 
lic; Peru. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Brazil. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Argentina; Colombia; Ecuador; 
New Zealand. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers and Pho- 
tographers—Uruguay; Venezuela. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia; British Guiana; Do- 
minican Republic. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Uruguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus; New Zea- 
land. 

Tanneries—Colombia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Products Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—India. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Peru. 

Welding Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay. 





A national association of broadcasters 
of Peru was organized in July by repre- 
sentatives of all radio broadcasting sta- 
tions in that country. A commission was 
appointed by the Ministry of Govern- 
ment to draw up a new general radio- 
communications ‘code to replace that of 
June 30, 1937. The assignment was to be 
completed by August 15. Results are not 
yet ascertainable. 
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New Books and 


Reports 


xihe following pubiications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The 
October 13 issue contains these articles: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
PALESTINE SITUATION. 


UNITED STATES AIMS AND POLICIES IN 
Europe. Address by the Secretary of 
State. 

THE POLISH NATIONALIZATION LAW. An 
article by Leon Goldenberg and Laure 
Metzger. 


NATIONALIZATION OF POLISH INDUSTRIES. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR A FREE INTER- 
NATIONAL DANUDE. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC ON THE DANUBE 
RIVER. 

CONFERENCE ON TIN. 

UNITED STATES DEMONSTRATION OF RADIO 
Alps TO AIR NAVIGATION. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE FIRST 
MEETING OF THE PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Tax TREATY WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 


DISCUSSION OF DOUBLE TAXATION TREA- 
1IES WITH BELGIUM AND LUXEMBURG. 


CONCLUSION OF AGREEMENT PROVIDING 
FOR OPERATION OF OCEAN WEATHER STA- 
TIONS IN NORTH ATLANTIC. 


UNITED STATES- ARGENTINE NEGOTIATIONS 
ON AIR TRANSPORT SUSPENDED. 


REQUEST TO BRAZIL FOR COFFEE IMPORTS. 
SITUATION oF CIvIL AVIATION Docvu- 
MENTS. 
Other Publications 


CONTROLLING WORLD TraDE. Edward S. 
Mason. 1946. 289 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Cartels and commodity agreements, a 
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Albany 7, N. Y., Room 409, County 
Courthouse. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 78 Marietta St. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt., Rutland Railroad Sta- 
tion. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 

Charlotte, N. C., 1124 E. Fourth St. 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 505 Federal Post 
Office. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Federal Recreation 
Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, 518 Grand Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bidg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Erie, Pa., Security People’s Trust Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 210 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Jackson 5, Miss., Masonic Temple Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 





Department of Commerce Field Service 
(September 9, 1946) 


' St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 


Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 332 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d 
floor). 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor, Empire 
State Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va., 712 Wainwright Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petro- 
leum Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Peoria, Ill., 531 First National Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 

oe 19, Pa., 7th Ave. and Grant 

t. 


Portland 3, Maine, 76 Pearl St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., Customhouse. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 
801 E. Broad St. 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 312 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg. 

San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and P. O. Bldg. 

Scranton, Pa., First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
Natl. Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 

Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main St. 




















research study for the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West Forty-Second Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 




















THE UNITED Nations. Louis Dolivet. 
1946. 152 pp. Price, $1.75. Basic facts 
concerning the United Nations (its struc- 
ture, purpose, powers, and limitations) 
and a presentation of its component de- 
partments, the men at their heads, and 
a summary of their activities and duties. 

Available from: Farrar, Straus, & Co., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


CHINA’s RaILways As A MARKET For 
Paciric NORTHWEST Propucts. Eldon 
Griffin. 1946. 78 pp. Price, $1.50. A 
study of a phase of the external rela- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest. 

Available from: Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Economics and 
Business, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE WORK OF THE 
ORGANIZATION. (Document No. A/65.) 
1946. 66 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
27, N. Y. 
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November 11, 12 and 13, 1946 


CONVENTION 
° 
NEW YORK 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
NOVEMBER 11, 12 and 13 
1946 





- Pi 
NATIONAL 
‘ FOREIGN TRADE 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sponsored by the National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., the Thirty-third National 
Foreign Trade Convention will be held November 11, 12 and 13, 1946, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Members of the Council and others engaged in international trade may 
register as delegates. 





The Convention offers American business executives an opportunity to clarify and 
recommend foreign commercial policies to be pursued by business and the Government during 
the year that lies ahead. 


Addresses and forums designed to help delegates and their companies in meeting the 
foreign trade challenge will be of outstanding interest and value. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


Joun Apsink, Chairman Eucene P. THomas, President , 
'" 
For Preliminary Program and Registration Forms, Address: Py 


Rosert A. Breen, Secretary, NFTC, 26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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